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STATE OF EDUCATION IN INDIA, 


During 18GG-G7. 


The object of this Note is to give a resume of the state of 
Education in India in 18GG-G7, compiled from the 
annual Reports of the several Provinces, and 
showing the most notable educational facts of the year. It will also 
contain an Appendix of all the more important correspondence of the 
Government of India on the same subject during the period under 
review. The Note is intended to be, as far as possible, complete 
in itself, but it pre-supposes an acquaintance with the similar 
compilation prepared in ttio Home Department for lSdo-G(i, 
•tmd circulated as No. 51 of tho Government Select ions. In that 
.. compile ion some account of tho principal educational Institutions 
in India was given, and it would bo to no purpose to recapitulate 
here what is merely historical. 

2. The three tables* annexed will show roughly, and in a com- 
„ , , , prehensivc way,—(1) the state of Edu- 

cation in India in 18GG-G7 ; (2) the cost 
of educational operations ; and (3) tho agency in each Province by 
which these operations are supervised^ 

This mass of figures will be peruse?! to very little purpose 
unless some clue be given to their significance, and some test and 
standard be applied to the comparative value of the results winch 
they contain. Before proceeding, therefore, to illustrate these tables 
by compilations from the Reports of the several Provinces, it may be 
*as well to give, as briefly as possible, a summary of the principles 
upoft which the action of thd State in Education in^ India is based ; 
and the extent to which these principles are carried out iu thy results 
will he some test of the value of tho results themselves. 


3. The Iitdian Educational-Code is contained in the Despatches 
Outlines of (}io theory of Mtato of the Ilome«Governm<*nt of and* 

Education m i»<ii%> _ 1859. " Tho rflaiu object of the *fo*rmer 

Despatch is to divert ’the effort ^ of tho Government* from the 
§duPht*dfl of the hieflufr classes upon whom they had' up to thf if,A 
been tooVxclusively directed, .add to.turn them to the wider 
diffusion of education among all classes of tlq' people, and especi-- 
nlly to»,the provision of primary instruction for the masses. Such 
instruction is *to he provided * by 4 lie tHtect imtruindhtality of 
Government, .and compulsory rale, levied under the direct 
authority of Government,, is pointed out as tin* best means of 
obtaining funds for the purpose. Tin; system mils! he extended upwards 
by the establishment o’f Government Schools* as models, to be 
superseded ’gradually by Schools supported on the grant-in-aid 
principle. This principle is to be of perfect religious peutTulity* 

* V* In the preparation of thcae tablei, and lor muoli cxjflanutniy information, lam imf! b!cd to lbe*st\t:r J 
Directors of TuUlic Inatructiou, whose courtesy I U’tj grateiully to ackuowlej^e. 7> 
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% 4? to 63, 


■I 115 to 57 
1 29 of 1850. 


1 44 of 1850. 


1 It, IB, 70, 


1 83. 

1 8, 9. 


t 70 to 81. 


■f 17 ft 18. 
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I 24 to 36, 


129. 


99. • 


141. 
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defined in regular rules adapted to the circumstances of each 
Province, and clearly and publicly placed before the Natives 
of India. Schools, whether purely Government Institutions or aided, 
in all of which (excepting Normal Schools) the payment of some fee, 
however small, is to he the rule, are to be in regular gradation from 
those which give the humblest elementary instruction to the highest 
Colleges, and the best pupils of one grade are to climb through 
the other grades by meaus of scholarships obtained in the lower 
School and tenable in the higher. To provide masters, Normal 
Schools are to be established in each Province, and moderate 
allowances given for the support of those who possess an aptness 
for teaching and are willing to devote themselves to the pro¬ 
fession of School masters. By this means it is hoped that, at no 
distant period, Institutions may be in operation in all the Presi¬ 
dencies, calculated to supply masters for all classes of Schools, 
and thus in time greatly to limit, if not altogether to obviate, the 
necessity of recruiting the educational Service by means of engage¬ 
ments made in England. The medium of education is to he the 
Vernacular languages of India, into which the best, elementary 
treatises in English should be translated. Such translations are to 
be advertised for, and liberally rewarded by Government as the 
means of enriching Vernacular literature. While, therefore, tho 
Vernacular languages are on no account to be neglected, the English 
language may be taught where thero is a demand for it, hut tho 
English language is not to he substituted for the Vernacular dialects 
of the country. The existing Institutions for the study of the 
classical languages of India are to ho •maintained, and respect is 
to be. paid to the hereditary veneration which they command., 
Eemale education is to receive the frank and cordial support 
of Government, as hv it a far greater proportional impulso is 
imparted to the educational and moral tone of the people, than by 
the education of men. In addition to the Government and 
aided Colleges and Schools for general education, special Institutions 
for imparting special education in law, medicine, engineering, art, and 
agriculture* are to receive in every Province the direct aid and 
encouragement of Government. The agency by which this system of 
education is to be carried, out is a Director iu each Province, assisted 
by a competent staff of Inspectors, caro being taken that the cost of 
control shall be kept in fair proportion to the cost of direct measures 
of instruction. To corapleto the system in each Presidency, a 
University is to be established, on the model of the London Univer¬ 
sity, at each of the three Presidency Towns. These Universities aro ( 
not to be themselves places of education, but they are to test the value 
of the education given elsewhere; they are to pass every student of 
ordinary ability who has fairly profited by the curriculum of School 
and College study which he has passed through, the standard required 
being such* as to^commanid respect without discouraging the efforts 
of dosiywing students. ‘ Education, is to ho aided and supported by 
tfie principal Officials in every district, and is to receive, besides, the 
direct encouragymcrtt of the State.by tho opening of Government 
appointments to tliosfi who lidve received a good education, Jtrt*es*peer 
tivo of the plafce or manner'in winch it may have been ucqi/red; and 
ih the lower situations*by preferring a man who can read and write* 
and is equally eligible itj other respqcts, to one who cannpt. .« 

d. S^udi being the outlines of the fhcor$-of Education in Tndia^ 

a more definite qpiniefti can'now he-formed 
Results shown in stat'ticai Tidies 0 f the value of tho practical results shown 

exauiiued. • , 

m the tables above. 

- * * --- —•- 

* Gi*at stress is laid on this point — u Wc have al^o perceived with satisfaction that the attention of th% 

1 Council of EfUicntton in Calcutta has beei^lately directed to the subject of attaching to each Zillah School 
Mho means of teaching practical agriculturefor Jhere is, as Hr Mount most truly observes.no single ad- 
| vantage that could be affoided to the vast rural population of India that would equal the introduction otlan 
" improved system of agriculture.” * 
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It should be here noted that, w hen the Despatch of 1851 was 
written, there were, of course, no Universities iu India and no edu¬ 
cational Departments ; there were only 14 Government Colleges for 18 of ,8M ' 
general education ; elementary vernacular education had only been 
attempted with any degree of success iu the North-West Provinces 
and Bombay ; there were no Grant-in-aid Rules ; the total 
number of pupils in all the Government Colleges and higher 
and lower Schools together*—in Bengal was 13,822 ; in the North- 
Western Provinces, 8,508; in Madras, 3,380; and in Bombay, about 
14,000 ; there were no Normal Schools; female education had not been 
attempted by the State at all, and the total annual grant for educa¬ 
tion in all India was £98,721. 


5. The first and the. most striking fact, therefore, which the 

tables will disclose is the very extra¬ 
ordinary development of education in the 


First noticeable point—development 
of Education 

last 12 years, which have 
educational agency, and to 
described above. 


given 

the 


to every Province the complete 
older Provinces the machinery 


6. The next 


point that will strike us is the gicran- 
1 tic nature of the task imposed upon the 
second nouconMo point-magnitude Government by the enormous area and 

of tho task imposed on the State ,, , . „ , . 

the vast population of this country. 
Notwithstanding the development of the last 12 years, the remark 

made in 1854 seems almost equally appli¬ 
cable; now “ that the efforts of the State 
have reached hut an insignificant number of those who are 
‘‘ of a proper ago to receive School instruction.” 


Paragraph 48 of Despatch of 1854. 


This point is not sufficiently recognised in the many applications 
for increased expenditure which are annually made. It is no uncom¬ 
mon thing for educational projects to be submitted for sanction 
which receive ready approval in themselves, but which are finally 
negatived on the ground that the funds at the disposal of Government 
are limited, and that the educational Department in the particular 
Province in behalf of which the application is made, has no pre¬ 
eminent or special claim to them. Tjie particular item in which the 
largest demands arc made upon the Imperial exchequer is in the 
extension of the grant-in-aid system. In Lower Bengal alone the 
demand for grants-in-aid has increased during the last five years 
from Ltupees 1,42,284 to Rupees 4,25,000, and the view is constantly 
put forward that the Supreme Government is hound to give assist¬ 
ance to an indefinite extent when applied for under these Rules, 
and wherever tlio conditions Of the Rules are complied with. 

7. Now undoubtedly the Government has not only laifl down 
Rules pledging itself to give assistance upon certain defined condi¬ 
tions, but it liaS also recognised tlje grant-in»aid si stem as. the most 
effectual mejfiis of combining Government figency with local •exer¬ 
tions and as 4he most promising source of the future extension of 
education. At the |amo timo it .must be borne in mind that tho . 
~ ’ foundation of* the system *s^hat aid e*an 

Wu of gT'nt-in-siJ systom ex- only he gjven “ so far as thft funds at the 
. disposal of the Government may render it? 

possible.;” and secondly, that the^ extension of the svstcnq was de- 
sigped from the first to go along with *the (J^cofitinuance of purely 
Government Institutions. In 1851 the Court of Directors stilted that i 
“ they looked forward to tlfo timo when any general system of cduca- 
“ tion entirely provided by Government may be discontinued with the 
“ gradual advattce of tho system pf grants-in-aid, and when many of 
** the existing Government Instifutions, especially those of the higher 


^ Tbi* docs not Include the few aided Elementary School, that then existed in Bengal, or the Hulks- 1 
bandee Schools which were beginning to be established in the North-Western Provinces. 
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** order, may be safely closed or transferred to the management of 
“ local bodies under the control of, and aided by, the State.” And 
they confidently expected that, “ the introduction of the system of 
“ grants-irf-aid will very largely increase the number of Schools of a 
“ superior order; and, before long, sufficient provision may he found 
“ to exist in many parts of the country for the education of the middle 
“ and higher classes, independent of the Government Institutions, 
“ which may then be closed, as has been already the ease in Burdvvan 
“ in consequence of the enlightened conduct of the liajali of Burdwan, 
“ or may be transferred to local management.” 

This was repeated in 1861 by tho Secretary of State :— 


“ The Punjab seems to be supplied in a greater measure than most of 
the Provinces of India, with private Schools of a 
EiIuch ti°n Dc«pntoll No, 12, order, wliieh, with the aid of grants from 

Government, are exorcising an important influence 
on the education of tho country. I entirely approve tho intention expressed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor to render still further aid to this class of 
Schools, the popularity of whieli in some places, and especially in Lahore, 
seems to be so great as to suggest the question whether the time lias not 
arrived when they may ho allowed to take the place of tho Government 
Schools cf corresponding grade at some'at least of the Stations.” 


These anticipations have never been generally realised. In some 
Provinces they appear to have been altogether overlooked. Prom 
the tiblcs it will be seen that, in the several Provinces, the per¬ 
centage of Imperial expenditure in grants-in-aid varies from nil to 
27, whereas tho same expenditure on purely Government Schools 
and Colleges varies from 321 to 91. 

8. In* fact, the financial aspect of the educational question 

has now become a most serious one. 

Financial aspect of the Educational During the last 10 years the expenditure 

question. ° , . > . 1 • 

• uppn education has increased from 
£195,491 in 1856-57, whbn the Imperial revenues were £29,702,851, 
to £763,230 in 1866-67 when the Imperial revenues were estimated at 
£16,752,800. During the single year under review, educational 
projects were submitted to the Supreme Government, involving an 
increased expenditure of £58,541, although at tho commencement of 
that year an advance of £100,000 was made upon the vote of the 
previous year, apd tho assignment madtf at tiio commencement of tho 

current, year*- shows an increase of 
£72,OOOf over the grant for tho pre¬ 
ceding year.' 

< , «■ 

9. Jn the Reports of the Directors of .Public Instruction in 

cinim^dvnncofi by Dim-toi*of Public Bengal and Bombay, there is a curious, 
instructiot. m Uexjjnt Sud Hom*my. but no doubt an tfnuesigned, cc^rmiffbnqp. 

They both demand that two per .cent, of the total revenues collected 
fin the Provinces which they represent should be “ the State con¬ 
tribution” to education. But if this concession jvero made to- Bengal 
and Bombay, it codld**not rftasonably bo refused to the other Pro¬ 
vinces. Excluding the Hyderabad Assigned Districts and IStysore, the 
result would be, as # shown in the following table, an immediate 
increase of £214,255 to the annual Educational exncnditurc, and 
this entirely from Imperial funds. 


“ Tho head of Education, Science and Aft ns usual shows steady progress. The increase next yo^r 
“ will be JCT-jOOO.” Sec budget speech of the Right Hou’blu Mr. Massey of 5th March 1S6?. 
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Statement showing the estimated Revenues and the present Educational Grant in 

each Province with the increase preposed. 



Provinces. 

Aggregate of 
estimated 
Rev enue for 
1867-68. 

Two (2) per 
cent on Re¬ 
venue, 

Budget Grant for 
1867-68. 

Increase to 
pres e n t 
grant. 

1 

Bengal 

£ 

16,237,990 

£ 

304,769 

£ 

231,289 

£ 

73,470 

2 

North-Western Provinces 

6,910,510 

118,330 

115,890 

2,431 

8 

Punjab 

8,465,010 

69,112 

67,606 

1,607 

4 

Bombay ... 

8,917,070 

178,941 

96,606 

83,835 

5 

Madras 

7,612,066 

150,263 

96,083 

64,170 

6 

Central Provinces 

1,107,730 

22,164 

18,685 

8,609 

7 

Oude 

1,402,690 

28,063 

19,143 

8,910 

8 

British Burmah 

1,170,240 

23,621 

7 416 

16,109 

9 

Coorg 

41,016 

820 

69 

751 


Total 

14,797,610 

895,946 

651,091 

244,265 


10. In the present state of tho finances it is probable that, unless 
Probably untenabio without increased other Departments are proportionally 
taiatlon ' reduced, Sir Alexander Grant and Mr. 

Atkinson in asking for so large an increase to the Imperial grant 
are also asking for increased taxation. 

But it will be observed that this increase is calculated on the 
aggregate revenues collected in each Province, and thus tho compa¬ 
rison is very unfavorable to those Provinces, which have no Sea-port 
Towns. It would seem to be far more equitable to fix the land 
revenue as tho basis of the calculation, and this would give the very 
different result which I now show :— 


Statement showing the estimated Land Revenues, and the present Educational Budget 
Grant, in each Province, with the assigntnent proposed. 

\ • • 
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Provinces. 


Land Revenue 

Two (2) per 
cent, on the 
Land Re¬ 
venue 

l 

o 

O 

to 

a 

CQ 

C . 

*-» 

oS 

2J & 

is 

*- cj 
o -rj 

E2 

►—« 

Decrease from 
present grant. 

R o m a r Ic s, 

9 

I 

Bengal 


£ 

3,831,370 

£ 

70,027 

£ 

231,289 

£ 

£ 

454,002 


2 

N. W Provinces 


4,010,000 

80,800 

116,890 

... • 

36,090 


3 

Funjab ... 

• •• 

1,915,200 

38,301 

• 

07,005 


29,391 


4 

Bombay # ... 

— * 

3,566,000 

71/JB8 

os.oqp 

• 

• •» 

£1,208 


r. 

Madras r .. 

••• 

4,300,500 

80,110 

90,093 

• a. 

9,973 


C 

qentrul Provinces 

... 

C i'.'l.COO 

• 12.272. 

18,685 


6,313 


7- 

o*4 ... 


1,180,810 

23,610 

19,143 

4,473 

“V 


8 

British'Burmab 

• • . 

677,160 

11*549 

7,415 


« 


9 

Coorg ..." 


23,370 

467 

09 

illijl 

... 

Total amount «f 
decrease. 

• 

V Total 

• 

• 

20,051,200 

-401,083 

|g||g|g|J 

# 9,005 

259,613 

* JE2.50.608 

-a- 


• # f 


11.* So far, indeed, from its being probable that a large increase 

Grant to Kdueation cannot be i*- can be made to the present Imperial grant 
creased from imperial Fuuds in the for Education, it seems quite impossible 
same ratio a 8 heretofore. thsft the ratio of Government expenditure 

which has existed during the last 10 years can be continued anf 
Iqnger.^ Yet the tables given above will show bow much»stiil 
remains to be done and that even in the oldest and richest and 
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most advanced Provinces, the masses of the people are practicaHy 
untouched. It can he no time to propose to limit the action of the- 
State when in Bengal there is only one Institution, Government or 
aided, to every 74 square miles, and in Madras only one pupil to 
every 678 of the population. 

12. Hence it would seem to he imperative in the great work 

t , . . , that lies before the Government, that 

local agency, m some shape or another, 
should be more largely drawn upon to eke out the Imperial 
funds, and that, in the expenditure of Imperial funds, Government 
should select the most deserving objects for its bounty. 

13. In the compilation for 1866-G6, to which I have already re- 

Tht'ory «f downward mtration of f J{ Tl ' od ’ allusion is made (paragraphs 7 and 
Education. 8) to what is called the theory of the 

“ downward filtration of education,” and 
a doubt is expressed whether this theory would not “ be found 
wanting when applied to the lowest strata of the population.” 

Now whatever may have been the theory of State Educa¬ 
tion in certain parts of India, or whatever classes may have 
been there considered the primary and most suitable object of 
Government aid, there is no doubt at all about the principle 
laid down in the Educational Code. At a time when there were 
not 12,000 pupils altogether in the Government Colleges and 
superior Schools for general education in all India, the framers of 
the Code were of opinion that the efforts of Government had 
been too exclusively directed theretofore to tho higher classes, and 
that all that then remained for Government to do for these classes 
was to establish Universities to complete the educational machinery 
in each Presidency. Aftor the establishment of Universities, 
it was stated that—“ We shall have done as much as a Government 
“ can do to placo the benefits of education plainly and practically 
“ beforo thejiighor classes of India.”. 

“ Our attention should now be directed to a consideration, 

“ if possible, still more important, and one which has been hitherto, 

“ we are hound to admit, tcv> mp.ch neglected, namely, how useful and 
“ practical knowledge, suited to every station in Jife, may be best 
“ conveyed to tho great mass of tho people who are utterly incapable 
“ of obtaining any education worthy of tho name by their own 
“ unaided efforts; and wo desire to see the active measures of 
“ Government more especially directed, for the future, to this object, 

“ for the attainment of which wo are ready to sanction a consider- * 
“ able increase of expenditure. 

“ Schools—whoso object should ho, not to train highly a few 
“ youths, but*to provide more opportunities, than now exist, for the 
“ acquisition of .such an?“improved Education as will rfiake those who 
“ possess it more useful ri\embfcrs.of society in every ‘condition of 
«« life—should oxist in every district in Indig..” 

• . This point wa§ again stroxfgly put by tyhe Home Go^rtujient 

in 1863 V* * 

“ I have noticed with some surprise the remarks of the present Chief 
“ Commissioner of Oudeandofthe Director of Public Instruction in Bengal 
“ with •regard to thf> pjyicipte on which Government should proceed in its 
" measures for the promotion of e'dueation it» Indfa. It would appear te be the 
"opinion of these gentleraerf' that Government ahould,. for tlyi # preBent, 

“ limit its measures to providing the means of eaucatiim for *he higher 
" classes, and that tffe education # of the lower classes should be left to be 
“ effected hereaftot' when the classes abovo them* shall have not only learnt to 
•• appreciate the advantages of edueatieftj for themselves, but. have become 
“ desirous of extending its benefits to those below them. Without entering 
" into* a diseulsion on tRe question here* involved, it is sufficient to 
•» remark that the sentiments of the Home Authorities with regard to. 

“ it have already been declared with sufficient distinctness,. &nd tnat 
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• ** they are entirely opposed to the views put forward by Mr. Wingfield 
" and Mr. Atkinson. It was one great object proposed in the Despatch of the 
et 19th July 1854 to provide for the extension to the general population of those 
“ means of obtaining an education suitable to their station in life, winch 
“ had theretofore been too exclusively confined to the higher classes ; and it 
“ is abundantly clear, from Lord Stanley's Despatch of 7th April 1859, that 
“ Her Majesty’s Government entertained at that time the same sentiments 
" which had been expressed by the Home Authorities in 185.4. 

“ It is probable that neither Mr. Wingfield nor Mr. Atkinson would 
“ propose to carry out their views to the full extent of their literal 
41 meaning; but I think it necessary to declare that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of sanctioning a departure from the principles 
*' already deliberately laid down ; and that, while they desire that the means 
of obtaining an education calculated to fit them for their higher position 
4t and responsibilities should be afforded tj the upper classes of society in 
“ India, they deem it equally incumbent on the Government to take, at the 
r same time, all suitable measures for extending the benefits of education to 
1“ those classes of the community f who,’ as observed in the Despatch of 
“ July 1854, * are utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the 
“ name by" their own unaided efforts.’ ” 

Again, in 1861, Sir Charles Wood wrote— 

“ I have taken into my consideration in Council the question whether 
“ Government can, with propriety, contribute the laigo sums which are asked 
" for by the donors as a condition of the endowment of the proposed fellow- 
“ ships. 

” While, on the one hand, it is desirable that the liberality of private 
“ individuals should not be discourugod, it is necessary, on the other, to 
“ recollect that these grants, if made, must so far diminish the sum available 
“ for the general purposes of education **** during the ensuing year. 

“ The propriety, therefore, of making them must depend upon whether 
“ the object of the endowments in question is in accordance with the general 
“ principles by which the expenditure of the State upon education is governed. 

“ Those principles are that, as far as possible, the resources of the State 
“ should be so appliod as to assist those who cannot, bo expected to help 
“ themselves, and that the richer classes of the peoplo should giadually he 
“ induced to provide for their own education.” 

These extracts seem to show that, until the State has placed the 
xiauans of elementary Vernacular education within the reach of those 
who are unable to procure it for themselvbs, an annually increasing 
Government expenditure in any Province upon “ the higher classes 
“ who are able, and willing in many eases, to bear a considerable 
** part at least of the cost of their own education,” is not in accor¬ 
dance with the main object of the Educational Code nor with the 
.subsequent views of the Home Government. 

14. J Now it is not contended that the framers,of the Code en- 
Thirii noticonbie point— statistics of joined the solo and exclusive culture of 

lower Unas Schools. elementary education in India. On the 

contrary, they” 1 desired to improve “every condition of liT.q” 
higher and tywer; and. they distinctly stated it to be “ far from, their - 
wish to check the spread of education In the slightest decree by 
the abandonment of a single School to probable decay';” but £ 
think itjjjds clear that/ the Despatch of 1851 and Dm subsequent' 
instructions from the Home Government which have been quoted, put 
fprward stronger claims in behalf’ of educating the masses, than 
would appear from the statistical tables to have been realised. As a 
matter 0 of fact there has been a ve*ry large annual increase *of expen¬ 
diture on,education since 1854, and the statistical tables show that 
the lowermlasses do not inall Provinces receive their proportionate 
share of it. Still less do they receive the largdi* share which it would 
appear to be one main object of the Despatch to divert to them. 

* jj 

15. Speakine^generally then, elementary education is one of the 

What Ua* recently been dune for pOint8 m whiolT the full jmtentlOllS ot tilO^ 

'Elementary Education. Educational Code have yet to be carried 

out; but it would give a very incomplete view to leave unnoticed 
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the efforts which have been made during the last few years in the 
promotion of this great object in the manner proposed in 1854 and 
1859. Special attention should be paid to those portions of the 
compilation below from the annual Reports which relate to the 
establishment, progress and prospects of educational cesses. 

As it is on these cesses that the extension of primary education 
must probably be dependent, I shall now endeavor to show in 
detail what these cesses are, and what they have done for 
the masses, i. e. f the agricultural classes,—who, in the words of 
the Despatch, *‘aro utterly incapable of obtaining an education 
worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts.” 


16. It was stated above (in paragraph 8), as being a part of 
. , , ... „ the theory of education in India, that a 

compulsory local rate was enjoined as 
the best means of providing funds for the provision of elementary 
instruction for the masses. This view was expressed in the follow¬ 
ing extract from the Despatch of 1859 :— 


“ As regards the source from which the funds for elementary 
education should be obtained, it h:is been, on different occasions, proposed by 
Officers connected with education that, in order to avoid the difficulties 
experienced in obtaining voluntary local sunport, an education rate should bo 
imposed, from which the cost of all Schools throughout the country should 
he defrayed. And other Officers, who have considered India to he as yet 
unprepared for such a measure, have regarded other arrangements as merely 
temporary and palliative, and the levy of a compulsory rate a* the only really 
effective step to ho taken for permanently supplying the deficiency. 

" The appropriation of a fixed proportion of the annual value of 
the land to the purpose of providing such means of education for the popula¬ 
tion immediately connected with the land seems, fier se, unobjectionable, and 
(he application of a percentage for the'construction and maintenance of roads 
appears to afford a suitable precedent for such au impost. In the North-Western 
Provinces the principle has already been acted on, though the plan lias there 
been subjected to the important modification that the Government shares the 
burden with the landholder, and that the consent of the latter shall he a 
necessary condition to tjie* inti%duction of the arrangement in any locality. 
The several existing Inspectors of Schools in Bengal are of opinion that an 
education rate might without difficulty he introduced into that. Presidency, and 
it seems not improbable that the levy of such a rate, under the diiect authority 
of the Government, would ho acquiesced in with far more readiness, and with 
less dislike, than a nominally voluntary rate proposed by the local Officers.” 

17. In a previous paragraph in the Despatch which I will, now 
quote, the plan followed in the North-Western Provinces was 
thus described :—* 

,c .Tn the North-Western Provinces it was found tha£, although the 
a Schools established sit the Teltsil.Stations had been very successful, so far :e- 
regarded the attendance * of the children in those towns, ttie inhabitants of 
1 ho surrounding districts had not shared-in the’ advantages of theqj to anv 
chiisiderabl* extenfc. A system of* Hulkabundee or Circle S eh d£ig had been 
accordingly devised previously to- 1854, for the special purpose o^meeting fhi* 
wants of the agricultvual population. Under this system several villages 
conveniently situated for the purpose are grouped together, and in a eenital* 
situation a School is established, whiph is not to he more tjian two miles 
distant from any oP thV villages forming 4he c»ele. For the support of these 
Schools, the consent of tlie landowners was to he obtained to the appropriation 
of a small percentage on the amount of the Government revenue, one per 
cent, being the adfount paid, of which half was to be contributed by the 
landowners, an4 half by the Government. - The voluntary consent of the 
landowner was prescribed as an indispensable condition of the establishment, 
of the system in any locality ; and at the time of the outbreak in the North-* 
A'e&tfern Provinces, in 1847, the requisite assent had l^n given to the scheme 
in many ot the districts, and the sanction of the Home Authorities had beoa < 
accorded (in 1856) to the proposal of the Local Government, that *in th* re¬ 
settlement of the land revenue the new plan should be uniyersally introduced. 
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• and one per cent, on the Government demand should be set apart in all the dis¬ 
trict* for the support of this Hulkabundee system. It was calculated that 
when all the districts should have been re-settled (which should not have been 
till 1874) Rupees 4,00,000 or £40,000 per annum would be available, one-half 
of which, or Rupees 2,00,000, would be borne by Government." 

18. Prom these extracts it is clear that it is by no means inherent 
in the principle of a local educational rate, as propounded in the 
Despatch, that there should be any voluntary element on the part of 
the landowner, or that the State should share the burden with the 
landowner. Both these things are, on the contrary, an “ im- 
“ portant modification” of the principle, and are confined to the mea¬ 
sure which was originated in the North-Western Provinces prior to 
the receipt of the Despatch. Indeed, a rate levied from the landownor, 
“ under the direct authority of Government,” is clearly indicated 
to be preferable to any admixture of the voluntary element. 
Hence, as there was no reason why this “ important modification” 
should be imitated in carrying out the principle in other Provinces, 
it will be found that, in all cesses which have been raised sub¬ 
sequent to the receipt of the Despatch, the voluntary 
element has a tendency to disappear, and the charge to become, as it 
was intended to become, an entire charge on the landowner, levied 
for his benefit under the direct authority of Government. The State 
has, in fact, assumed tho duty of providing elementary instruction for 
the masses, but it has not undertaken, and indeed it cannot under¬ 
take, to find the necessary funds from tho Imperial exchequer. 

The true nature of educational cesses is stated generally in the 

annexed extract from a recent letter to the Government of Bengal. 

□ 


“ Para. 5.—As a matter of fact, the State lias never undertaken to provide 

Extract from a letter from tho Secretary to the fdnds for th , e education of the mass 
Government of India, Homo Department, to the Offi- Of the people. 

ciatins? Secretary to Government of Hongal, No. 5876, “6. - Consequently, as Was 

dated Simla, the 28th October 1807, paragraphs 5 toy. or ; g i na H y the case in Bengal, SO 

in the North-Western Provinces, the proportion of the rent taken as revenue 
by Government has been fixed on calculations into which the element of a 
provision for the general education of the people did not enter. 1 

“ 7.—In the recent settlements in Upper India the limit of the Imperial 
demand has been fixed at 50 per cent, of the net assets, and this would have 
been its limit, even if no further provisioK by U distinct cess had been expedient 
for educational purposes. 

" 8.—The educational cess, on the other hand, varies in amount accord¬ 
ing to local requirements, and is, accordingly, clearly taken from the propiietors 
of the soil as a separate tax for special local purposes. It is no doubt a 
true tax, for it is not voluntary, although in tho Upper Provinces of Bengal, 
from tho circumstances under which it has been levied, tho objects to which, 
•find the manner in which, it is applied, it is probably not unpopular. 

“ 9. —But it is altogether separate from the Imperial revenue . and if it 
became impossible, for any special reasons, to apply its proceeds to the purposes 
for which it ie designed, it would nqt be levied at all." 


19. The next great exponent ef tbo principle of local rates appears . 
to have been Mr. Laing.- In his Budget speech for 1861-62 he said— 

“ If, this, great empire is ever to have the roads, the Schools, the lycal 
Policy-and the other instruments, of civilization which a flourish- 
“ ing country ought to possess, ii is’simply impossible‘that the Impe- 
" rial Government can find either the money 6r the management.” 


How this principle Ijas bpen applied in tiie . several Provinces as 
regards education, will be seen from the following account. 

20. - In December 1863 the Bombay Government submitted pro- 

Tbe Educational Cess in Bombay. . P. OSalt t Which had "been Under discussion 

since 1839 for raising funds for tho estab¬ 
lishment of Village Schools and’ the construction of Hoads, Bridges, 
&e., in the several districts of that Presidency. , These f proposal^, 
^embraced two measures—(1) the levy of a cess - of tone anna 


J 
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on every Rupee of land revenue (0J per cent.) ; (2) the levy 

of a tax on wheeled vehicles. To carry out the latter measure, 
a Draft Bill was prepared by the Bombay Government, and sanction 
was solicited to its introduction into the local Council. The Bill, how¬ 
ever, was not approved by the Governor General, and it appears to 
have been dropped. The former measure, tlio levy of a cess of one 
anna on every Itupeoofland revenue, is the source of the Bombay edu¬ 
cational cess, which, pending the long discussion to which the measure 
has given rise, the Bombay Government has continued to levy since 
1863-6<t. The proposed mode of levying the cess was that every ryot, 
who owns a Rupee of land revenue, should pay one Rupee and one 
anna. The proceeds of the cess were to bo appropriated, as a rule, 
£rd to education, and f rds to roads and works of public utility. The 
management of the cess was to be entrusted to—(1) District Com¬ 
mittees, one for each Collectorate, consisting of the District Officers 
and the Deputy Inspector of Schools as ex-Officio Members, and equal 
proportions of other Members selected by the Collector ; (2) to 
Talooka Committees, one for each Mamlutdar’s charge, to consist of 
the Collector and his Assistants, and the Mamlutdar as ex-Officio 
Member, and any number not less than three of other Members 
nominated by the Collector. The duties of these Committees were 
thus described :— 


“ I.—To estimate, as early as possible) in tho official year, the amount 
available for the next season, and to prepare a scheme for its expenditure both 
on education and roads. 

“ II.—This scheme will be revised by the Collectorate Committee, and, if 
necessary, sent back for ro-considcration by tho Talooka Committee ; the 
Collector’s decision, in case of dillerencc of opinion, being final. 

“ III.—To appoint Officers, and to manage disbursements. 

“ IV —To draw np at the end of the year a Vernacular Report and 
figured abstract statement, showing what has been received and how it lias 
been expended, and to have this report lithographed, and furnish a copy to 
every Village Accountant. iJ 

“ The duties of the Collectorate Committee will be— 

“ I-—To prepare estimates and a scheme of expenditure (similar to those 
directed above in tlie ease of the Talooka Committee) for all funds under the 
exclusive management of the Collectorate Committee. 

“ II.—To examine and levise 1 the estimates and scheme of expenditure of 
the Talooka Committee. 


“ Ilf.—To combine both Collectorate and Talooka schemes and estimates - , 
and to submit it for criticism,—tlie educational portion to the Inspector of 
Schools, tho road portion to the Superintending Engineer. 

“IV.—To submit the scheme and estimate, with remarks of the Inspector 
of Schools and Superintending Engineer, to the lievenuo Commissioners, 
whose decision op every point shall be final. 

“ V.—To appoint Officers and manage disbursements as far as its own 
funds arc concerned. 


VI.-—To communicate with the Collectorate Committees in the adjacent 
Collectoratcs, in order to secure upifofmity and connection of»nlan in laying 
ofit roads, &c. • " ° 


* c VII.—To draw up at the end of the yedr an English Report and 
.figured abst^flct statement of receipts and disbursements for Ahe vhole 
Collectorate^ including the Talooka . funds, and forward it to twr‘"Itevem* 
Commissioners, the Executive and .Superintending Engineers, and Inspector 
of Schools.” • _ < 

21. Upon those proposals a long correspondence ensued between 
the Bombay Governr&eift # and the Secrotar'yiof State/which resulted 
in a Draft Bill prepared by tho Local Government and submitted 

in August 1866 for the! sanction of the 
Governor General prior to being in¬ 
troduced . into the local Council. The 
Draft BillJ of which tho preamble is 
•quoted in the margin, embodied the 
former proposals as regards the imposition; 


A BUI to provide in tho Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay funds lor oxpftndituio 
on object* of public utility anil im- 
proieineut; and to constitute local 

\ Committees for tho due udmimstratiou 
f such funds. 

A 
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of a cess of one anna in the Rupee of land revenue, and also as regards 
the constitution of local Committees for tho duo administration of 


the funds. It also included a proposal for a license tax, which was 
subsequently disallowed consequent on the operation of the Impe¬ 
rial License Tax (Act XXI. of 1867). The measure was referred to 


* No. 9 of 1867, dated 22nd Febrnury. 


the Home Government in a Despatch,* 
from which the following extracts are 


made :— 


Para. 5.—"We do not, indeed, object to such cesses when of moderate 
amount and when tho assessment of the land revenue is also not excessive. In 
the present instance the percentage on the laud revenue is no doubt very high ; 
but, on the other hand, we bclievo the latter to bo generally extremely light in 
Bombay ; and, on the whole, wc are of opinion that the agricultural population 
in that Presidency can well bear the additional impost. 

6.—" It is, indeed, asserted by the Bombay Government that the cess has 
been paid for some time without exciting any discontent, and it is no doubt 
also tiue that if its levy were now discontinued, it would be extremely 
difficult to re-impose it hereafter. 

8. —"We are * * * of opinion that in all places in the Bombay 

Presidency where a reservation was made, at tho period when the engagements 
of the people for the current settlement were entered into, of the right of 
Government to impose a local rate on land, the levy of the proposed one-anna 
cess may, after due notice to the people, properly bo sanctioned, but that it 
should not be imposed, under other circumstances, during the currency ot the 
existing settlement. 

9. —“ We are further of opinion that tho proprietors and occupiers of land 
held in Inam should bo on precisely the same footing, as respects the payment 
of tho cess, as land-holders who pay revenue to Government in the same 
district; that is to say, if the revenue-paying land holders of the district, 
should bn liable to the ecss, the proprietors and occupiers of lands held by 
Iuamdais in the distiiet she uld also bo liable to it, and not otherwise.'" 

22. The Secretary of State, in reply, expressed himself to lx? 
•favorable to tho levy of the proposed one-anna cess, on tho under¬ 
standing that, its continuance or introduction might bo permitted in 
all districts where the population might he ready to agreo to it as a 
voluntary contribution to he applied to purposes of local improvement. 
Ho accordingly authorized the Government of India to sanction the 
introduction of the necessary legislative measure into the Bombay 
Council. ' . 


23. In Scind a different cess exists, which I will now describe. 
In 1856 Sir Bartle Prere, then Commissioner in Scind, ordered 


1.oral Cessos in Scmd.—Bombay Act tljC levy, in 11 TalooksoftllC Province, 

viii. of i 860 . 0 f a ccss G f nine pie on each Rupeo of 

land revenue, together with a shop tax of four annas and two annas, 
respectively, in substitvytion of certain miscellaneous .taxes which 


liad descended from the time of the Native Government. The proceeds 
of these taxes were applied to purposes of local utility and* improve¬ 
ment. On the passing of the Income Tax, (Act XXXII. of 1860,>Mr. 
J. D. Inverarity, who had succeeded Sir Bartle *Prere as Commissioner 
of Scind, ordered the discontinuance of the local taxes r 6 n the ground 
that their collection had‘riot been legalised. In 1861 tlift Government 
of India ^having called upon the Government o£ Bombay to srtggest 
means for Raising a revenue in Scind in aid of public works expendi¬ 
ture, it was proposed to levy, for works of'Ideal improvement a 
tax of .hall ’an • anna in tho-. Rupee of land revenue collection. 
This suggestion was approved in December of tjmt year, but pend¬ 
ing the course of correspondence, the Bombay Government having 
had u~.der consideration, the subjept of the largo dofipit in J the rove-, 
nues of S 6 ind and the means whereby, after making alL practicable 
reductions, it could,he met, resolved to re-impose (with some modifi¬ 
cations) on the whole Province, under tho authority of a legislative 
■^aaetment, the taxes which had been introduced by Sir Bartle Pro re 

r and ; had afterwards been abolished. A Draft * Bill, to e-ivo 

* 4 •- » 
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effect to this object, was accordingly prepared by Mr. In- 
verarity. It provided for the lovy of one anna in each 

Rupee of existing assessment, wherever the limit of assessment 
on land had not been authoritatively fixed for a term of years, 
and for the levy of a similar ecss on collections on account of 
license tax and farms of land, or Sayer revenue,—one-half 

of the proceeds to be credited to Government as a set-off 

against the local expenses incurred by the State, as canal 

clearances, Imperial roads, public buildings, &c. ; and the other half, 
at the discretion of the Commissioner, to be placed at the 
disposal of the local Officers for expenditure on objects of local im¬ 
provement, such as “ roads and bridges, Schools, hospitals, dispensa- 
“ ries, dhurrumsalas, canals, wells, tanks, markets, and similar works 
“ of utility calculated to promote the public health, comfort, or 
“ convenience.” The Government of Bombay approved of this Draft 
Bill, and in October 1861 directed the Commissioner of Seind to 
impose the cess at once in anticipation of legislation. The sanction 
of the Governor General to the introduction of this Bill into 
the Council of the Governor of Bombay was applied for in 
July 1862, on which occasion it was remarked that the impost had 
been “ levied for more than half a yoar without a murmur or remon- 
“ strance of any kind.” 

In September 18G3 permission was granted to the introduction 
of the Bill into tho Bombay Council ; and after a correspondence, 
which has no hearing upon tho measure in its effect upon educa¬ 
tion, tho Bill was passed into law as Act No. VIII. of 1865 (B. C.), 
and is still in force. 

24. In its operation this Act differs from the practice in Bombay, 
in that there arc no local Committees, the Commissioner being the sole 
controlling Authority as regards expenditure. As to the popularity of 

f> *far'!n«o H oT' rl the cess, the Inspector writes that—“ It shares tho objection taken by • 
“ tlio public to any form of extra taxation, but tho facts of its 
“ introduction without opposition, .of its self-imposition in some parts 
“ of Scind, and of the advantages which it brings with it, and which 
“ seem to be generally appreciated, warrant the inference that it 
“ is popular.” 

25. Tho working of t^io Bombay cess is thus described in the 
Director’s Report for 1865-G6 :— 

“ One main cause of the School extension, now taking 1 place in Western 
India, has been the institution of a local cess for educational purposes in 12 
CoUectomtcs of the Presidency, viz., Ahmedabad, Surat, Kaira, Khandeisb, 
Sattara, Tanna, Poona, Rutnagherry, Belgaum, Dharwar, Canara, and Kullad- 
ghee. This cess having been imposed at a time of great agricultural prospe¬ 
rity appears not to have been unpopular with the people. The Educational 
Iuspeciois report on it as follows :— 

“ 1 That thjfl cess i§ popular with the people, and that o they recognise the 
Advantages to he derived from its judicious administration, wodd appear from 
the fadt tlftxt, in several plriees where it has not hitherto been levied, the people . 
ha\e come forward pnd, volunteered to pay it. This has been the case in some 
villages of^ne Nusserapoor Talooka v of the Tanna Collectoratc, and in several 
detached viflages of the Poona Collectoratc. • • • 

« <( i iphig year wejiave had the full benefit of the local cess, whifd^ has en¬ 

abled us to open a large number of Vernacular Schools, and to erect School- 
houses in places where they’were most urgently required, as melftioned abote. 
The ce^s is, I believe, paid willingly, and the people jfppear ter he £illy alive to 
the benefits to be derived from it; and fittm the Iqfgo increase in the number 
of scholars, it is evident that they are determined to avail thenjsglves of its 

benefits to the utmost.’ 

• • 

u The educational ptogress of the Deccan and Guzerat can only be emu¬ 
lated in this (" the Southern”) JDivision, where a local cess is available for 
Schools here, as there. 

“ The local cess has not only produced large additional‘funds for edu«i- 
tional purposes without any <;aU upon the Imperial revenues, but has alV* 
^stjrred up a spirit of interest in education throughout the eountuy, the’.local 
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funds being placed at the disposal of Talookaand Zillah Committees, subject to 
joint sanction from the Revenue Commissioner and the Director of Public In¬ 
struction. These Committees have been set to consider and make known the 
educational wants of their own talookas and districts. At first there was a 
tendency in the local Committees to seek the extension of English or Middle 
Class Schools, to the neglect of Vernacular or Lower Class Schools. This 
course, if followed out, would have caused a misappropriation of the local funds 
which, having been entirely subscribed by the cultivator class, should, in the 
first instance, have been applied to the establishment of Vernacular or Village 
Sohools, such as the children of the rvot would attend. A Resolution of Go¬ 
vernment (No. f.S t, dated 14th October 1805) has authoritatively settled this 
point, and now no assignments of local funds to English education are sanc¬ 
tioned in this Office unless the Collector of the district in question can furnish 
a ceitificate that the educational wants of the district as regards primary 
Schools have been supplied as far as possible.” 


20. In the year under reviow the progress of the ecss will he 
found in detail in the extract from the Director’s Report given below, 
in which it is satisfactory to see—(1") that “ the cultivator class lias 
especially come under its influence” ; and (2) that the pupils in 
cess Schools are tested and returned by regular standards of exami¬ 
nation which have recently been introduced. Prom both passages 
it will be seen what a powerful instrument of education for the 
masses has been brought into play, and how efficiently it is working. 

27. The statistics of the cess are as follows :— 


Years. 

1 

Assignment. 

K 

Increase of Schools 
ft n primary edu¬ 
cation. 

Increase of 
scholars. 

1SG1-G5 

; 

| 

Its. 

2,15,359 

No. 

1 18 

No. 

12,529 

1805-06 


3,13,521 

229 

23,011 

1800-07 

-1 

: 3,81,795 

253 

12,715 

Total 

I 

... I 

1 

9,10,078 

030 

•18,235 


The present, number of Lower Class Government Schools is 1,357 
with 79,180 scholars. This” development is, I think, unequalled in 
any part of India. 

28. There lias been some conti'ovorsy about tw‘0 questions in 
connection Avith the cess in Bombay—(1) whether .the cess is, or is 
not, a portion' of the Imperial dues, i. c., whether all, or some 
portion, of the Gj per cent, that noAV goes'to local purposes would not 
go straight -to the Imperial colters if the assessments in Bombay 
wore strictly made up to the limit generally imposed in Northern 
Jndia, namely, 50 per cent, of the net assets of the land, exclusive of 
cesses.. ’This question is rather one of revenue than education and 
need not Vo discussed here. 

29. ' fiio second^ point is .whether the payment of the ccss is a 
. voluntary payment. 

This'point is'important in its conncctipn Avith education, because 
a voluntary contribution made by the people for education is held 
on the grant-in-aid principle, tq be entitled to an equivalent from 
the State. „Tho Bombay Government lias urged that the cess is 
willingly paid and resembles a contribution made by a Munici¬ 
pality. ,To this it has been objected that, whatever may "have been 
the voluntary element in it at starting, the continuance of tl,ie pay¬ 
ment can hardly be voluntary in the sense that a municipal 
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contribution is voluntary, because the latter can bo increased or dimi¬ 
nished, or stopped altogether, at the pleasure of the rate-payers ; 
whereas it would be a very retrograde and improbable movement to 
allow tlie one-anna cess to be given up, and with it the whole scheme 
of elementary education, whatever might be the change in the senti¬ 
ments of those who contribute it. On the above grounds, it has been 
held that although possibly the cess may bo -willingly paid, it is 
not purely voluntary, and consequently is not entitled to an equiva¬ 
lent contribution on the grant-in-aid principle, even if the funds for 
such a contribution were at the disposal of Government. 

30. Before leaving this subject, the question will naturally 
occur, how is it that in Bombay so large a tax as 6^ per cent, of the 
land revenuo has been collected for tlireo years without ap¬ 
parent hardship or complaint ; whereas on this side of India 
two per cent, is the highest rate that can ho raised, and that 
only in the Central Provinces, where the assessments arc, as a 
rule, decidedly light, while half per cent, only has boon contri¬ 
buted by the people in the North-West. There seem to be two 
causes,—(1) lightness of assessment, to which I have already referred ; 
and (2) the cotton trade. Prom 1802 to 1866 a flood of wealth, 
estimated at 82.} millions of pounds sterling, burst over the 
Bombay Presidency ; and as over speculation and the action of 
companies of limited liability were in the main restricted to 
the Presidency town, the agricultural* classes have probably become 
far richer than in any part of India. But the Bombay Government 
would seem to bo entitled to tho credit of having seized upon a 
sudden - and fortuitous flush of prosperity as tho opportunity to 
establish a means of conferring upon the people the great boon of 
education for the masses. . 


31. In Madras, as explained in the Note for last year (para- 
, graph T5), there is an Bdueational Act 

(No. VI. nf 1803). tho ohj.-ct of which 
is to provide the Revenue Authorities with tho legal means of 
enforcing a rate which, it is alleged, was imposed upon certain 
towns and villages in the Godavery District, with tho consent of the 
principal inhabitants, for tlip maintenance of Schools of element¬ 
ary instruction. Tho Act i» also capable of extension into other dis¬ 
tricts and for other educational purposes and the rate appears to 

Whereas, ill certain town* and villages!, situated in the Delta Vary at tllC (ilSCietlOn 
Taluqw of tho Godavery District under the Presidency of Fort 
Saint George, Schools for elementary instruction have been 
established and maintained by a rate imposed by tho He\fnne 
Authorities, with tho consent of tho principal inhabitants of such 
towns and villages ; and whereas there nro no legal moans of en¬ 
forcing such rate, and it is expedient that provision should bo 
made for tho permanetico of tho said Schools m those places in 
which tho inhabitants desire to maintain them, and to enahlo the 
inhabitants of such tovvn% \illnges, or places, tq assess themselves 
for the purpose ;• and wherofts it is expedient that, in othiy towns, 
villnges^aud places in the said Goda\ery District, ns well ns in tlio 
other Districts jftibjeA to the Presidency oT Fort * Saint George, tho 
inhabitants should bo enabled to assess tboinseUcs t<Jr educational 
purposes, itfia hereby jffiuctcd osVollcfws.— 


of the Commissioners. 
From the preamble 
of tbe Act (which is 
quoted in the margin), 
there would seem to 
have been a want of 
unanimity among the 
inhabitants df tho dis¬ 
trict even where it was 


• first imposed, either at 

the time of petitioning for the .Schools, or' ‘subsequently! fn an^ 
case, fhe operation of «tho Act ha3 not been very successful, difii-a- 
culty apparently beirtg that.its extension is made to turpf on tli£ 
purely voluntary actio’n'of the people, vliereas experience elsewhere in 
India shows that purely voluntary contribution^ often m&«fo though, 
the influence of particular officials, are a very precarious fyasis for . 
any measure of permanenefe j and that no large systejm of elementary 
education ban lie. placed on any s^und and lasting footing, except 
\vhen the funds are provided by a measure which, however originated, 
is sufficiently camphlsory to ho independent of individual caprice. 

. 32. Moreover, it is clear, from the Inspectors* reporte, that there 

is sometimes a ^difficulty in" deciding what is “ purely volun\ 
tary” action on the part of the inhabitants. In one y6ar* 

Sol an interesting article in the Friend of India of 12th January XS65 on “ Cnee* and Poverty 
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there may be a majority in a village m favor of educa¬ 
tion and the extension of the Act may be petitioneds|or, but in tho 
following year a new Collector may come who does hot interest 
himself in education, or the harvest may be bad and money scarce, 
or tho majority may cease to appreciate the benefits of education, 
and may resent the payment of tbe rate. The Act would then have 
been imposed, and unless suspended by the special action of Govern¬ 
ment,—a measure that would probably bo attended with some diffi¬ 
culty and delay—it must remain in force in that district for five 
years, and yet it would seem an inaccurate representation of facts to 
call its action voluntary where the majority of the inhabitants 
may be against it. This point is strongly put by the Inspector 
of the 1st Division, who asserts that there “can be little doubtV 4 .%cwk» 
“ that, if a free voico were allowed in several villages, a majority pJrU - 
“ would elect the discontinuance of the Schools.” 

In another district an Inspector reports that the people refused 
to pay when the Act came to ho put in force, the Acting Sub- 
Collector being of opinion that the action taken had been premature P * B ° n dllt0, 
in some cases. 

Another Inspector (of the 2nd Division) reports that the M ' 
original applications for the Schools in the sub-division “ were got 
vp bg the praiseworthy elForts of Mr. Whiteside, one of tho 
Sub-Collectors of the district.” Thus it would appear that even 
where the Act is introduced, it is introduced sometimes through 
tho influeneo of a particular official ; hut such influence being per¬ 
sonal, and in this country generally short-lived, exposes the whole 
system to the objections discovered in 1850, and thus commented 
on by the Home Government :— 

“ The difficulties experienced l>y t.lie Officers of the Department of 
Grants-iu-aid to Vermicular education, ill establishing si general ‘system of 
Schools popular Schools on the basis of the existing ltnles 

for the administration of grants-in-ni<l, have been already referred to. But 
apart from the difficulty, and in many cases the impossibility, of obtaining the 
local support required for the establishment of a School under the grant-in-aid 
system, it cannot, be denied that the mere requisitions made *V>r the purpose by 
the Officers of the Education Department may have a tendency, not only to 
create a prejudice against education, but also to render the Government itself 
unpopular. And besides the unpopularity likely to ariso from the demands on 
the poorer members of the community, made in the way either of persuasion, 
or of authority, there can be no doubt that the dignity of the Government is 
compromised by its Officers appearing in tbe light of importunate, and often 
unsuccessful, applicants lor pecuniary contributions for objects which the Go- ^ w of 
verninent is confessedly very anxious to jrromotc.” patch of iee». 

33. Another difficulty in the Act seems to ho that it gives the 
management of the rate Schools to a body of Commissioners who in 8eo % 
villages must he chosen by the Collector from among the ryots, and 
are consequently quite uneducated, as a rule, themselves, and are , 
unequal to the intelligent control of, a School, and unfit to decide 
upon the branches of learning and tho rules of discipline to ho 
enforced therein. The Reports of the Inspectors teem with com¬ 
plaints of the incompetency* of these Commissioners, their want of 
unanimity, and their indifference'to tho duties entrusted to them. 

Mr. Garthwaite alone, the Deputy Inspector of the Malabar and 
Canara Circle, gives at all a favorable account of them. 

‘.I. Lastly, it, is evident,that the Act does not always wwk 
harmoniously,, but lead«t to recriminations bet,ween the District Offi- p, eB5 «. x 
cors and the educational Authorities,—the former distrusting the \\\S 
voluntary element represented by the latter, and t{ie latter blaming '~ (l ;,; t ~7. 
the inaction and want of co-operation in the former. In fact, the Htv " rU * 1 
Madras Government seems now to admit that the education of the 


• One Inspector complains of “ tlie almost totnl iucompetenty of the Comipissioners” (page 67) ; another 
(page 17) says that a “ School is gradually declining owing to the conduct of the Commissioners • noli 
deserves a stronger name than mere indifference.” 
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masses cannot be expected from the Act; fot in the review of the 
operations of the year, it is observed that “ the Act is not well adapted 
for being successfully applied to small villages, though well suited to 
large villages and towns in which there are intelligent persons to act 
as Commissioners.” 

35 . lienee, although during the year there has hcen an 
increase in Schools of the Lower Class in Madras from 842 Schools 
with 16,009 scholars, to 985 Schools with 19,510 scholars, yet 
tlicro has hcen no extension ot the Act \ on the contrary, into 
Schools have decreased from 95 to 84, it having been ascertained that 
the assent of the inhabitants in certain villages had not been 
really voluntary. The increase in the number of Tower Class Schools 
has been obtained under a new and totally different system,—the 
system of payment for results.* It is to this new system, and not 
to the 1 * 3 operation of the Act, that the Madras Government is now 
apparently disposed to look for the extension of elementary education ; 
but it may be feared that, if this system alone is persisted in, 
elementary education for the masses must be very far oil' in Madras. 
The system of payment for results lias, on many grounds, been 
considered unsuited to elementary education, not only on account ot 
the expensivef and cumbersome machinery ot inspection a\ hicli it 
involves, and the difficulty ot checking the expenditure, hut because 
under it the action of Government is not to establish Schools where 
they are most wanted, but to assist them where they are already 
established, and where, prlmd facie , there is less need of State 
assistance than in those districts where there are no Schools at all. 

3 ( 5 . Without going so far as to assert that the introduction of 
a general cess into' Madras is possible, or even desirable, for this 
depends on a variety of considerations io reign to a Note on Educa¬ 
tion, yet it may, perhaps, he said that a better illustration of tho 
soundness of the principle advocated in the Despatch ot 1 8 .>9, and 
of the superiority of even a quasi voluntary rate over a purely 
voluntary vato could hardly be found than in the. contrast of the 
working of the Bombay cess with that of the Madras vato. Both 
measures havodicen in force lor ahout the same time , I annex the 
stat istics of their respective results :— 



r * 

Bombay. 

W 

Y ears. 

Annual in¬ 
crease of 
cecs Schools. 

Annual in¬ 
crease of 
pupils. 

Annual in¬ 
crease of rat e 
Schools. 

ISO l -<>5 ' . . 

148 

12,529 

75 

1805-0(5 ... • 

2 29 

24,041 

• 4 

1S0G-G7 ... — 

254 

C F 

12,715 

5 

«. 

P resent, 
number of 
Schools is 
1,457. 

Present 
number of 
plVplls 1 s 
7<),t;89. 



M adras. 


ars. Annual in- Annum in- am.ua .u- Annua ] increase of 

create of crease ot crease ot rate . 

cess Schools. pupils. Schools. 1 1 

. _ _ _______ ________ M _. 

. . 148 12,529 75 

... 2 29 24,041 • 4 140 

... ... 254 12,715 5 Wot given, eleven 

c* > - Schools having-been 

Present, Present elo-et^, but t he tot al 

number of number of number of pupils 

i Schools is pfipils is in the exuthijx 81 

1,457. 7«0,l;89. School s is 2,802. 1 

The North-Western Provinces have long been remarh&fSle ior 
«... o.* success in the diffusion ot 


1 lie l.rnnl Cobs mtl.o Xortli-WoJtotn Provinces. _ 

statistics. elemehtary. cthteabJ^n on 

Ci.wirnim.Mit l.mver Chuiu Schools .3,467 pupils... the UulkahuildeC SyStClU, 

Auk ' d ” ” * • _H ” ,i ’~ G9 fcfr a further accbftnt of 

125,304 w'liich I must refer to 
e,. u,i*at ... 64171 • M.I6S paragraphs 173 to 180 of 

- . __— the Note for 18(55-06. 

3 Thrip «r» >u<tn;pt.ou, S< liociS, rnithcr aided nor inspected; they are Tint octimo + inr. +l,r» 

- -h.,wn 1.1 1,11 111 the return, ot ol , r PronmM. X>Ul, III CSllIimimg LUC 

* 1'or an nctouu* of thirty stein see correspondence in Appendix. 

Tho T.oeal Government, during tint year, bus increased the Establishment by tbree'Diicching 
1 Inspectors and IS Inspecting School Musters. ' 


Cl. n.ledj 


$ 22,1 

3,209 

125,394, 

* 68,163 


J These are ludujci.oua 8,t„.<.)■>. neither aided nor inspected; they are 
- "U<»wn ut nil in the returns ot ot i r Provinces. 
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progress of the movement in the North-West, it is but fair to 
other Provinces that the “ important modification,” to which I have 
referred above, should not be lost sight of ; it being only in the 
North-West that the Government has shared the burden equally with 
the landowner. The extracts from the Director’s Report given below, 
will show favorable progress during the year under review, but there 
is a want of precision in the information supplied as the 
standards of examination by which these Schools aro tested and 
returned. In the new settlements which are now in progress 
the cess is being consolidated in the 55 per cent, of the net 
assets of the land taken by the State, so that henceforth, to 
quote the order of the Local Government, “the whole of the local “Zl j.'.'v ! 
“ cesses will in future be defrayed, not by the landowner, but out p “ r * B 
“ of the share of the rent which has always been the admitted 
“ right of the State, and, therefore, no claim to any control or 
** management of the funds on the part of the Zemindars could for 
“ a moment bo sustained.” 

88 . But it is 7iot quite clear how this view is to be reconciled 
with the history of the cess which has been given above. It 
will there have been seen ' that the eess introduced by Mr. 
Thomason, about the year* 1850, was sanctioned by the Home 
Government on the understanding—as a peculiarity in these 
Provinces—that one-half was to fall on the landowner, and the 
other half on the State. Rules for the assessment of the cess were 
subsequently laid down in the “ Saharunpore Settlement Directions.” 
in which it is prescribed that the Government demand is to he ,. ukc ,t, A 
limited to 50 per cent, of the net assets of the land, and that the 
•cess is to be deducted before the determination of the demand, and 
thus is to fall equally upon the landowner and the State. The 
Local Government, however, now declares the Government demand to 
be 55 per cent, including the cesses. But it is not clear how any claim 
which the landholder may have had to a control over the proceeds of his 
share of the cess that he paid in addition to the Government demand 
is affected by the fact that the cesses are consolidated'in a higher 
demand which covers them. The payment seems to come as directly 
from his pocket as before. In fact, if any change has been made at 
all by the consolidation of the cess, it would seem that whereas one- 
half of the cess was formerly, under the old settlements, paid by the 
State, it is now all paid' by the people,—the voluntary element and 
the Stato’s share of the payment having practically disappeared. 

Moreover, it would seem to be somewhat undesirable, for the 
view to be,established in the minds of an agricultural population' 
that the local ccss is paid “ no longer by the landowner, but by the 
Statefor if so, it ceases to them, to be a local eess at all, and 
becomes simply a grant from the Imperial revenues. It is true 
that, under such circumstances, “the landowner could not for 
“ a moment sustain a claim to a control of such funds ;” but tjiis would 
chiefly bfc because the whole character of the cess would be lost. It, 
wv.uld no longer be considered a local rate for Meal purposes, 
and the to^-payer would cease tp have tiny more interest in its 
expenditure,- than he has in expenditure from money dollech?d 
in anothu* part of the-emp^ro. This viow might gather colifirntution 
from the succeeding paragraph! of the same Resolution, • in which it 
is broadly-* stated that “the ce§s is'imposed for the benefit of the 
community at large,” whereas, in'other Provinces, its proceeds arc 
strictly localised. 

However this poii\t may beg auif the question is rather one of 
revenue than, education, there would appear* to be no change 
intended in strictly devoting to education the same proportion of tfte 
land revenue receipts which, has hithjerto been appropriated to that pur- 

• Mr Thom anon's earliest proposal was made in 184(\ to the effect that, in every village, a bihou> 
blaster should be entertained asjp" villose servant,” but nulhii/g delimit, jppaiuutly, w.ih don* until U od 
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pose, or in devoting it to the education of$ie lower classes by whom, 
or for whom, the cess is contributed. 

39. As regards the cess in the four permanently settled districts 
of the North-Western Provinces, I find that, in his report for 1803-64, 
the Director of Public Instruction wrote as follows :— 

" The Inspector and joint Inspector rightly congratulate themselves on 
the successful introduction of the School cess throughout the circle. They 
sav, ‘ notwithstanding that we had four distiicts permanently settled like 
Bengal in our circle, we havo succeeded in inducing the landholders of these, 
as well as those which have still several years of their last settlement to run, 
to give in voluntary agreements to pay their portion of School cess, and it is 
u source of infinite pleasure to us that, when the other circles, much older 
than ours, have still districts or portions of districts without the Halqabandi 
system, it has universally been introduced in this circle. If the object was 
of the establishment of our department, what the late most lamented Mr. 
Thomason said, to enable the zemindars and the cultivators to understand the 
village accounts and the Putwari's papers, we can now fairly say we have 
brought education within the reach of every living soul in the circle. To 
prove liow far it is done, or is being done, I shall suggest to add a column in 
the coming decennial census statements, to show how many of the male popula¬ 
tion can read and write. This will afford important data for our future cal¬ 
culations, ami la\ ing down of principles.' This subject has already been 
rnentionec 1 to His II onor. 

“ With reference to the cess (i per cent) contributions of zemindars in 
the permanently settled distiicts, the Inspector strongly urges the grant, by 
the Government of a money contribution of equal amount, on the grounds 
that the promise was distinctly given to the contributors at the time of 
assessment. The then Agent and Commissioner, Benares, in a letter dated 
lltli September I 860 , to the address of the Inspector, writes: C 1 induced the 
landholders of the permanently settled districts to agree to pay one-half per 
cent. School cess, on the distinct undeistandiug that, if they did so. Govern-* 
ment, as in fairness bound, would pay the other half per cent. I would not 
otherwise have asked them to pay.’ Mr. Tucker encloses the copy of a letter 
to himself from Mr. Colvin, the Lneutenant-Governor, on the same point, 
dated 28th April 1857, in which that high official says —‘ By and bye we 
must ask for a money eight annas contribution by Government for your 
permanently settled distiicts, where the ^emindais havo agreed to pay that 
amount.' 

“ Now that the use and permanency of the Village Schools are established, 
and the financial condition of India has recovered from the strain of unavoid¬ 
able political calamities, the time poiuled to by Mr. Colvin seems to have 
arrived. The money eightTannas conti ibution may be paid either in the form 
of a yearly allotment to* these districts, equal in amount to the one-half per¬ 
cent collections, or in the form of a monthly grant-in-aid, equal to the monthly 
expenditure on the Schools established in the districts by the sole aid of the 
local eiss. The latter, as a measure more in consonance with the duft of the 
educational despatch ot 1854, seems to me the most dean able. I 11 either ea-e 
it wall be necessary to make a provision in the Budget estimates. If 11 is 
Honor appioves, 1 propose to make this mutter the basis of a definite propo¬ 
sal before the time comes for preparing the estimates for 1 805-66." 

Upon this the Ijicutenant-Govcr'noi; 'stilted that lie would bo 
glad to receive the Director’s proposal, and that he would submit it* 
lor the * lavprablo consideration of t.lie Govemmeift of India. Ac¬ 
cordingly* in November 1864, a definite application was made fry 
Bupces *20,000 as “ aq equivalent of the half per cent voluntary 
“‘■contributed by the :Zemindars of Benares, Mirzapore, (ihazeepore, 

“ end J(iunpore.*’ The application, owing apparently t>o insuffiefhrft 
.explanation of its exact nature, was at first refused, but.subsequently, 
on its being represented to be quite voluntary, was sanctioned in. 
.February 1806, anti the grant was included in the Budget for that 
year. 

The reshit of Ibis jneasure is thus described in the report of the 

currently ear— 

“ The liberal concessions of the Government to giVe'their quota of the 
“ School eesiK in the peimamntly settled Benares Province has doubled otic 
1“ means to open, support, and impt<o\e the Village Vernacular Schools in the 
“ four districts, namelyj Benares, Ghazeepore, Jounpoie, and Mirzapore;—it* 
“ has not oulj doubled om» means, but piovtd to4jie people beyond a doubt 
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" that the Government is scrupulously faithful to its word and principle;_it 

" has enabled ua to ask for more, and it has prepared the people to give us 
"more. Subscriptions for building School-houses—even for Halqabandi 
" School-houses, for which the people already pay a cess—are pouring in, and 
“ we have nothing left to complain of. We have received all possible assis- 
" tance from the District Officurs in furtherance of the cause of education, 
" and if it be not too much presumption on our part, we may be allowed to 
“ say that we enjoy the full confidence of the people." 


If the change which has been introduced by the new settlements 
into the character of the cess in the other districts of the North- 
West has been rightly interpreted (in paragraph 88) above, the con¬ 
cession made to the Zemindars in these four permanently settled dis¬ 
tricts is, or shortly will be, the only relic of the important modification 
under which the Government unnecessarily "shares with the land- 
owner” the burden of a payment which is entirely raised for his benefit, 
and over which there is no imperial control. In all other Provinces, 
where cesses exist, the principle laid down in the despatch will be 
strictly in operation. 

40. During tho year an important movement has taken place, 

which, as it will no doubt contribute 
Eclneat.onui Committees in the largely to the spread of elementary 

education and to tho best utilization of 
the cess, should bo mentioned here. I refer to the systematic 
organisation of educational Committees in. each District which are 
thus described :—• 


“ Local Educational Committees, composed of influential members of the 
community, both olfioial and non-ofiieial, will at once be formed in every dis¬ 
trict in those Provinces IVfr the purpose of exercising supervisory functions 
over the Government Schools in the district under the control of the Director 
of Public Instruction, and co-operating generally in the promotion ol' educa¬ 
tion. 


“ The Committee will be expected to meet at least once a month, and to 
submit to the Director of Public Instruction an Annual lteport on the state 
ol' education and the condition of the Schools in tho district on or before the 
1 st March of each year. 

“ Local Committees will issue no direct orders to, nor in any way direct¬ 
ly interfere with, the Officers of the Educational Department. Any action 
they may desire to take must be thiough tlje Director of Public Instruction, 
or by representation through him to the Government. 

“ All School Masters and Officers geneially.of the Department will at once 
supply all information in their power on educational subjects to the local Com¬ 
mittees, on the requisition of the Secretary. 

"The Judge, Magistrate,* Joint Magistrate, Assistant Magistrate, and 

Civil Surgeon, tho Principal Sudder 
Ameen and Moonsiffs, the Tehsildars ‘of 
the district, and the Deputy Inspector of 
Schools, shall be ex-Officio Members of tho District Educational Committees. 

"The Judge, or in his absence tho Collector and Magistrate, shall he 
President of the Committee, which will elont its owu Vice-President and a 
Joint Secretary, and lay down rules for the conduct of business.,, The Head 
Master of the District English School (whero there is one) will he ex-Ojjicio 
Member and Joint Secretary to the Comnvittee. 


• Or Deputy Cotnmis*ioner and Assistant 
, CommiWsioner, as the case may be. 


" The Commissioner of the Division and Inspector of Schools will bo * 
ex-(yjJ z "i i o Members of the Committeps within their cucles. 

" The above-named Officers and the Members of the Scientific Institute 
are appointed members ofjiho District Educational Committee in the Allyghur 
District, and the Secretary to the Institute and the Head Master of the Ally- 
glm/ English School are appointed Joint. Secretaries. It must be understood 
that the jurisdiction of local Committees shall in no case extend to Female 
Schools. 

“ Nominations of members of Committees njust be submit-ted for sanction 
of Government through the Collector and Magistrate. 

" Edueatipnal Committees, composed of the above-named* ex-Officio 
Members, arfy appointed in all districts, and are requested to meet without 
delay, and to submit a selected list pf influential gentlemen whonp they would 
recommend, and who are willing to net as members of tbe District Committee, 
in view to their appointment as such." 

j • 
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• The result of the working of those local Committees, which 
seem to be analogous to the Collectorate Committees in Bombay, 
has yet to be seen, but their action will probably be very beneficial. 
They combine the intelligence of the local officials with the general 
co-oporation of the people, and at the same time they liavo no power 
by direct interference to hampor the action of the Department in 
any one locality. They must act through the Director, and thus 
sufficient uniformity seems secured. Already in the North-TV cstern 
Provinces the strong point of the system seems to be the large 
interest in educational matters, which has been aroused throughout the 
community, as is shown from the return of private subscriptions and 
endowments which amounted in the year under review to Rupees 
1,17,487, and this it will be remembered is over and above 
the proceeds of the cess. This interest cannot fail to be still 
further developed and utilized by the re-organised Committees. 


41. 


The cess in the Punjab corresponds very closely with the 

princi pie advocated in the Despatch of 


Education in the Punjab. T i • ,• i , , , , 

1859. It is entirely paid by the land- 
owner in addition to the land tax ; and though willingly paid is not 
voluntary, but is assessed with the regular Government demand, and 
is mainly devoted to the education of the agricultural classes. 


42. I am indebted to Captain Ilolroyd, the Officiating Director of 
Public Instruction for the following interesting account of this cess, * 
and of its effect upon elementary education :— 


Origin of the cess. 


Before the formation of the Punjab Education Department, the agricul¬ 
turists of several zillalis were induced by 
Districts Officers to contribute a small per¬ 
centage on the land revenue for the support of Schools. On the appointment 
of a Director of Public Instruction in 185*1, and the organization ot a scpaiate 
Department, it was thought desirable that the educational cess should be extend¬ 
ed to the whole Province, and an order was issued that, where the settlement 
had not been completed, o,\ie percent, on the revenue should bo levied for the 
maintenance of Village Schools, and that in other eases District Officers 
should endeavour to induce (.lie people voluntarily to subscribe to the cess. 
In July 1857 Mr. Arnold, the Director, was able to report that the cess was 
then * being levied in far the greater portion of the Punjab/ It was long, 
however, before the full amount was raised throughout the whole Province. 
Thus it was not till 18(511 hat the people of the Ilooshyarpore Disti iot, who were 
amongst the first to raise a cess, agreed to contribute at the rate ot one* per 
cent., and the eess in this district must still bo viewed in the light of a 
voluntary contribution as it has not vet been included in the settlement. 


from North- 


“In tho districts made' over from the North-Western .Provinces after 

the mutiny the cess had already been intro¬ 
duced, but not on one uniform plan for every 
district. Thus in tho Goorgaon District the 
people in tho villages; contained in each * halqa’ contributed amongst them 
.sufficient to pay the salary of the village teacher of that particular ‘ halqah 


Districts* made over 
Western frounces. 


“The cess is now raised iu every district of the Punjab at the rate 
Cess now levied in cVcry district of one per cent., with tho exception-of Hazara 


except lluzura. 


whcre.it is taken in one village only. 


“ The Table given below will show the annual estimated income from 
io-e 1*856-57, to 18<;8-f>S). I regret to state that 

ineomp rom o . £k ere j g j n ofl; ce no record of the amount 

actually realized, and I have been unable to procuro the desired information in^ 
Jjaliore. It is doubtless very essential that the actual income should be 
known, and it will accordingly in future years*be ascertained and recorded in 
this Office.” 
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Memorandum of the estimated Income of the One per cent. Educational Cess Fund. 


Years. 


Amounts. 

Remarks. 

1850-57 


Rupees. 

1,08,004 

Bnlnnce in hand on 30tt 

3857-58 


1,51,544 

September 18G7, as per State 

3858-59 


1,92,002 

inent of Accountant General 

1859-00 


1,75,220 

Rfipees 1,91,231-13-5. 

1860-01 


1,89,070 

1861-0-2 


2.01,9 43 


1862-GO 


2.08,908 


18G6-G4 


2,10,000 


1804-65 


2,10,000 


3865-66 


2,10,000 


1860-67 


2.12,710 


1867-68 


2,07.122 


1868-69 


2,10,083 



“ The one per cent, cess was oiiginaliy contributed for tho support of 

Village Schools, and the amount raised in 


Objocts on winch cess at first expended. 


each pergunr.nh was, as a rule, expended in 


that pergunnah ; a small pnfpoitiou also of the cost of the supervising agency 
was bor e by this fund. 

“ In the year 1SG0 the Department was thoroughly re-organized, tho 

c , , ... , . old system was swept away, and an entirely 

System introduced in 18G0. J ,, • 1 J 

new order ol things was introduced. It was 

then ruled that the eess eo’leeted annually in all districts, together with the 

accumulated balances of the same, should bo formed into one general fund, 

which was to be expended in the following proportion :— 


“ T1 ic first charge was to be the cost of Tchsiloe and Female Schools —‘ after 
that, 10 per cent, of the balance of each year’s income was to bo set aside for 
the salaries and contingent expenses of School Mohuri irs* ; five per cent, for 
the publication of the Sarkari Akhbar ; four per cent, for contingent expenses 
of all Vernacular Schools, including cost of prizes given by Distiict Officers j 
six per cent, for stipends of Teachers studying at the Normal School, and the 
remainder was to l>o devoted to the maintenance of Village Schools; the num¬ 
ber allowed for each district being, as a rule, m tho direct ratio of its annual 
income from the cducitional cess’;—any small savings that might accrue 
fioni month to month might be expended by Distinct Officers in prizes, &c. 


Chaises traufefciicd to Impcii.il 
Scenes 


“ Subsequently the Supreme Government consented to pay the sala- 

l ies of Chief Mohm urs and the cost of the 
Sarkari Aklil ar, and to allow Rupees 40,710 
per annum for the maintenance of one ‘ Model 
School’ in each telisil of the Punjab; audit lias been ordeieij •' aat Female 
School^'not intended pi incipally for the daughters of agnou 1 ' cists shall be 
no longer maintained from the fund. 


“ Vernacular Schools for boys are classed as Town or Village Schools 

according to the standard to which they attain, 
Town mul \ illnge Si urn s. and without reference to the locality*w here they 

mav be situated. As a matter of fact, however, those that come up to tho 
standard fixed for Town Schools are general 1 / situated in tonus, though 
there "re rial a few Schools situated in laige towns, that do not come up to 
tins staiulerd, and consequently appear* in the returns ns Village Schools. Of 
course there may be two or more Town'Schools, or there may bo none, what¬ 
ever, in any particular tolisik 


The grant from the Imperial revenuo for ‘ Model Schools’ is expended 
, . , . on Town Schools in tehsils whero such 

Grant from Imperial revenno tor _ , . . . . . . , . 

Model i-eboola, eviH-niksl partly on Schools exist, where they do not exist It IS 
To’wuand partly on Village 80110018. expended on the best Village School in the telisil. 

■ j A Town School often costs more than the grant 

made fur a Model School, and the difference is then paid Irom the one per 


* Ifote.— i?ho Chief Mohurrlr was to f>e under the,Deputy Commissioner of tho district, and was to 

• vidt Schools, to accompany the Inspector and tho District Officers J on their tours, Ac, The Assistant 

* Mohurric was to keep the accouuta, muko out returns, Ac , Ac. 
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cent. cess. During 1800-67 Government contributed Rupees 21,500-7-2, and 
Rupee? 15,125 were p tid from the one per cent, cess for Town Schools. For 
Village Schools the cost to Government was Rupees 21,712-12-2, aud to the cess 
Rupees 1,39,326-10-7* 

« The objects on which the cess is now expended, and the distribution 

of expenditure for the current year, arc as 

Objects on which cess now follow • 
expeuded. 


Rs. As. P. 


Assistant School Molitirrirs ... 

502 

0 

0 

per mensem 

Travelling allowance to Chief Mohurrirs... 

135 

0 

0 

33 

Cast of' Male Scho >ls. Town and Village .. 

13,010 

7 

0 

73 

Co-t of Female Schools, Village 

SO J 

0 

0 

3 3 

Stipends to Normal School students 

1,155 

0 

0 

3 3 

Stipends to Vernacular scholars selected 
from Vernacular Schools and sent to 

Zillah Schools by Di-tuet Officers 

352 

0 

0 

3 > 

Rut cost of Normal Schools 

500 

0 

0 

» 

Scholarships to students of Vernacular 

Schools sent to Zillah Schools by 

Inspectors 

330 

0 

0 

33 

Total 

17,152 

7 

0 


Expenditure on educational buildings 

tlui mg 1367-OS 

10,82 1, 

0 

0 



The salaries of Teachers employed in IMale Schools, Town and Village, vary from 
Rupi <•-- five per mensem to Rupees 30 per mensem. As shown in the last 
paragraph, a laige poition of the cost of Town Schools, and 1>y far the greater 
pait of the expenditure on Village Schools, is^paul liotn the cess. The cost 
of erecting and rep hi ing Village Schools is paid from the cess, winch formerly 
bore the ovpenditiue on vatious other kinds of educational buildings. 

“ Originally the whole country was divided into ‘ hahpas/ and one 

School was cstahli-hcd in each. It was in¬ 
tended that this School should meet the require¬ 
ments of all tin* villages contained m the halqa. 
The system did not answer, and was soon abandoned. Bov s from one village 
cannot easily be induced t o at,tend a Scho d m a neiglibouimg village, and it was 
found that more good could ho effected by r fixing the sites of Vcinaeular 
Schools m the laig»r villages, ot in those where the people showed some desire 
for education. 


llulk-ibrnitli’** ‘-V’-.tt'm do-s 
now i xi^t m the* Punjab. 


not 


“It has boon already stated tint the cess raised in each tehsil w as 
originally expended, as far as po-sible, in that tehsil ; and that m 1860, 
when the Department was re-organizcd, the cess was formed into one 
general fund, of which a certain pot turn was set apart for the cost of 
Tehsdee (altervv aids Town) ami Female Schools and for School .Mohmrirs, for 
the Saikan AUhbar and for contingent exposes, and for stipends to Tcacheis 
at the Normal Schools ; and it was i uled that the number of Village Schools 
in each distnet, suppoited from the hal.inee that lcniuined after providing for 
these charges, should, as a rule, be in the* direct rqtio of the income* of the 
di-trict. The vaitous change*, however, that Jiave oeoui red in t he items of 
expenditure chargeable to the ecss, hive probably made it difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to observe f.his l til*', as any fresh change must have alfmed the pro¬ 
portion* of the expenditure from the fund in oveiy district. Foim-ily there 
was a large unexpended balance, and for some veais the expcndituie was 
allowed to exceed the .ifieome ; of late, however, J)istuct Ofllccis have been 
invitgil to reduce th*e expenditure where possible, and every piopOSed increase 
has been disallowed. 


“ At tiic present time the expenditure in ■■mne distnets much exceeds. 
At jmsuit <*Kpou < 1 y a re or and in otlieis falls far short of the income , 
number ui Schools not m pro- rnd though the a ho v i* 1 ulc has not hbefi formally 
portion to income. rescinded*, it has beep allowed to fall into abeyance. 

To lesfore the proper proportion of Schools will entail considerable leductions 
in some di-tuot- ; hut*tho present distnbution of expenditure requires careful 
revision, as it appears to be regulated oc no fixed principle, but to have resulted 


‘ ' t, 

*, A ote From this it will be srnn that the amount contribute by Government foi Vernaiwlar Schools is 
Pfrcatfir than the cost of Fown Stimuli. I h ' ■ti : -1 1 . of ouiiivie, it ivnuhl ifol bi* yrcatrr if anv tonsitl* rabfo number of 
Village Soho Is should coma up to t lie ln^linr standard. Ain|or P ullor’a mlyinal pi oposition vvus tbut ali Town 
bohuols should bo entirely supported by Guv ei umoui, and all Villugo Schools by the one per ceut. cess. 
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from the changes that have been made in the charges payable from the cess, 
and from a dislike to enfoice the reduction of Schools in localities where the 
income is small. 

“ To sum up, the fund is a general fund, but it was intended that., 
after providing for certain general charge®, the balance should, as ft rule, bo 
distributed in proportion to the income of each district. In practice, this 
principle has not been observed, and in some localities the expenditure is much 
greater than the income, in others much less. A re-distribution of expendituie 
is necessary, but must be carried out with groat care. 

“Expenditure in each district is sanctioned in accordance with the 

„ ,. , ... ... provisions made in the Budget submitted bv 

Machinery controlling expenditure. G ,, . , p ,. , 

Deputy Commissionets to the Director, ana 

passed bv the lineal Government. Cheques on the one per cent, cess fund 
for the full amount sanctioned in the Budget, ami signed by the Director, are 
remitted monthly to Deputy Commissioners, by whom they tire cashed. All 
appointments are made l>v Deputy Commissioners, who submit to tins Ollieo 
monthly in the Vernacular copies of the pay bills of Establishments, and 
statements showing the balance' m band at the commencement, of the month ; 
the savings, if any, dining the month ; and the balance in hand at its close; also 
the amount expended on pri/.cs, scholar hip®, Sre. The original lulls aro 
retained tin the Di®t,tict Offices, and the money is disbui«ed by the Deputy 
Commissioners t.h: ougli their Tohsildai s. The expenditure from this fund is 
shown iu the annual returns of the Depaitmrnt. The amount sanctioned for 
erection and repair of buildings is lemitted to Distil. t Ollicei®, m advance, at 
the commencement of the year, by the Director, I’uhlie Distinction, Punjab, by 
moans of cheques on the educational cess fund. At the close of the year 
the District Officers render an account of the advances to the Director, Public 
Instruction, Punjab. 

“The effect of the one per cent, cess has been to snpetsede many of the 

old ‘Maktabs’ and ‘ Patsliala®’, or to convert 
t them into Government Schools, and to extend 
education to numerous localities where no Schools tormeily existed. Amongst 
tlie l'uial population of the Punjab a knowledge of the Oordoo language and of 
antlimetic has been wid'dv diffused, an 1 m minv of our Schools 1‘eisian is 
taught very much better than it could be leuint in the old ‘ Maktabs.’ 

“ The number of students attending Vernacular Schools had in- 
„ , . creased from 1I,09S in 1S59-60 to 6‘2,">55 iu 

Reduction ot indigenous (schools. , , , ■ , , o 1 1 

lShb-67. 1 Iic statistics <>f indigenous Schools 

ore hardly to bo depended on; for 1S59-00 the returns gav3 (1,909 Schools 

with 69,090 pupils; in 1S00-67 there were ®.ih 1 to be 5, Pit Schools containing 

09,750 pupils. That tho number of indigenous Schools lias greatly decreased 

there can ho no doubt; this, however, is not to ba attiibnted altogether to the 

operation of the one per cent, cess—as veiy many have been absorbed by the 

introduction of the Branch School sy stem in connection moie especially with 

Zillah Schools. 

districts the effect of Government Vernacnl.ir Schools on 
the manners and habits of the boy's is 
very lematkaldc. In LS5S-59, when iininv 
of tlrcse^ Schools were first established, the wildest, reports were circulated, and" 
it was :f=seiteil that Governmimt, after collecting all the little boys, intended 
to sen»d them down to.Calcutta with some ulterior object that was not cleuly 
explained, hut. in a shoit, tim*! the sclmlais weie ready to come in any' di-tamo 
for an examination. AVhen the discipline m.imtainel m a district is good, 
all the boys who appear at an examination are licit and clean in then- poison®, 
and ifre provided with cvi ry requisite, such as paper, pen®, ink, &<: , .Co. This 
i® particularly the case in the Goodhianuh Jh.tiirt (where.the stand ird of 
education in Village Schools also is uiiiisicill \ "lligh)^ and is to be at 1 1 llmV'd 
to the ’Ire live supervision of the Clnef»Mohui i ir.‘ r l lie effect pioduwil by 
many of our Village Schools in teaching habits ot neatness, older and cleanliness, 
wi 'iie rural "population is of .gicut, impoitance. 

“ It cannot be said, however, that there 
* education amo'o 

No general desire for education t , • nild though 

amonght. .igiieu tiijeis. the lumberdnrs do take a genuine mtoicst in 

the Schools, the proportion of such pljeos^is on.ill.» The old idea still prevails 
very extensively, that it a boy goe» to School lie K ol no use for tlie plough. 

“There "are no means of aseci t lining the nutViber of boys who have 
„ , . * \ . leceived an education in Schools suppoitcl 

0 fron\ the one per cent. cess. , It Would 

lie adv’antageous if certain definite standards Acre fixed, and the number of 
boys who passed annually by r such standatds were recorded. In the abeenco . 


“ In some 

Kfleets of Sellouts on lial.it® of !><>> s. 


is 
!®t, 
the) e 


a;.y 
t he 


general desire for 
agi icult ural pnpula- . 
are many' places nhcie 
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of aach a system (which would no doubt present some difficulties which need 
not be discussed bere) the educational progress that has been made can be 
judged by observing the number of boys in ea*di class as detailed further 
on,—remembering at the same time that neither arithmetic, nor geography, 
nor history, nor mathematics, would under the old system have been learnt 
by any of the boys who attend the Schools; and that, even Persian, if taught 
at all, would have been taught, with few exceptions, in os inefficient a manner 
as can be conceived. 


Standard of Town and Village School*, 
and aubject* taught. 


" There is one uniform scheme of studies for all Town and Village 

Schools in which Oordoo is taught. The 
scheme provides for eight classes, though com¬ 
paratively few Schools possess them all. A 
boys, of whom 20 must be above the 0th, and 
that do not come up to this standard are 
The study oi Nagriis carried on, as a rule, much more exten- 
districts that formally belonged to the North-Western Provinces. 


Town School must contain 50 
some above the 4th, class. All 
Village Schools, 
fiively 


in 

The Nagri classes correspond with the lower classes of Oordoo Schools, and 
the boys are, when possible, encouraged after finishing the Nagri course to 
continue their studies in Oordoo and Persian. Many commence Oordoo before 
they reach tho 1st Nagri class. There are altogether in Town and Village 
Schools 9,457 students who learn Nagri. 


" The following Table exhibits the number of agriculturists and of 
Clares who Attend Town mid ^"-agriculturists, and also the proportion of 
Vjilitge School*. Hindoos and Mahomedans and boys of other 

leligions (principally Sikhs), in Town and 
Village Schools:— 



Hindoos. 

Mahomedans. 

Others. n 

Total. 

<T) 

~*jr. 

*U 

3 

15 

O 

bf) 

< 

1 

13 

CJ 

N • 

§ 

O 3 








Town Schools 

5,702 

2,332 

564 

8,598 

4,458 

4,140 

Village „ .. 

26.823 

j 

21,204 

5,670 

1 

53,757 

! 

40,134 

13,323 


The Schools are attended by people of all classes except the lowest. Thong'll 
there is no rule on the subject, Chumars, and boys of very low caste, aro virtu¬ 
ally excluded. In some cases the sons of Saulars attend Village Schools, and 
their relatives occasionally show much interest in their progress. "Where 
Village Schools exist, flic sons of some at least of the lumberdars are generally 
found. The children of officials, tehsildars and others, are often to be found 
m iown and Village Schools, and many of these officials exert, themselves 
strenuously to promote the prospeuty of Government Schools. *Tho amnia, 
however, as a cla-s, are still decidedly opposed! to the Government system of 
Vernacular education, and entertain a strong repugnance to history, geo¬ 
graphy, arithmetic. Sec. At the same time this prejudice, which was general 
vith all Natives amongst whom the study of Persian prevailed,'‘has much 
diminished v>f late yeays. In some towns the principal people of the 
place, whether Hindoos,. Sikhs, or Mahomedans, send their children to tho 
Government School; in others the/hold aloof, and the School is*' attended by 
the poorer classes only. 


" Attached to many Vernacular • Schools aro English departments 
n . ' ... «the Teacheis of which are maintained on the 

School*. gravt-in-aid principle, llieie are altogether 

53 such Schools, and these, are more largely 
attended both by the richer classes and by the children of Government 
officials than Schools whpre no English is taught.”* 


43. Turning now to the smaller Administrations, I find that 
Eifucntionai cos* in Oude. the Oude educational ccss was }evied for ' 

•■the first time at the commencement of 
«the regular settlement which is now in progress, and whioh has 
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succeeded the summary settlement for 10 years made on the an¬ 
nexation of the Province. It Is a levy of £ per cent, on the 
gross rental, or 1 per cent, on and in addition to the Government 
demand, calculated at ono-half of the gross rental, and it is paid by 
the person or persons admitted to engage for payment of the Go¬ 
vernment revenue. Its amount, and the mode in which it is collect¬ 
ed under the settlement now in progress, were thus defined in the 
Chief Commissioner’s Circular* of July 1861 :— 

“ Besides the Government demand, it has been usual heretofore to provide 
“ for the payment of 1 per cent, on the Government jumma for the Road 
" Fund, and certain sums for the payment of Chowkeedars and Putwarries. 
“ In the older Provinces it is also customary to take engagements for the pay- 
“ raenfc of 1 pur cent, on the Government demand for the School ,Fimd, and 
“ for i per cent., or four annas per hundred Rupees, for the District Dawk. 
“ All these cesses are usually engaged for as part of tho revenue of the mehal, 
“ and are made payable, with the Government demand, into the tehsil, and are 
“ realized by all the processes applicable to the recovery of arrears of revenue. 

“Of the Road, School, and Dawk Funds, the Road Fund only has as yet 
" been levied in Oude. Tho levy of any cesses, in addition to the Govern- 
“ merit demand proper, is viewed with great suspicion by the people, who 
“ regard them as exactions, to which no limit can bo assigned : and by far tiio 
“ preferable course, in the Chief Commissioner’s opinion, is to include all 
“cesses in the Government demand, and to set aside, from tho general revenues 
“ thus raised, a fixed proportion for specific objects. Tho people greatly prefer 
“ this course, as they then consider that the State, by devoting a portion of 
“ its revenue to the maintenance of Institutions calculated to confer great 
“ public benefits, is performing its proper functions, towards which they should 
“ not he called on to contribute. 

“ Tho Chief Commisovoner has, therefore, with the consent of Government, 

“ determined to fix tho Government 
“ demand at 511 per cent, of tho 
“ average gross rental ; and of this 
“ sum 50 per cent, will be credited 
“ to Government, and IT per cent. 
“ will remain at the disposal of the 
“ Local Government, to ho devoted to 
“ the purposes marginally noted.” 

From this extract it is clear that although the cess in Oude is 
included, from motives of policy, in the Government demand, yet it 
is in reality an addition to the demand propqr, and tho effect of so 
including it is only to make it the rnbre compulsory on tho land- 
owner by whom it is entirely paid. 

41. The eess is now devoted to Village Schools and the training 
of Village Teachers exclusively. These objects are uot precisely 
those for v. r hich it was at first expected to provide. At first, the 
Chief Commissioner proposed that it should furnish half the 
cost of a Training College, tho whole cost of Tchsilcc Schools, 
and also be spent Qn tho extension and improvement of Village 
Schools, hut; the Government of India were of opinion that 
the proceeds of the eess should be spent exclusively* on the 
Training College and on Village Schools, and this view met 
K.iuo.ti ,ini^e« P nx:h x„ iz, Uute.i 24th with the *dccridod approval of Sir 

Weceuiber 1SG3, paragraph 9. CliaiToS AVood. * 

“ 1 qufte concur in your opinion that the 1 per cent. School Fund should 
“ be applied to the establishment of Village School?, and not the maintenance 
“ of the*Tchsilcc Schools, and your ^uggfestion on this point should be made , 
“ imperative, and measures taken for the formation of such School, cither in 
“ accordance with the Hulkabundeo system in force in the North-Western 
<f Provinces, or on any other plan which may be , thought more suitable to 
“ Oude, as^soon as the‘,compleiion^of the*settlement shall render available, in 
“ tho several districts, the amount to be set apart for t]iis purpose.” 


• For-thi^iformation I am indebted, to Mr. A. H. Hnring’ton.^ Junior Secretary to tbe Chief 6om. 
mia«ioner of Oude. 


Road tuncl. m the proportion of | per cent. 

School bund ditto ditto, i percent 
Hist,net Po.t ditto ditto, £ per cent. 

Margin ditto ditto, J per cent. 

y li —One and quarter per cent on tho gross 
rontal is o.pui alent 21 per coot <m tho Uovermnout 
jumma, calculated at oue-half of ttie gross rental. 
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In reply to these instructions, the Chief Commissioner submitted 
a revised scheme, containing the following proposals, regarding the 
cess :— 


“ When Village Schools become numerous, additional Inspectors of the 
“ lower grade will be required, but they can be partly paid from the educa- 
" tional cess. 

“ The object of the Normal School may be confined to training the 
“ Teachers of the Village and Tehail Schools. The instruction will, therefore, 
“ be imparted through ttie medium of the Vernacular languages, and will be 
" of an elementary character. It is proposed to charge the stipends of the 
“ Village School Teachers, while undergoing a course of training at the 
“ Normal School, to the 1 per cent, educational cess, which is at this moment 
“ in the course of realization, to the amount of about Rupees 12,000 per 
“ anmm, herein following, as the Chief Commissioner believes, the custom in 
“ the Punjab.” 

45. In the Schedule of Establishments which accompanied this 
letter, the reduced cost of the Training School was entered at Ru¬ 
pees 11,400, of which sum it was proposed to charge to the educa¬ 
tional cess only Rupees 2,880, being the amount of salaries of 60 
Village Teacher students, at Rupees four per mensem. 

The Secretary of State, however, subsequently ruled that the 
1 per cent, fund should, in accordance with the practice in the 
North-Western Provinces, and with the decision conveyed in his 
Despatch No. 12 of 1863, be expended only on the support of Village 
Schools, and on Normal Schools designed for the training of Village 
School Masters. 


* /. 


Accordingly, the Chief Commissioner decided that “ half of all 


Hu. 

Hoad Maafor, nfc , . ... 800 

Mathematical Master ... . 60 

Ooi doo Teacher . ... eO 

Hindoo „ . . dO 

Itoehrt, servants, and contingencies .. loO 
House rent ... ... 100 


the other gharges”* of the Train¬ 
ing College, “ except salaries of 
Tehsilee Teacher students,” 
might be defrayed from the edu¬ 
cational cess, as the object of 
the Normal Institution was 


quite as much to train Village as Tebsilee School Masters. 


46. As regards the financial control of the cess, it appears 
that the proceeds in each district art', within Budget sanction, 
at the disposal of the Director of Public Instruction for expen¬ 
diture in that district. Deputy Commissioners in whoso treasuries 
any money belonging to the School cess may bo deposited, comply 
with the Director’s requisitions upon it, and Commissioners report 
quarterly, for the information of the Chief Commissioner, how much 
of the cess is available in each district on dates corresponding with 
the financial year. These Returns show the balances froqa the pre¬ 
ceding quarter, collections and expenditure during the quarter, and 
the balances at the close of the quarter. The requisitions or “ School 
drafts” of the Director of Public Instruction arc transfer receipts on 
'.Lucknow, and shown in the District Local Funds Budget as charges 
against the “ S< hool Fund.” 


4 he “ School Fund” Budget forms a part of the District Local 
Funds Budget, and is subjeet to precisely the same scrutiny and 
control in its preparation by "the Deputy Commissioner and Local 
Committee, in consu*tatiou with the Director of Public* Instruction, 
and in its submission to the Chief Commissioner and to the 


Accountant General of the N^orth-Western Provinces. 

i 


The principles by which it, in common with the other funds 
which compose the Local Funds Budget of a district, is regulated 
are these— 


(1.)*—The funds are only to be devoted to the purposes for which 
they are intended. 

(2.)—No expenditure can be incurred without previous* Budget 
sanction. 
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(3.)—Gross receipts are to be oredited to the funds, and all 
expenditure passed on bills against the Budget grants 
to be signed by the Deputy Commissioner. 

(4.)—Notwithstanding Budget sanction and special sanction to 
any expenditure, in no case is money to be expended 
not actually in the troasury to the credit of the fund. 

47. The cess, therefore, is strictly local. With the exception of 
the amount contributed from it in each district towards the cost 
of the Normal School, it is spent entirely in the district where it is 
collected, and the unexpended School Fund balances of one district 
are not transferable to another; even the sum to be contributed 
by a district towards the cost of the Normal School is fixed at a 
varying amount from time to time according to its greater or less 
demand for Village Teachers. 

As to the classes who attend the Schools and the instruction 
given therein, the Director writes :— 

“ Villago Schools are attended principally by pupils from the agricultural 
classes, tradesmen, servants, and shop-keepers. Out of 7,462 pupils on the 
rolls at the close of 1866-67, 3,079 were sons of persons connected with the 
land, i. e., Zemindars, Puttidars, Kissans, &c. I hope to obtain more details 
regarding castes and professions this year. 

"Village Schools are Vernacular only. The course of studies includes— 

“ Reading, writing, grammar, geography, the main facts, aud India in 
detail, history of India, arithmetic, simple and compound rules, vulgar and 
decimal fractions, simple and compound proportion; 

“ mensurations of superficies and plane-table surveying. 

“ Some of the older Schools have already a very respectable 1st class, aud 
I should like to convert a few into Town Schools, teaching tho above more 
thoroughly and in addition geometry, algebra, Persian grammar aud 
literature.” 

48. Such being the origin of the cess and system of its manage¬ 
ment, I now annex the statistics of its operations during the year 
under report, as compared with those of the previous year • 



Collections. 

Village Schools. 

Pupils. 

Expenditure from 
cess. 

Normal Schools. 

Pupils. 

Expenditurefrom 

cess. 


Rs. 

1 

1 

! 

Rs. 


1 

Rs. 

1865-66 

23,926 | 

61 

2,004 

4,731 

2 

392 

13,244 

1866-67 

45,077 

264 

7,462 

9,880 

2 

206 , 

. * ! 

20,241 


49. The prospects of the cess, as’stated by the Director ia ips 
Keport for the year, are very encouraging. He says— 

• * 

“ It may be well hero to state briefly what we bone to be able to accom¬ 
plish in this direction when the cess is tully levied. The cess is expected to 
yield about Rupees 11,000 per district per annum. Of this, Rupees 1,000 
will be absorbed by tho Normal School, and about Rupees 1,500 for books, 
rent, repairs, &e., leaving Rupees 8,500 for Teachers, which, at an average of 
Rupees 109 each, will give 85 Village Schools per district, or 1,020 for the 
Province. The area of Oude is about 23,000 square, miles. Dedufeting the 
area of towns, which are provided with superior Schools, and jungles, which 
will require none, we may set down the area of tho agricultural districts at 
20,00o square miles. This gives one Village School to every 20 square miles-— 
t. e., we shall be able to place a School, under a well trained and fairly-paid 
Teacher, within two and a half miles of every child in the Province.” 
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When these expectations shall have been realized, the problem 
of primary instruction for the masses will have been solved in Oude 
by a cess which, in all points, seems to correspond with the principle 
laid down in the Despatch of 1859. 

50. It appears that in 1860 instructions were issued by the Com- 
.. , missioner of Nagpore to the Survey and 

Settlement Officer to introduce an educa¬ 
tional cess at the rate of Rupees f to 1£ per cent, on the jumma, but, 
owing to the incomplete state of the settlement operations, no cess 
was levied until the year 1802-63. It was then levied at the uniform 
rate of 1 per cent., the Government of India having ruled that the 
same proportion of the gross rental should-be taken as land tax and 
as eesses in the Central Provinces as in Oude. The proceeds of the 
cess in the first year of its introduction were estimated at Ru¬ 
pees 51,000. Subsequently, in 1861, it was found that the local educa¬ 
tional funds of the Central Provinces were inadequate to the require¬ 
ments, and the Chief Commissioner proposed that the cess should bo 
raised from 1 to 2 per cent, on the land revenue, on the ground 
that the land tax in those Provinces was very moderate, and that the 
people could fairly afford to pay more. The Government of India 
sanctioned the enhancement on the understanding that it would bo 
borne entirely by the Zemindars, so that the proportion of the gross 
rental taken by Government and by the proprietors, instead of being 
51;^ per cent, and 18f, respectively, as in Oude, would bo 52 : J per 

cent, and 17£ per cent., as shown 
in the margin. The Govern¬ 
ment ^of India were of opinion 
that as the Government demand 
had been reduced from an aver¬ 
age of two-thirds of the rental 
to one-half, and that other cesses 
had been reduced, which in 
the aggregate used to mount up 
■ to 8 and 10 per cent., the 
all heavily on the landowners, 
that, in 1865-66, the proceeds 


Taken by Government — 

(ioveiament Uevonuo 50 per cent, on gross rental. 
Itouil fund . . 1 ,, ,, 

School ..1 ,, ,, 

l’ost i „ 

Margin ... S 

Total . 52i 

Taken by jnopnetors-17^ ,, „ 

100 


enhanced rate would not press at 
The result of this measure has been 
of the cess rose to Rupees^l,69,361, and in the year* under review to 
Rupees 1,67,153. 

Thus the whole cess is paid by the landholder in addition to the 
Government demand, and there is no voluntary element in it, 
—the one being levied just in the same way as the other, the 
difference being only in the appropriation and control. 

51. In regard to tho control and audit of expenditure from the 
educational cess, I am informed by the Secretary to llie Chief 
Commissioner that (1) all bills chargeable to the Sellool cess 
are audited in the Director’s Office ; (2) that District Officers an¬ 
nually “prepare Budgets, which are submitted to* tho Director, 
by whom - they are to be approved or modified ; and (3) that all charges 
against tho School cess aro paid by Treasury Officers on bills signed 
by tho Deputy Commissioner. The bills are then sent to^tho 
Director of Public Instruction, who checks and countersigns, or 
retrenches, or calls Tor explanation, as the ease may bp. Prom the 
Director the audited lulls pass on to- the Accountant General, who 
compares them with the entries in tho Treasury “ sheet of payments,” 
and finally brings tho expenditure to account under the head 
“ Bocal Funds, School Cess.” 

62. In regard to the objects on which tho School cess funds aro 
expond^d, it has been ruled that the^following items shall be charge¬ 
able to the cess :— 

“ i.—Village School Master’s pay. 

“ ii.—Village School contingencies. 

** hi.— Half the cost of Normal Schools. 

** iv.—Village School buildings, or rents,” 
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The Director, in concert with the District Officer, can spend the 
School cess of a district on the above objects within that district 
but he cannot spend any of the School cess of anr district outside 
S-? U p dane . S ; . nor caa he » without the special* sanction of the 
CJnet Oomimssioner, spend cess money on any other objects. With 
the exoeption of the expenditure on Normal Schools, and perhaps a 
share of book depot contingencies, and such general charges, School 
cess money is never spent outside the district in which it is collected, 
lne educational cess is thus, in no sense, a general fund, but 
belongs to, and is spent in, the district where it is collected. 

Two exceptions, however, have recently been made to this rule :_ 

1 n the caS j °Schools, to which about Rupees 

17,000 of the proceeds of the cess have been annually dovoted with 
the sanction of the Government of India ; and secondly , of an increase 
to the salaries of the Masters in Town Schools; but it is to bo noted 
that a considerable number of the children of agriculturists can and 
do attend the Town Schools. 

Witli regard to the classes who attend Village Schools, the 
Secretary writes— 


" Speaking generally, the children of agriculturists do not form any 
very largo percentage of our total Government scholars. Village propne- 
‘ tors, whether Brahmins, Koonbees, Teelees, Bailees, or what not, usually 
„ B f ud tbei 1 r W 8 to School where they can manage to do so ; but the tenant 
„ £ iass ’ ? r the occupiers, have not yet got into the habit of sending their 
„ b°y. 8 to School. Year by year the proportion of agriculturists who send 
„ tbeir sons to School is becoming larger,—we provide as many Schools as 
lends allow; we advise, urge, and press the people to use the Schools; and 
we teach gladly any boys, of whatever class, who may come.” 

* ,£?* statistics of the working of the ccss, and of the increase 

ot Village Schools and scholars, ai*o as follow :— 


Years. 

Proceeds. 

Village, Schools. 

Scholars. 


Ra. 

No. 

No. 

1862-63 

51,000 

338 

7,464 

1863-64 

50,001 

403 

12,017 

1865-66 

... 1,G9,.‘364 

516 

19,934 

1866-67 

1,67,153 

577 

22,573 


Tlio Director now reports that 'in tlio whole of the Central 
Provinces there is ono School in. every block of 7j square milos, and 
that the proportion of pupils to population varies from 2 in a 
1,000 in Raepore, to 30 in a 1,000 in Sumhulpore. 

54. In British Burmah, the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, Mysore 
No co-88 in British Burmah, Hydera- and Coorg, there has been no educational 

Aa " igae ‘ i J>i8trict “- M y*orc‘ . or. cess, and all that is done for elementary 
B ... ‘education there, will be found summarized 

in the tables, orinddtailin the reports below. In the two latter Pro¬ 
vinces the marked contrast in the proportion of pupils t6 population 
seems to deserve enquiry. In the Berars and in British Burmah, now 
that Directors of Public Instruction have been appointed, it may bo 
boped that the example sot in Oude and the Central Provinces will 
be emulated, and that the claims of elementary education will not be 
lost sight of in the more attractive task of competing with other 
Province^ for University distinctions., 

55. In Bengal there is no educational cess, but it must not be * 
supposed that there is no system of elementary education. 

Tor a history of, the question and of» the causes that have 

Momentary Education m Bengal delayed its . progress, I must T/jfer to 

. paragraphs 153 to> 180 of the Note 
far last year. It will be seen that, for many years, the 
subject /has been and is still* under /liscussion, and tHat, 
besides^ the ordinary grant-in-aid system, there are four 
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special systems of elementary education. 


Statistics 


all being tried wit 
varying degrees of su< 
cess. It must be coi 
fessed, however, tha 
these systems are all o 
a comparatively smal 
scale. From the statis 
tics given in the mar 
gin, it appears that th 
Government and Aide< 
Schools together, undej 
all systems, o n 1 3 

amount to 1,353, with 39,104 pupils, about one-third of the Hulka- 
bundee Schools and pupils in the North-West; and that the total 
expenditure, of which Government pays Rupees 71,471, is only about 
. equal to one-half of the local contribu- 

Xn ;8(>6-f>7. Rupees 2,34,269. . . . . . , „ ,, 

tions which are raised from the sparse 
and comparatively poor population of the -Central Provinces. 

50. I will now give an account, from the Inspectors’ Reports, of 
the several systems referred to in the statistics above. 


Lower Claaa Government Bohoola ... 

• I A idsd •» 

Receiving Allowance* under other 
rule# 

No. 

84 

28* 

1,037 

Pa pill. 

No. 
3,362 
8,170 > 
29.000 j 

Total coat. 

Rs. 

23,201 

96,31* 

Cost to 
Government. 
Ha. 

19 370 

62,096 


Tola! 

l f 161 

39,104 

1.18,519 

71,471 

Under inspection 

Not under inspection 

... 

277 

728 

0,970 

23,061 




Total 

1,006 

29,031 




The 84 Government Schools, with their 3,202 pupils, consist of 00 
Schools in Behur with 2,312 pupils ; 17, with 543 pupils, in the 
South-East Division ; and 7, with 407 pupils, established in connec¬ 
tion with the system of training School Masters that will be described 
below. Of the Schools in Bchar, the following account is taken from 
the Inspector’s Report :— 


“ Lower Schools. 


Statistics 


The three years prevb us were necessarily a period of 

transition. Various mea¬ 
sures had to he considered 
and carried into effect as 
sanction was obtained, and 
efficient instruments were 
found or trained for the 
work. Those measures are 
now giving results which 
correspond, more or less,with 
the time duiing which they 
have been in operation. 

“ To appreciate the pro¬ 
gress which the Lower 
Schools have made, it will 
he necessary to go back to 
1SG2-GG, in the Report for 
which year is shown the condition of Government Lower Schools whose coun¬ 
terpart may be seen in the private Maktabs and Chat,sals of the present day. 
Indeed, the former were a great deal woise, for they made a preface of doin<j- 
what they did not do, and Deputy Inspectors and Teachers, and the pupils who 
figured in Statistical Returns, were demoralized* by the imposition at which 
they connived, and the Government Lower Schools werg brought into disrepute, 
from which they are now happily recovering*. 

“ The great start which Lower Schools in Behar have made dfiring the 
year under report—and the fact is confirmed by the independent testimony of 
local Authorities, vyho^will be quoted further on—is due— 




Annually f«>r each pnptl. 


Year. 

if 

1st, 

Cost to 
Government 

Cost to 
pabhu funds. 

Total cost. 

Remarks 



Ks. As P 

R* A» P 

H». As P 

- 

1805-00 ... 

2.105 

8 1 1 

14 7 

9 6 8 

Inclusive of Ru¬ 
pee* 7,002 from 
savings for School 
buildings. 

1800-07 

2,312 

« 8 10 

ICO’ 

7 14 3 

inclusive of Ru¬ 
pees 3,600 from 
savings for School 
buildings 


“ First,— -To the Training Sdhodls which should have preceded, and no( 
followed, the institution of Schools for instruction. 

“ Second, —To the, careful selection of Read Masters-of Training Schools 
and Deputy Inspectors of Schools, and the more or less efficient Tochers w jj 0 
have been sought out and trained for fcheir duties by those Officers. 

“ Third ,—To the higher pay now given to Lower School Teachers, albeit 
still only double the wages of a common laboring man, at which figure the 
proper salary of a Teacher had stood for % many years. e 

* Proportion qy Mahomedan Students in Vernacular Schools. —On the 
singular preponderance of Mahomedans over Hindoos in the Bhaugulpore 
attached Model School, where the relative numbers are 60-40, the Head Master 
of the Training School, Bpboo KalicoOmar Mitter, observes—Our dis&pline and 
course of study is the same as observed in all Government English ^Schools 
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and Colleges. We teach history, geography, and mathematics. Only all 
this instruction is given, not in English hut in the Vernacular. Hence our 
School is more popular with Mahomedans, and the time-honored, though 
miserable, MaJctabs and Meeajees are being drained of the Mahomedan pupils 
who will not go to an English School. 

<c Such is the important functions which Vernacular Schools are performing, 
albeit only Lower Class Schools, ill-supported and too little encouraged. They 
are drawing a large section of an influential class who have persistently kept 
aloof for the most part from English Schools, where the pupils acquire the 
‘ foreign dress and manners which will shut them out from Paradise/ and 
where the time allotted to Oriental literatnre and the language of their 
Koran, with the small consideration in which Arabic and Persian literature 
are held, are wholly inadequate and fall far short of the value set on it by 
themselves. The knowledge acquired in these Vernacular Schools in some 
subjects up to the Entrancfe standard is in others not much below it. And 
all who gain Vernacular scholarships, besides numbers in whose minds the 
Vernacular School has awakened the first desire for knowledge, are so many 
additions from year to year on the roll of the Higher English School which 
they might have never entered, but for the Lower Vernacular School. 

“ There is yet another important service which they render, and it is one 
of great social and political significance. The special attention given to Arabic 
and Persian in Oordoo Schools, and the inclusion in llindee Schools of Sanscrit 
literature and the classical Eamayun and Premsagur, venerated by the Hindoos 
as their sacred Purans, help to set at rest deeply-rooted suspicions, and to fill up 
the breach due to divergence of faith, language, and customs. * These books/ 
they say, * would never have been allowed in Government Schools if the 
Government had any design against our religious faith.’ This cultivation of 
our sacred language does not look as if Government wanted to uproot the 
language and to supersede it by English.” 

57. Of the 17 Schools in the South-East Division, the Inspector 
merely writes as follows — 

“ Government Vernacular Schools ok the LoweH Class. —Few of 
these are in a flourishing state. But it must be recollected these Schools are 

S laced where no other School can flourish, and that, as soon as one of these 
fodel Schools docs flourish, it is replaced by a Grant-in-aid School, and the 
Model School is removed to some still more backward district. In many 
cases the bad success of the Model School is attributed to the strictness with 
which the study of English is excluded.” 

The statistics given are— 


Schools. 

Monthly average on 
the rolls. 

! 

Daily attendance. 

Cost to Government. 

Coat to other fund*. 




Rs. As. P. 

Its. As. P. 

17 

603 

362 

3,783 3 9 

524 8 6 

% 






58. The above 77 Schools lepresent all the Government Ele¬ 
mentary Schools in Bengal, exclusive, as above stated, of the seven 
Schools which are in connection with the . training J system to bo 
described below. - 


59. As it has been decided that the ordinary grant-in-aid, rules 
, V . ’ - should not, in Bengal, be applied to the 

Aided Vernauu nr c no * extension, of lower class Schools, and that 

any measures which may bo taken, shall be based on the direct instru¬ 
mentality of Government, I will confine myself here to the latter 
class of Schools, and it would, besides, fgir exceed the limits of 
this Note to give anything like an adequate account of the 
Vernacular Schools in Bengal, aided under the ordinary rules, 
„ _ „, _ or to do justice to “ the noble* exer- 

* jo e»pato o 8^4. f( j.j on D f soc i e ties of Christians o/ all 

«* denominations to guide the Natives df India in the way of 
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“ religious truth, and to instruct uncivilized races, such as thoso 
“ found in Assam, in the Cossyah, Qarrow, and Rajmehal Hills.” 
I must hasten to the system which has been pronounced to be 
“ the most promising scheme for encouraging primary education 
that has over been tried in Bengal,” that of training the masters 
of indigenous Schools. 


60. Briefly, it may be described as follows :—The villages where 

System of training masters in indigenous mdlgenOUS Schools (Batshalas) £l1- 

Schools. ready exist are invited to send, 

for a year’s training in a Normal School, either their present 
School master (Guru), or some other person whom they will under¬ 
take to receive as their future School master. To every master 
so trained the State allows a salary of Rupees five per mensem, 
in addition to what ho receives from his pupils. The system has 

been introduced into nine* districts 
of Bengal, and has workedf success¬ 
fully i but there is a doubt whether 
in all oases it roaches those classes whom it was principally designed 
to reach. An attempt has been made to extend it with slight modi¬ 
fications bvit with less success into Assam. The following extracts 
from the Inspectors’ Reports will carry on the history of the system 
during the year under review. 


# Burilwim, Kielmugur, Jessore, Bancoorah, 
Kungpore, Moorshcdabail, Uujahahye, Uiuiige- 
pore, Midnapore. 


61. The first notice I shall give is from the Report of Inspector 
Baboo Bhoodeb Mookcrjee, who, with Baboo Kassee Kanth Mookcrjee, 
has been most instrumental in promoting the measure. 


“Extension o* Opeuations. —The scheme of Patshala improvement ha8 
received no extension dunng the year under review. It is true that, urged on 
by the very large number of applications which I had received from the 
inhabitants of Boerbhoom, Baraset, and Pubna, I solicited orders to extend 
my operations to those districts, but, as in according sanction to the proposal, 
I was directed to confine myself to the means then at my disposal, the exten¬ 
sion of the scheme to the districts has been more nominal than real. Only- 
seven Schools, and those situated at the wry limits of the adjoining distuets, 
where the scheme was already at work, have been taken in. The operations 
under me have been, therefore, confined to the six following districts :—. 


“ (l) Burdwan, (2) Ntiddea, (3) Jessore, (1) Bancoorah, (5) Moorshedabad, 
(0) Midnapore. 


“The general statistics of the six districts, so far as they concern the 
General Statistic*. scheme, are given in the tabular form below 


“ No. I. 


Number. 

Districts. 

* 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population. 

Number of 
male children 
of a School¬ 
going age. 

Probable num¬ 
ber of Pat- 
shalas in ex¬ 
istence. 

1 

Burdwan .. 

Bancoorah 

* 

| 7,375 

1,798,532 

* 128.455° 

1,290 

2 

Nuddca 

Moorshedabad 

| 0,211 

1,557,20i 

111,228 

1,120 

3 ; 

Jessore 

3,572 

’* 981,118 1 

70,079 " 

700 

4 ! 

1 

, V 

Midnapore 

5,032 

1,576,S35 

112,631 

1,120 


v 

t See paragraphs 158 to 182 of the Note for 1860-86. 
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,f The next table embodies some important particulars regarding the 
Patshalas under improvement for the last two yeais :— 


“No. II. 


Total number of Patshalas under 
improvement. 

Total 

attendance. 

Total income of Village Teachers 
from fees, &c., in 1865-66. 

i 

4-57 (exclusive of the abolished 
Night School*) .. 

■ 

16,561 

R.s. As. 

26,507 l 

563 


18,281 

In 1866-67. 

Rh. As. 

17,680 2 


“ From a comparison of the results of the last with those of the preceding 

year, it appears that the number of Schools has 
Coinpnnson with tho results ot increased by 106, and attendance by 1,720 pupils. 
h prccL< n>b > car. But the income of the Village Teachers, so far from 

increasing, has suffered a diminution by Rupees 8,827-15. This last indicates 
a most serious falling off, anil might justly cause immediate apprehension, were 
it not at least in part accountable from an occidental cause during the year. 

“The year under review has been, in fact, an exceptional year on account of 
_ „ ,, ,, the famine which prevailed duiing the greater pai t 

Cansio of the f illiiiff oil ~ nlI it. m , ■ , 

of it. 1 lie general calamity aflce.ted both the 
attendance of pupils as well as the income fnm. at the Village Schools, 
but the income far more than the attendance. I shall content myself here by 
making an extract from my letter No. 1)26 of the 23rd November last, 
describing the effects of the famine in my Schools. 


“ ‘ With hut very few exceptions, they have all survived the storm. f 
must not omit to observe, however, that the strong affection which the people 
of this country have for their old Institutions, and the Patshala-. are such 
Institutions, has had a great deal to do in keeping them up/ 

“ That the Patshalas have not ootne, however, quite uninjured out of this 
general calamity, will he seen very cleaily from the comparative table of 
attendance of pupils in them given below : — 


o 

a 

£ 

1.) istricts. 

Number of 
Patshalas. 

Total attendance oil 
30th Ajml 1866. 

Total attendance on 
31st August I860 

l 

Bat'd wan 

1 ’ 

170 

4JS8 

3,875 

2 

Nudde*\ . . t 

205 

3,376 

2,786 

3 

Jessore .. .. 

. 137 

3,836 

4,1-2 t 


“ This shows a falling off' by one-tenth in the attendance ot pupils at the 
Patshalas. But a larger falling of than 10 per cent, is obseivable m -the in¬ 
comes of thfe Gurus. This will be seeu from the table given below 


L 


Niimber. 

Districts. 

! 

1 r 

J 

Annual average income 
of Gurus from fees 
in 1864-65. 

f 

| Annual average income 
ot Gurus from fees 
in 1865-60. 



Jb 

lis. | 

Rs. * 

1, . 

/ i 

Burdw&n 

a 

■s 


25 


Nuddea 


49 

20 

3 

• 

Jessore 

C 

- 3 

7if 

• 36 f 
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** ‘ This shows a falling of by more than 46 per cent, of the total 
amount of income from fee9 during the famine. At the same time I should 
observe that it is by no means unlikely that the incomes of the Gurus will 
again improve from the month of January next, after the present amun crop 
has been brought home by the ryots. It is very likely also that they wiil be 
able to recover, from that time at least, a part of their dues now in arrears with 
their pupils. But notwithstanding these prospects, my impression is, that 
the improvement will be but slight and at a slow rate, and discontent will 
sooner or lator break out among them. For the present, however, I cannot 
give too much praise to the patience and perseverance that have been evinced 
by these hard-working men during the famine. Nowhere have they deserted 
their posts, and but iu few cases have they asked to he transferred from 
one Patshala to another with a view to improve their earnings/ I shall 
make no remark as to the strength and elasticity of the Village Schools to 
which the above facts testify, nor as to the deserts of the Teachers who have 
kept on these Schools in spite of their difficulties. 

“ ‘ Thirty-one new Patshalas have been established by this time by the 
passed pupils of the Training School, and I havo lately received an application 
from a student of the llooghly Normal School, requesting aid to the Fatshala 
which ho has set up in one of the villages in this district. 

“ c A series of cheap elementary works for the u«e of our Patshalas is a stand¬ 
ing desideratum. The juices of books hitherto in use have been consideiably 
inert ased, and it is appiehended that tlic poorer classes of our count rymen for 
whom these Institutions are especially intended can ill afford to pm chase them. 
In the com so of my inspection I visited villages inhabited chielly by the agri- 
cnltuial dashes of the people. On addiessmg them for the establishment of Pat- 
shalas in their villages, I heard it stated in several instances by them that the 
system of instinct ton of which I talked was too exjiunsive to serve their 
purpose, that the purchase of books formed a great part of the expense of a 
School education, and that the means within their loach w T ero too limited to 
procure it for their ehildien. Thcie was certainly much truth in vvliat they 
bind, and the only way to render our Patshalas suitable to the wants of those 
tor whom they aie intended is to introduce a series of cheap books. The price 
of the first book of reading ought never to exceed half an anna, while that of 
the last should always be within two annas/ 

“ Conoi/mjinu Remakes. —Referring 1o the Reports of the Deputy 
Inspectors, u appears that one and all they agiee in thinking—(1) that the 
lestriotion which has been jilaced on the standard of studies at the Patshalas 
dining the present year will tend to prevent the full natural development 
of those Institutions; (2) that the absence of any thing like the award of 
pn/.os and seholai«hij>s at the Patshalas, while they continue to be given at 
Schools, most of which arc 1 ut nominally superior to them, has begun to tell 
against their pojmlarity; and ('3) that the abolition of Night Schools was a most 
unhappy measuie, inasmuch as it chocked the progress of the system in the 
vi rv impniinnt step it had taken towards the education of the masses. 

“ 1 have called your attention to the fact that the Patshalas never were, and 
are not now, pure mass Schools. Two elements combine to form them. By 
one of these elements the Patshalas are natuially connected with the superior 
Schools winch already exist in the country. By its other constituent element, 
the Patshala has an affinity with agncultural and other industrial Schools. 
But as things now stand, 1 lie Patshalas remain altogether isolated, their con¬ 
nection with the Schools for superior education not being recognized, and 
Agricultural and Industrial Schools being altogether non-existent. That under 
such eneumstapees, the Institutions will fail to develope themselves fully, 
and be altogether productive of less good than might have been anticipated, 
seems to be a just subject for apjiroliension to those who have by actual ex- 
pyjienoe observed their natural strength and formed then - expeetat’ons accord¬ 
ingly,. The absence of scholarships, awardable to Patshala piuhls has begun to 
ahenate from these Institutions the sympathies o f All those c'asses who vv ish to 
supplement the primary Vernaeulal education of their children with superior 
education of some one kind or other. Now as these classes constitute the best 
paymasters of the Village Teachers, they must henceforth suffer largely in 
their ineofnes, or endeavor, in order to saVe themselves from the consequences 
of departmental orders nutter notice, to prfr.iare students in extra classes at 
their Patshalas for tho Vernacular Scholarship Examinations, and try to pass- 
them as private students. Neither ftiy Deputy Inspectors, nor those who con¬ 
duct the general A ernacular Scholarship Examinations, can interfere to p-event 
the Village Teachers from making such’an attempt in defence ol their hirne- 
diate self-interests. Another year's expeiknce will enable me to report th«^re- 
sulk of the measures which have been now adopted, I arh unable to anticipate 
anything very favorable. The elimination of one of the two constituent 
elements of the Patshalas from thfem must impair their vitality, if not utterly 
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destroy it. I also humbly think that the conversion of the Patshalas into 
pure mass Schools would not be desirable even if practicable, as it would 
increase the future difficulties of mass education a hundred-fold above wh.it 
it is at present. 

“As I have been in communication with you ou the subject of Night 
Schools at the end of the year, and nothing has been yet decided about them, 
1 shall allude no further to that subject, than to observe that, by means of 
those Schools, education might bo pushed further downward among the 
masses than has been or can be done by means of the Day Patshalas, and also 
that the Night Schools will supply that fresh work and iucreased remunera¬ 
tion to the Village Teachers which must be needed by them at a time when 
the experiment is being made, which must inevitably diminish their earnings 
from the village people. 

“Financial Abstract. —The usual abstract statement of expenditure is 
subjoined : — 


“ Financial Abstract for the year 1866-67. 
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Monthly average on the 
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X 

> 

X 

Its. As. P. 

Hs. As P. 

1 

Normal Schools 

4 

316 1 

224 

25,458 7 3 

2,002 7 6 

28,000 14 9 

2 

Aided Patshalas ... 

703 

18,001 

14,084 

24,540 11 7 

18,370 13 3 

42,917 10 10 


Total 

737 

18,317 

i 

1 4.308 

50,003 5 10 

20,973 3 9 

70,978 9 7 


“ Expenditure during 18G6-67. 


Chargofl. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From IjocaI 

F mills. 

Total. 


Uh. As. P. 

its. As. P. 

Rs As. P. 

Inspection 

25,715 15 0 

• ... 

25,715 15 0 

Instruction 

.90,005 5 10 

20.973 3 9 

70,978 9 7 

Total ... 

75,721 4 10 

j 20,973 3 9 

90,09 4 8 7' 


62, Similar extracts are made from the lieport of Inspector 
Baboo Kassee Kantli Mookerjee :— 


it 0 p C ning of the seasoD under review, found the Training Schools at 
the Sudder Stations of Dinagcporo, Bujsliah>e, and Rungpore, each with 
more than its full complement of 75 Pupil Teachers just commencing a 
career of usefulness, which they bade fair to prosecute with increasing success. 
How far that success has been achieved, will appear from the sequel, as tested 
first by the filial examination. 

tt present the object of the examination has been to ascertain not only 
the extent of knowledge of cach 4> candidate in the branches he proposes to 
teach but also his power of communicating that knowledge to others, and 
especially to children. With this view it has been divided into two heads, 
oral and written ,—the former being a test of their intelligence, quickness of 
coir irebension, and readiness of expression and illustration ; and the latter, 
of correctness of expression and amount of knowledge actually possessed. 

£ » 

“ Detailed tabular statements of this examination have already been sub- 
• mitted to you. Th^y are summed up as follows :— 
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Table I. 


Number 

! ! 

Namo of School. 
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• i 
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Number dead. 

1 

-ci 

a- 

0> ^ 

XS l_ 

^ Y ~ 

i 

C ,/ n 

•s. s’ 5 * 

1 

Rajshahye 

77 

10 

31 

18 
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12 

3 

j Dinageporo ... 

80 

26 

20 

4 

... 

2 

29 

3 

Runtporo 

79 

31 

31 

O 

3 . 

2 

\ 


Total ... j 

236 

» 

68 

88 

24 

6 

6 

•16 


“ From the above, the following award of certificates was made :— 


Table II. 


Number. 

Name of School. 

Number passed | 
Willi First tirade 
Certificate. 

Number with 
Soronrl Grade 
Certificate. 

Total number 
passed 

1 

Uajsbah^o ... ... ... ] 

21 

41 

f-2 

2 

Dintigopore ... ... ... ••• 

22 

27 

49 

3 

Rungporc ... . . ... ... 

28 

40 

68 


Total 

71 

! 1<)8 

! j 

j 179 


"Of the 179 parsed Pupil Teachers, 125 are Hindoos and 5 1 Maho- 
medans. These statements show that of the nominees admitted m the Train¬ 
ing Seminaries during the first year of their operations, 75-8 t per rent, have 
passed. It need haidly bo added that this result is highly credit,ihlo, both 
to the Deputy Inspectors who selected them, and to the Teachers who have 
trained them up^o successfully. 

"The very favorable reception our passed pupils have met with has 
afforded another unequivocal proof of the growing success of the scheme 
in these districts. As a ‘tide, they have been received hack most cordially, 
and have smoothly and successfully opened their Patshalas. In some 
eases they found Patshala-houses ready made for them, in others voluntai v 
subscriptions already collected for the purpose. In all cases the villagers 
have placed the Patshalas in some one of their houses, and are, where neces¬ 
sary, making preparations for separate house accommodation. At first, 
howevor, many of the villages ingeniously argued that, as house accommoda¬ 
tion forms no part of the contract, (an omission which I have desired my 
Deputies to supply in future contracts,) that item necessarily devolves on 
Government. To consider that Government shwuld do each apd every thing 
has ever been an innate idea with most in this country, and from the same 
cause aiose the plea of i:ca-paymetit of fees. The presence of the Deputy 
Inspectors, however,"haa settled, or is settling, all matters satisfactorily. 

"The mode of opening 1 a Patshala in this quarter is rather curious. After \ 
onr letters and credentials are made over by the passed Guru to the Zemindars, 
Nath, or the Mundul, the latter assemble tljp leading men and seltle with them 
all the preliminaries. The village priest.is then called in and a propitious day 
fixed upon, as for all Native undertakings of importance. This being done, a 
drum or tomtom is sent round to proclaim the circumstance to the neighboring 
villages and at the nearcst^fair; many of too villages t often accompanying the 
tomtom^ all the way round, manifesting great delight in so doing. While 
moving through Ruiurpore I accidentally cgme in contact • with one of these 
interesting proclamations, and stopped to see the Patshala opened the next 
day, to the great delight of the people. 

“ The Patshalas appeared to me as fast rising in importance, and fnany of 
^theni I doubt not will, without losing'their peculiar character, vie with the 
bi$st managed Vernacular Schools, while many of them already surpass in 
numerical strength any Government or Aided Village School in this quarter, 
and as such have excited a keen sensation. * 
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u Income of the Certificated Teachers. —With the number attending 
each Patshala, the income of the Guru is fast rising. Some of them already 
draw nearly Rupees 15 per month, inclusive of the Government allowance. 
In many places the people pay a voluntary subscription in addition to schooling 
fees from boys ; in others the schooling fee has been commuted into a regular 
monthly sum, which the managers jmy into the hands of the Guru, while some 
of them are fed and lodged gratis. 


“ U ho our Pats hat. v Punts ake? — I had reason in mv lash published 
Report to say that ‘ my own Division is peculiarly the land of tho masses. In 
Din age pore and Rungpore 1 do really feel that. I am working among the 
lower classes ’ The more I have seen the more confirmed am I in my 
opinion. hrorn the Reports of tho Deputy Inspectors, as well as from what. I 
have myself observed and felt, I have little hesitation in stating that, of the 
number of students attending mv 170 village improved Patshalas, half in 
Rajshahve and fully three-quarters in Dmagepore and Ruugpore belong to the 
pure masses. The following table will fully elucidate tho fact:— 


Tablo III. 


District. 

Number of Schools. 

N umber 
lolls on 

of students on the 
551 st March 18G7. 

Middle 

Class. 

Lower 

Class. 

Total. 

Middle 

Class. 

Tjowcr 

Class. 

Total. 

inaj^opme 


19 

49 


1,00G 

1,00G 

ijshahye 

lii 

50 

(5 2 

450 

1,531 

1,031. 

im^puie 

8 , 

1 

00 

G8 

310 

1, LOG 

1,77(5 

Total 

,« j 

159 

179 

790 

3,976 

• 

4,7GG 


“ Thus there are 20 Middle Class Schools, with 
(or eight times the number) of Dower Class Schools, 
of a total of 170 Schools and 4,7<>G hoys; while 
Duiogcpore has not one Middle Class School to show. 


700 pupils against 150 
with .‘5,070 pupils, out 
the Deputy Inspector of 


“ % aring in mind, however, that Middle Class Schools contain lower class 
pupilnj and th.it Dower Class Schools include childien of the higher and mid¬ 
dle classes of society, and.that the majority of the pupils of one or the other 
de-crip', ion determine the arftu il class to which a School belongs, t Ite general 
deductions recorded above are fully borne out. A closer ccnMfs taken by the 
D puty Inspector of Rajshahye moro cleaily indicates that, of his 1,981 pupils, 
129(5 belong to tho higher classes, 099 to tho mi J(}le classes, and *989, or onc- 
lialf, to the lower classes or masses. 

“ If this fair prhspect thall continue to brighten, as I expect it Will, we 
may soon hope to see common l&arning diffused among those sons of the »soil 
wlioAvfcro previously tnipmums t.tf education. As if lght he supposed, these 
bovs often leave School to tend euttle or to help in tfte fields. But as I do not 
aspire to impart to them unythiug beyond a fair knowledge of writing, read¬ 
ing, and arithmetic, sueji as will co*lne home to the*r every-day action in life, 
their occasional absetTee cannot n^uch tell on»their*progi ess. 

“ Government and yourself may, indeed, rejoice that here tlie lowest strata 
are reached and permeated,, but as.one immediately in charge of the work. 1 
ean/ot yet dismiss the apprehension, that the descent is too rapid, that the 
higgler and middli? walks of society, who exercise sueli a decided influence on 
the masses, have hot adequately advanced in this quarter to enable me to have 
.a sullieient hold on the people. 
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“ Baboo Bhoodeb Mookcrjce, who-has had tlio greatest practical experience 
of tlie scheme, pronounces it as ‘ quite powerless* to educate the masses, for 
says he—‘ In Schools de-igned exclusively lor the masses, not only must every 
ordinary item of expenditure he borne by Government, but even their books 
must be supplied to the elnhlien gratis, and occasionally prizes, in cash or 
articles of food and clothing, offered to thorn as bnbes for their regular atten¬ 
dance at School.* 

“ I will not go the whole length with the Baboo, but I must yet observe 
that a greater elasfieity must be given to the scheme to enable it actually to 
fnllil what it has so auspiciously begun in this quarter,—its mission of educat¬ 
ing (he masses. As the Annual Report is not e\a< (ly the place where ques¬ 
tions yet to be decided ought to he discussed, this must be reserved for a 
sepaiate eoimmimeafion. In the menu time nothing will be wanting on our 
part to follow up the improvement of the mass and to render the Patshalas 
btill more attractive. 

Impuovp n Onn\xrz vriov of Patsuauas.— A of Rules providing for 

oveiy possible contingency—lor the gradual improvement of 1’atslialas "and 
the payment, of monthly stipends; for granting leave of absence to Teachers 
and officiating ai rangements ; for 1 he course ol study and pavmcnt of fees ; 
for the management of Local Committees and inspection by Deputy Inspee- 
tois, and finally for the self-i mprovement of the Teachers themselves —has 
been fiamed, based on a careful consideration of the wants and conditions of 
the people among whom we are laboring, and without materially deviating 
from inles already existing oil the subject. This renders it unncccssaty to 
reiterate them here. 

“ These Rules, I have every reason to hope, will have the salutary effect of 
gradually oigamzing the Patshalas, so as to make thorn on the one hand 
Preparatory Schools for the higher and middle classes; and on the other, the 
grand lever to move and elevate the masses so greatly preponderating in this 
quarter. 

“ Summary ot? Work. —Exactly cloven months previous to this date T had 
only the three I r. lining Schools and their attached Pat-halas, mustering m all 
nme Schools,— 1GG boys and 28 girls. I have now 188 Schools, attended by 
5,209 bo> s and 92 girls; thus showing an inere ise of 179 Schools,—1,7-18 bo\s 
and 01 gills. 

0 

Most of the Patshalas have been opened during the course of the Inst, 
month, while the oldest of them have not yet completed tjieir thild month. 
If the present Report had, as usual, brought flic nariativcs down to 00th April 
instead ol to 01st March, we should, judging from the rapid accession of 
pupils to these Patshalas, have gained a huge percentage on the present 
number and local lesouices. 

“ r i lin Training; Sellouts.— The following table shows at one view the 
strength and resources ol the Training Schools duung the past session:— 
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ff The improved Patshalas which these Institutions have given birth to are 
distributed as follows :— 

Table V . 
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03. These extracts liavo been given at length, because there is so 
very little on the subject in the Director’s report, and because of the 
light they throw upon the important question of the classes that 
are reached by that system from which the extension of elemen¬ 
tary education is now expected l>y the Authorities in Bengal. On 
tlit? one hand, we have the decided testimony of one of the main 
promoters ot the scheme that the Patshalas “ never were, and are 
not now, pure mass Schools, and that their conversion into mass 
Schools is not practicable or desirable.” On the other hand, we have 
the statement of Baboo Kassee Ivantli Mookerjoe, that the lowest 
strata are reached and permeated; although tlm Baboo seems to 
doubt the expediency of Government undertaking such a task, and 
he has evidently a decided prejudice in 'favor of the view referred 
to above, the “ downward filtration of education through the higher 
classes.” 

G 1. The working of the modified system in Assam is thus des¬ 
cribed by Mr. Porter, the Inspector of the North-Bast Division 


y Central Ass \m Noinr\i. Simoons. — -In May ISfiG three Normal Schools 
Oowli.itty. acre established in Ass.mi al llie places marginally 

Tr7pou>. , noted. The object of these Schools is to improve the 

Swlsuu^or. condition of the indigenous Village School Teachers in 

Assam, by ' giving them an opportunity ol receiving a year's distinction as 
well as tiainmg them in the ait of teaching. 'The plan adopted is the same 
as that so successfully being carried out by B.iboy. Uhoodeb Moolcei jec and 
others in Bengal. Bach Pupil Teacher receives a stipend of four Bupees per 
mensem dining Ins stay at the Normal School. Befoie admission.lie enteis 
mto an agreement to teach for-a term of years at some Village School jpn a 
certain salary, while the villagers enteivinto another agreement to receive him 
as their ‘ Gurutnahashoy’ and to send their clnhlren«-to his Patshala. In Assam' 
provision lias been made for II4 Patshalas, or indigenous Schools, as follows .— 
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“The total'amount sanctioned for the whole of Assam is, therefore, GOCJ 


per mensem. 
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"The establishment of the Normal classes and the number of stipends 
available every year were fixed as follows :— 

Qowhatty. Tezpore. Seelsaugor. 

Rs. As. I\ Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Punrlit 50 0 O Pundit . . . 50 0 0 Pundit . 50 0 0 

Allowance for circula- Allowance for circu- Allowance for circu- 

titiR books . .. 5 0 0 latyitf books . 5 0 0 lntiup books ... GOO 

Contingencies .. .. 2 0 0 Contingencies 2 0 0 Contingencies ... 2 0 0 

16 stipends, @ 1U. 1 61 0 0 8 stipends, @ Us. 1 . 3^ 0 0 ) 3 stipends, at Rs. 4, 52 0 0 

Total 131 O () Total ... 80 0 0 Total ... 109 0 0 


"Making a total of Rupees 310 per mensem. 

" If this scheme is carried out m its integiity, and 37 Pupil 
Teachers with Normal School certificates are sent out every year to each of the 
indigenous Schools of Assam, iu four years \vc shall have supplied all the 
indigenous Schools with Gurus, and wo shall either have to increase the 
number of Patshalas or abolish the Normal Schools. The question is whether 
a year’s training is sufficient to qualify a Guru to teach even the elementary 
course which is required for the indigenous Schools. As a rulo, the stipend- 
holders are so densely ignorant when they enter the Normal School, that a 
year is only sufficient to give them a general smattering of knowledge. 
Resides, the prospects held out to them in Assam are so small, that it is 
difficult to procure men who will enter into the necessary agreements. Tiiere 
is no doubt, however, that the teaching which the Gurus obtain in the 
Normal School will eventually do a vast deal of good, and raise the standard 
of education in the indigenous Schools. The Assamese, however apathetic 
they may bo in other matters, evince a strong desire for education, both 
I'lnglish and Vernacular. This is fully proved bv the number of private 
Institutions scattoreil about in the villages, and the large attendance at most 
of the Government Vernacular and indigenous Schools. The Commissioner 
of Assam remarked in his Report for 1801—65. The desire shown by the 
Assamese to obtain instruction may appear but languid, but it is the only 
subject about which I have found them take any interest at all. 

" Gown a tty Nor mai. Scuooi..—At the commencement of flic year 25 can¬ 
didal,es from villages in Kamroop applied for admission. Out of these 1G were 
chosen. The Pundit, 11 1 boo 01 1 hoy Churn Hhuttacharjeo, is an excellent 
scholar and takes great, interest in his pupils. At the close of the year an 
examination was held by the Head Pundit of the Govvliatty Collegiate School, 
and 33 of the stipend-holders obtained certificates of qualification, and pro¬ 
ceeded to join their Village Schools. The Training School in connection 
with the Normal School has been a great success. There were no less than So 
names on the rolls at the close of the year. The total yearly expenditure 
of the Normal School amounted to Rupees 1,202-13, and the average 
monthly cost to Government of educating each pupil was Rupees 7-5-6. 

, "Tezpork Normal School. —Tiiere are eight stipend-holders in this 
School. They all entered into written agreements to serve in any pari of 
Central A.-sam. The Deputy Inspector reports that he found it very difficult 
at first to persuade candidates to enter into the requisite agreements. The 
total expenditure of the School during the year has been Rupees 885, and 
the average monthly tost to Government of educating each pupp is Rupees 
I 0-11-1.. 

“ Selus vuuor Noumai. School. —This School, owirg to the negligence and 
apathy of Baboo Preolall Burroouh, late Deputy Inspector of Schools m Upper 
Assam, has proved a failure. No agreements were taken from the candidates, 
and, therefore, no stipenne were given to them. The Head Pundit, Baboo 
Chundro Mohuu Bhutioeharjco, is an able man, and it is to bo hoped that the 
School will flout ish this year under a new Deputy Inspector. When I was a(T 
Secbsaugor, in March, 1 explained fully to tbo Pundit the nature of his duties; 
•but as he justly remarked, * if the Deputy Inspector did not select the 
st ipend-holders, he could not himrelf .go out. into the Mofnssil ^ir-d secure 
them.’ The School h'as cost Government Rupees 488-12-10 during the past 
official year." 


. € 

03. I will now notice the working of the pthcr two system^,— 
, • the Circle system (fpr an account of which 

syatem of Circle twicWs amt of un- sec paragraph 171 of the Note for 

proveineiit ol Sanscrit lolea. y,,,, , ,, . . 

lS6o-6b), and the improvement ol the 
Sanscrit Toles or Schools in which the philosophy and religion of 
the 1 Hindoos arc taught through the medium of the Sanscrit 
language. With regard to the former, the Inspector of the South¬ 
east Division reports :— 
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“ Woxiktko or the Circee System. —This system has now beon carried 
to such a point that many Circle Schools compete for the Vernacular Scholar¬ 
ships, and (as the Deputy Inspector of Vikrampore has pointed out) the 
boys who this year stood second and third in the examination list came fiom 
Circle Schools. The Circle system docs not extend like the Grant-in-aid 
system, because in the former a fixed sum is allowed, ^remaining the same 
from year to year; whereas in the latter the sum contributed by Government 
is increased largely from year to year. The capacity of the Circle system 
tor diffusing education has not yet been tested. The number of Schools in 
many Circles has been reduced from three to two, and not unfrequently the 
1st Class of each School is peripatetic with the Pundits. By these means 
the Circle Schools have-been brought up (or nearly up) to the standard of the 
aided Schools. It appears, therefore, the same class of scholars are given tho 
same education by the Circle Schools as by many Graut-in-aid Schools, but 
at a veiy much lower cost to Government. 

“ The advantages of the Circle system over the Grant-in-aid system 
appear to be—1 nl, there is under the Circle system no possibility of fraud ; 
2nd, there is eornnlete supervision ; for the Circle Pundit, being an Officer of 
tho Department, complains quite soon enough if the managers do not keep a 
proper School-house and efficient Masters. To enable the Circle system 
fullv to replace the Grant-in-anl Schools, it will be necessary to permit 
Circles of (im* Seiiool only, and to facilitate the introduction of English into 
the Circle Schools. Tho Grant-in-aid system multiplies Schools in distiicts 
where the Educational idea is pretty well established, but it is not well adapted 
to produce new Schools in the more backward portion of Sylliet, Comillah, or 
Myniensing, in which Circle Schools can be extended without difficulty. 

“ Tho Circle system is fiarticularly well suited for Female Schools. Tho 
girls will not leave tlieir own village (or rather division of a village) even 
for half a mile to attend a School. It frequently happens, therefore, that 
thiee small (iiil-d Schools at most, a mile up irt can be established, which will 
support a Circle Pundit, but which will by no means support three Grant- 
in-aid Establishment-*. I applied to you some mouths ago for means to meet 
these eases.” 


OG. The improvement of the Sanscrit Toles is thus noticed :— 

“S\n>ciut Toi.iy-.—A sum of Rupees ;,()(> was placed at the disposal of 
the Inspector of Schools of tins Divi-imi for the encouragement of Sanscrit 
Toles, with a view to improving the chaiaeier of tho education in them. 

I regret to have to rcuorl that up to llv present time next to nothing lias 
been effected. Tho toles are situited almost entirely in the district of the 
Deputy Inspector of Vikra npore, who icports that tho Pundits hesitate to 
receive Government money, i. e., money given by men who aic not Hindoos, 
when the Nobodvip Pundits, moreover, have not declared an opinion on the 
propriety of so doing. After very protracted negotiations, the Deputy 
Inspector of Vikrampoic has just lately informed me that the Pundits uio 
taking a more liberal view, and that he hones something may ho done. There 
can he no question of the importance of tins matter,—in the Sansciil Toles 
arithmetic and geography are ignored, the education being confined to 
learning the rules of the Sansciit grammar and strings of Sanscrit texts. 
The Deputy In-peetor of Dacca remaiks that these Tele Pundits exercise moto 
supremacy over the minds of the people than auv other class ol men, and 
that, if they could be induced to quit the sopln-ti ies of Nyaya, and the 
idle‘’injunction of the Smriti, tho progress of enlightenment in Bengal would 
be easy and rapid.” . - f u 

G7. Su’ch ar<3 the special systems of diffusing elementary educa- * 
tion arhong the masses of Bcngdl, and such is the account given of 
them during the year under review :— , , * 


With regard to the system from which the - greatest results are 

now. expected—the, system of training 

Re-narks on •nyntein of * training- Gui'US-1 Cannot llOpO to llUVO 1 given U 

Mailers m indigenous Schools. ■» . . 1 . * , 1 .. •. , 

very precise view ol the value ol these 
results, because I am unable to’ form any Bitch Ytcw after carefdl 


perusal of the Inspectors’ Tleports. There is an apparent haziness in 
two important points ; first, as to the qualifications of a trained Guru ;• 
and secondly , as tb the classes who ami really affected by the 
movement. It will* be see'n that -Mr. iWter, the Inspector of 
Assam, says that, as a rule, the year’s training gives only a “ general 
smattering ; rt and although Baboo, Bhoodeb Mookcrjee annexes, the 
questions of tho examinations for tho year, he does not show the pre-, 
cise degree of proficiency required for a»pass. The second' point is 
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still more indistinct. We have seen, above, the conflicting views of 
the two Inspectors, and I lind that the Inspector of the South-East 
Division, Mr. Clarke, quotes the following opinion of his Deputy :— 
“ The Circle Schools and the Patshalas, under the additional Inspector, 
“ Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee, originally intended for giving instruction 
“ to the masses, have been, in fact, educating the children of the middle 
“ class.” 


08. I can find nothing in the Director’s Report to throw any 
light upon the question, indeed the subject is hardly noticed at all ; 
and in the review of the “Local Government upon the operations of the 
preceding year, the management of the system under Baboo Bhoo¬ 
deb Mookerjee is commended, hut it is casually stated in the same 
paragraph tliar, the primary object of these Schools is “ to induce the 
“ masses to educate themselves,”—a view which, as will have been 
seen, the Baboo now rather repudiates. 

C9. On the whole, excluding the operation of the regular grant- 

in-aid system, the present state of the 
review of systems of den.tntniy question in Bengal would seem to bo this 

— 1 he purely Government system ol ele¬ 
mentary education is very insignificant and is practically at a stand 
still as regards extension, there being apparently no intention and 
no funds to enlarge it. The circle system, though it has worked 
with considerable success during the last 11 years and is highly 
spoken of by those Inspectors who have tried it, is now apparently 
being neglected in favor of the newer system of training Gurus, 
although there is nothing in the Reports to show the grounds of 
the preference. The newer system alone is comparatively extensive 
in its operation and receives the largest amount of support, as lining 
the most promising means of reaching the masses. But this 
system shares in the general objection to the grant-in-aid prin¬ 
ciple when applied to the masses, in so far fis its operation is t;> 
improve Schools already in existence and not to establish them where, 
prim a facie, the need is most urgent. As yet, too, it is really 
on a very small scale; in its operation it is not always effectual as 
regards the training of the Gurus ; it does not even in all cases reach 
the masses, and only Imperial funds art'available to extend it. Either, 
therefore, the vie\v put forward by Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee may bo 
adopted, and the attempt to reach the masses he postponed, or funds 
must he found for the general extension of the system, both to 
masses wherever it is tried, and all over Bengal. To do this, either a 
large Imperial grant will he required—and this would probably render 
necessary imperial taxation—or some ol‘ the funds now devoted to 
the higher Government Colleges and Schools may be diverted to the 
lower, or a local educational rate may be raised in the manner 
recommended in the Despatch, and similar to the cesses which exist 
in other Provinces. This latter course was advocated hv the Educa¬ 
tional Authorities prior to the Despatch of 1859 ; it was then suggested 
as feasible by the Home Government, it has been urged by the Direc¬ 
tor during the year under review, but has been decided by the Local 
Government \o be premature still. 

70. I have now given some idea of the action of Government - 

as regards primary education in each 
Province, and of the soveral systems 
from -which future results must c be ex¬ 
pected The conclusion appears to lx* this—The local Authorities of 
.Northern and Western India have generally determined that an 
expenditure equal to at ’east one per'cent, of the land revenue, in 
addition to any private expenditure ujiicli the Ideality can supply, 
ought to 'be devoted to the primary instiuefion of the masses, i. e., 
to Schools of the lower class whether Government or aided. Bunds 
have accordingly been raised by local* educational rates which are 
■not voluntary, and although paid in addition to the land tax, hnye no 
real connection with the land tax, except that the land tax is tho 


Concluding i cm.it ks on tho *0\oial 
• vt-Wnis <1 ih mriitiiry education, and 
on the difficult y in Bengal 
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measure of their assessment. But the fact that tlio land tax has 
been permanently settled in oiie Provinco has been supposed to bo a 
bar to the levy of an educational rate in that Province, whereas there 
is apparently no such bar because there is no real connection between 
such a rate and the land tax which “ was fixed on calculations into 
which the element of a general provision for primary instruction did 
not enter.” 

Taking an expenditure equal to one per cent, of the land revenue 
to be tlio “ proportionate share” of public funds to which, in para¬ 
graph 14, I referred, the following table will show the older 
Provinces where this proportion is not maintained :— 


1 

o 

3 

4 

Excess of column 

3 over column 4. 

Provinces. 

Land revenue in 
1866-67. 

One per cent, on 
land revenue. 

_ 

Actual expendi¬ 
ture from pub¬ 
lic funds on 
lower class 
Schools, Go¬ 
vernment and 
Aided. 


£ 

£ 

.£ 

- — ■■ - 

JC 

Bengal 

3,850,000 

38,500 i 

i 

10,307* 

28,193 

Madras 

4,2 >7,500 

1 

13/275 j 

1,0051 

.37,07 2 



. i 




* Of thin, €7,147 only from Impend fund*, 
■f Of thi**, R) only fmin Impni.d hinds 


This table should bo compared with the table given in para¬ 
graph 10, from wliich'it will bo seen how largely in Bengal the total 
expenditure on education exceeds two per cent, of the land revenue. 

71. In the extracts from the Directors’ Reports below, further 
notice of the subject will bo found, but it does not appear from any 
Report that the instructions of the Educational Code with regard 
to “advertising for, and liberally rewarding, the best translations of 
English works into the Vernacular languages are being carried 
out.” There can be no question of the stimulus which this measure 
would give to elementary Vernacular education, and the point seems 
worthy of further attention. Indeed it seems open to doubt whether 
on this side of India the very important* step token by the Univer¬ 
sity in 1864, of removing the vernacular languages from the Eirstr 
Arts and B. A. examinations, may not tend to counteract the in¬ 
structions issued ten years previously. In Bombay there is a small fund 
for the encouragement of literature, but I do not iind that it has been 
expended precisely in the manner proposed in tlio Educational Code. 

72. In conehiding this part of the subject, it may be remarked 
that, however much the systems in tho various Provinces of this 
country dilFcr* in their development and in tho manner of finding 
funds for elementary education, it is curious to trace their general 
accordance with the principles recently enunciated byf one of tho 
greatest English Authorities on the subject. 

“ As regards tho elementary education of the humbler classes, tlieto are 
“ certain principles which are now pretty well established and agreed upon, 
“ namely ;— -Jirstly, that the education of the poor ought not to be left wholly 
“ to private enterprise, but ought to be undertaken by the State ; nec<nuf/t/ t 
“ that tho State represent in education not th. r religious, but the secular 
** element; t/iirdljt, that the best way of tarryfx, ' on education was not bv a 
“ centralized system, but by the calling I’m th of x>cal eiieigy; foot Ifify, that; 

“ the work should be tested and superintended by (Jovorninont, and not by 
“ those wlio cany on the work ; jiudthat State aid ought to be given 


• A very stroop protest thin step will be fount! m tho letter from tlio lhuicipttl ol tho Calcutta 

Modrissa, dated 22nd Oct ibor 1861, and referred to in paragraph 276 of the Note on Education 
fur 186 >-66. 

f.Mr. Lowe, on Education, Times November 4th, 1867. 
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" to Schools, not merely for being in existence or showing a certain attendance 
^ on their books, but for a certain amount of efficiency; that, in short, it 
f( ^ business of tho State to ascertain the results and to pay in proportion 

73. It was stated in a former paragraph that elementary 

education was perhaps one of tho least 
successful points which tho statistical 
tables disclose. A further perusal of 
that female education is another. I 
shall accordingly proceed to give ex¬ 
tracts from the several reports, so 
ns to carry on the history of the movement in each Pro¬ 
vince, in continuation of paragraphs 202 to 226 of tho review of 

Statistics. last year. I annex 

in tho margin tho 
statistics of female 
education in Ben¬ 
gal. As regards 
Government 
agency, it must he 
confessed that a 
beginning only lias 
been made, there 
being but one Nor¬ 
mal and one ordi¬ 
nary School. The 
latter Institution, 
the Betliuno School 
in Calcutta, was 
founded in 1S50 
by Mr. Bctliuue, 
then President of 
the Council of Edu¬ 
cation, and Avas 
assumed by Go¬ 
vernment in 1S56. 
It will be seen from 
_ the Director’s Re¬ 
port that the levy 
recently reduced the at- 
are hopes of engraft ing 
.Female Teachers, 
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of a fee of one Rupee, a month lias 
tendance from 67 to 55, hut that there 
on to it a Normal class for the training of Native 


live years having nearly tripled, ’ hut the 

the standard ot instruction attained is by no means so satisfactorv 
as the nuhim leal increase, tho education afforded bein'- “very ek^ 

8oul h- Oast .Division, whicL 

“"hofrulf °t’ Slu ta? c* 

Speaking of the latter l,e says— ' 13 S,I “ luss encouraging. 

'"►ix ;u!'nnVspia.vn 0 n b ga'Lut‘ l taa h,kno “tbeir 00 ?"" 1 Se"«.al. of tbroo 

zi ~ t- o„Sr;,v^,,rr e .f’ 

on u,o V r , ° .?°- VC o m0,,t tlnwo can' only ho hut fed 

o n I! t oi r tU “ y ar ? t ,'" ! »f a different ““ 

*iysrwfc: ° ,d - 

J , uUvt°\T Vf n Up li 1 hu i ve vl&,tod &0,nc Pumale Schools of a better sort^At 
lalhc.. Lei ter than c,„ s , M ^.epar^ L "Z‘ 


girls eau read^uTd^ mtl l'™* J5 ^’ Cais °‘ unnm, ' rie '^ At'Gournagor the 

h can read noil, and learn some geography. At Julabari in Burrisau*, the 
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girls acquitted themselves well in reading, arithmetic, and geography. At 
Bangla Bazar School, Dacca, the girls can read well and explain fauly ; in 
geography and arithmetic they can do but little. This School contains 76 
girls, and is entirely supported by the subscriptions of European residents and 
a special Government grant. The Deputy Inspector tells me that if a fee of 
one anna were exacted, the number of'guls would certainly bo reduced below 
ISO, and probably the School would disappear.” 

Tho Inspector of the North-West Division says— 

“ Female Education. —I have not encouraged the establishment of 
Gills' Schools, because I know that competent Teachers for this Division nro 
not to be had, anil without such Teachers Schools would be a delusion. "We 
want a Training School to begin with, and it is surely time that the moral 
and social elevation of the people—piomotcil even where through tho better 
home and social influences, which are the fimt of female education—should be 
jnovided for in the same way that instruetion for boys has long since been. I 
b'*lieve that a Training School for girls is practicable ; and, further, that the 
success of the experiment would he ensured against failuie by the personal 
influence and eo-operat ion of English ladies w ho would be only too glad to find 
something to do, especially when tho work is one towards which they must 
be drawn by the natural sympathy of their sex. "Willi a tiaiuing and attached 
Mode! School, worked under the most favorable au-piecs at a Sadder Station, 
the woiideiful effect of female education would ho exhibited to a sceptical 
and jealous people ; their prejudices against education for women, whom they 
believe to be evil altogether, anil eeitam to be made very' much worse by 
knowledge, would be shaken ; and Schools would naturally spring up as 
trained Teachers were raised, who would make instruction and discipline, and 
occupation for the mind, pleasant to the pupil.” 

Mr. Porter, Inspector of North-East Division, writes— 

“ Female Education in Benoal.—W ith regard to female education in 
Bograli, the Deputy Inspector writes thus :—‘If grieves me much tint, instead 
of having to jecord tne establishment of some new Girls’ Schools, I have this 
year the painful duty of noticing the extinct ion of one, that at K ui pore. But in 
relief to this, I may mention that the zenana system of teaching is noyv being 
carried on moie extensively than heretofore, and the notions which the people 
have heen accustomed to entertain in respect of female education arc rapidly 
giving wav behue the general spi ead of education. This happy state of things is, 
in agieat measure, due to the exertions of my Bandits, yvho are ever leady to 
do their vci v best t,o promote the cau-e of female education. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that, in almost every village where there is a School, many' a Hindoo 
lady of respectable fatnilv li is commenced leading and waiting. I will purti- 
cularlv notice the village of Adomdigv, where the Gos-auns, the Sandyals, and 
the Chowdones, aie pnvutely teaching their wives and sisters to read and 
wute. 1 can name many other villages where similar interest has been 
displayed, but I shall content, my-elf with noticing two or tine; instances that 
fell under my own personal observation. Only a few days ago a. Native 
Deputy Mogistrate of the Station called on me, and asked fi r a copy of-Shishoo 
Shikya, Bart II., and in the course of convcrs.it ion 1 came to learn that he hud 
commenced giving instruction to his wife. About the same liu*« an Amlah 
of the Magistiate’s Court, yvho is upwards of 10 years of age, sunt for a 
copy of tShishoo Shikya and i*. slate, and I subs' ipie* tlv came to learn that ho 
also had begun teaching his wife. It was on the ijxth ultimo tbat a Mook- 
tear paid me a visit, and askml mv advice as to what, hooks ought to he placed 
in .his wife’s hands, who had already finished the three parts of Shi-hoo 
Shikya and Chontnboli. These facts aio significant, an 1 tend to .-how that 
feelings of antagonism towards female educat'o’ir have alino-t disappeared. 

“ ‘ Iloyv is it. that when you -pe ik thus hopefully of the zenana sy ‘■tern, 
you have onlv four Schools for girls in ymu disUiot ,js a question winch notu- 
rallv suggosf- itsi If. The answer is -implc. In the present -t itosof female 
cilueati'.u, the grant.-ut-aid system is not applie.ihlo to it., at lea-t nut pi a 
po< .■ di-t I let like Bograli. It is not v> -y ihilieult t<>. oteicome tho opposition 
of the people to have their daughters educated, hi t it is next to impossible 
to make them contribute any thing, however tritl'ng, towards the purpose. 
While there are Government Vernacular Schools for bovs in almost eveiy 
district of Bengal, I* cannot understand why th.-jh should not bo Schools for 
girls as well, entirely maintained by the State. 'X° make female, education 
popular, it is nocessarv that tins mdulgene * should be conceded to such dis 
tricts at. Ica t st. where education is still in a b.aekwatd state.’ 

“In Dinageporo, the 'Ruigurf] (iirls’ School is attended by 3'2 girls, 
whose progress and attendance has been satisfactory.” 

7 t. It will *be seen from tho extract below from tho Report of 
Director of Public Instruction, that- a great deal also appears 
to be done by Zenana Associations. These useful Societies seem to 
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Bombay 


be unknown out of the Bengal Presidency. They are, in fact, small 
Missionary Societies, formed and conducted by ladies with the view 
of carrying religious instruction into the homes of the Natives. Tho 
Lady Teachers arc peripatetic and conduct small Schools, containing 
from about three to 12 girls and women, in tho private apartments 
of the richer Natives. The Associations receive grants-in-aid from 
Government, which arc now restricted to one Rupee monthly for the 
pupils actually in attendance. In 1806-G7 these grants amounted to 
Rupees 5,711, while the privato subscriptions amounted to Rupees 
16,890-13-6. There were 50 Teachers employed, and the average 
daily attendance of girls was 756. Of course, in making grants to 
such Societies, the principle of perfect religious neutrality is not lost 
sight of, and these Associations are only so far recognised by the 
State as a means of furthering the cause of secular education. 

75. In Bombay, the Director of Public Instruction expressed 
an opinion in his report for 1865-00 that tho 
public education, properly so called, of women is 
Statistics. incompatible 

with the s\ s- 
tem of infant 
m a r r i a ges 
a n d w i t, h 
many of the 
existing pre¬ 
judices o n 
the most de¬ 
licate sub¬ 
jects. lie be¬ 
lieves, how¬ 
ever, that the 
edu cation 
and civiliza¬ 
tion of the 
male portion 
of the people 
European com- 
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in India, together with the example of the 

munity, will inevitably bring in the education of tho women in 
India,—but that this result will be very gradual, and subsequent 
to many important social changes. In his last Report* he states that 
Government can hardly be said to have “ commenced undertaking 
female education in'Western India.” Some of the difficulties in the 
waj- of the movement in Seind are thus described by the Inspector. 

“ I’Vm m.k Edvcation —The subject of fem.de educ.it ion is sui rounded with 
threat dillieulties in Scitul. The people have very strong prejudi is against its 
intioduction. The 7.1-nanu system is stall in foice among all classes.except tho 
very lowest. Even little oitls are not allowed to go unveiled. Snell is tho 
sensitiveness of Seimlhees with -respect to every thing relating to their females, 
that they think it mdceorou'* to speak or allude to their female leladves in 
public. Tnemis again the dilTh u’t\ in respect to ehara-ter, to which 1 have 
ylieadv allud'd, in the ea-.-Vt Hindoo gills. These reasons sufficiently show 
why female education Gas hiiheito made no pr'gross whatever, nor are there 
any imtnedi.Ce prospects of a movement in that diieotion. Indeed, until 
educated Xa 1 v es themselves become alive to the importance of female edu¬ 
cation, -md e-ceit thomsclvo, to oveicome the ptejudiees of their less en¬ 
lightened li'lldw-roiigtrvmen, it eyinot., be expected ” , » 

76. No special information about female education is to bo 

obtained from the educational Report 
of this Presidency; and in the re¬ 
view' of, the Report by Govern¬ 
ment, the question.is hardly noticed 
at all. All that the J)ircctor says 
about the subject is that there has 
been much discussiop among the more 
enlightened llindoos'*at the Presidency 
Town, but the results of the year “ have been rather in words than acts.** 


M adr is. 


S i a t 1 # ( / 


n. ; \ ermrunt 

Ai»m 

fupil* 


L llOOls 


Grants for tho year 


ml 
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See paragraph 4,5 of Director’s report in part II. 
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77 . From the Educational Despatch of 1869 it appears that 
North-Western Pro- in the North-Western Provinces “ a movement in 
furtherance of female education in the Agra Dis- 

Statistic*. trict \vas com¬ 

menced by the 
Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor of Schools, 
Gopaul Sing, in 
1855. The ex¬ 
pense was, in 
the first i n - 
stance, defrayed 
entirely from the 
public funds ; 
the agricultural 
classes, though 
quite will i n g 
and ready t o 

make use of tho Schools, were not then prepared to go further 
and to pay the Teacher. Tho Schools were attended by scholars 
of all classes of Hindoos, including a considerable proportion 
of Brahmins ; and of the girls, the age of somo exceeded 20 
years, the remainder being from six years old to 20. Tho Masters 
were selected by the parents of the scholars, and Committees 
of respectable Native gentlemen were formed to exercise a general 
supervision over the Schools, and to arrange for their visitation. Tho 
number of Schools in the Agra District had risen in January 1857 
to 288, a-nd the attendance of the girls was estimated at 1,927. It 
being desired at that time to carry out the experiment of female 
education in a more efficient manner, ’ sanction was sought, and 
obtained, to the assignment of Rupees 8,000 as a direct grant from 
Government for Female Schools in tho district, to meet an estimated 
expenditure on 200 Girls’ Schools of Rupees 13,200 per annu’m, tho 

balance being provided from the llulkabuudeo Cess and from other 
sources. 


2 

o 

H 

. 

Average cost 
to Govern¬ 
ment. 

IN. A*. P. 

no.au 13 a 

IN. As. P j 
3 G 0 

4 

13.745 12 0 

7 3 0 

18,71.7 12 o 

G 0 11 

37,513 8 l> 


2,850 2 ('. 

0 1 11 

7<>,W»5 7 i> 



“ The movemeht in’ the Agra District had in tho Meantime ex¬ 
tended to the districts of Muttra and Mynpporio, though the number 
of Schools was in these districts limited. At a. -Female School in tho 
cSty of Mynpoorie, there was an attendance of no fewer than 52 
Mahomedan ^irls of respectable parentage.” 

78. At present there are 595 Schools \qith 12,002 pupils, hut 
the movement sCems to have languished during the year for want of 
funds and competent inspection. An attempfihas recently been mado 
to remedy the latter defect, by yio appointment^ of a Daily »Inspcc- 
trosB. The suggestion seems a very go.od one, and was originated by . 
Mr. Griffith, the Inspector of tho Benares Circle, hut the result of 
the measure has yet to be seen. The Director of Public Instruetien 
Paragraph ss of report. s Jvp ms to.be correct in ^lis opinion, that the edtjea- 

tion of girls belonging to tho agricultural classes 
is as much a proper charge to the local cess as that of boys. 
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79 . 

Punjab. 


This 


Statin lien. 


grant for 
assignment 


Province made the first great start in female 
education in 1862-G3 as will be found in para¬ 
graphs 211-217 of the compilation for last year. 

During the year 
under review, there 
appears to have 
been a decrease 
in the number of 
(i o v e r n m e n t 
Schools owing to 
the closing'of those 
that were inelli- 
eient ; hence the 
daily attendance 
has increased. The 
Punjab Govern- 
ment has hitherto 
received a special 
been ruled that this 
10,000 a year, and 
which the majority 
classes,—- 
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K- t-. I- 

It* As. r. 

IU A« 1- 

Government Fe¬ 
male School*. 

300 

0,104 


13,0.jo 0 </ 

21,901 O 0 

1 to Vs 

A 1 i? o tl Femule 

Wil 

14 213 43.H0S 

13 815 O o 

58,12 J 0 0 

3 2 » 

S< hooln 





Do i?einale Nor- 

3 

93 

2 f :*7<» 

3,1/93 13 1 

0,393 13 1 

251 7 8J 

mal Schools. 





Total ... 

or, 4 

11,3 10 

47 07H 

. 

15,8 53 13 1 

63,5 IR 13 1 


Grand Total ... 

9t>0 

30,531 

oti,o 1.1 

33,374 12 1 

85,117 13 1 



female education, but it has 

. 0 -- should he limited to Rupees 

can only be applied to those Schools in 
of the scholars do not belong to the agricultural 


a charge on the local cess, 
is strong evidence of the 

O 


In 


tho education of those classes, whether hoys or girls, 

In the Reports of the Inspectors there 
urgent want of some adequate and trust¬ 
worthy system of inspect ion. The following account is taken from 
the Report of the Inspector of the Umbailah Circle : — 


“There is a considerable reduction in the number of Female Schools. At 

Female Schools. oYm* 7 °'*' Y<!:ir th « r,s w « ru \ 1 1 ^cbooD, containing 

—, in7 gn Is j wheieas at thc q end ot the pievious year, 
there were 158 Schools, with 2,7t)2 gills, 

“ Some of the Schools appear to have made a 001 tain amount of progress; 

Pro „ r(MM among-t others that at Nizam-ud-din, umh r the patron-! 

**ce ot M 11 za 1 lain Ihiksh, was visited hv Air. IJutton j 
he was shown *ome good specimens < t hand-writing, and he heard some of 
the girls read tjie h'/mt-i- / in/./ir and the IVaqhit-i.Ilin.il. lie remarks, however, 
that—‘It is diilnailt for an examiner to speak with any confidence on this 
point (the piogiess of the pupil-), when all the yuds nr.j jmrda-nanhin, and 
it is impossible to tell whether the girls answer the questions or their Teacher, 
or whether they recite by heart what they are supposed to re id.’ ” 

The Inspector of tho Lahore Circle writes as follows :— 

"The number of Female Schools has been increased fiom lv’9 to 147 

Female Schools. Gene. «1 by the establishment of iy new Sertanls m the 

Montgomery, anil two iu the Hooshyai pore, Ills- 



rispn from 1} anna,^ » iuippe 1-7-4, in consequence of* tho order that School in 
towns should he supported from Imperial revenues, and not from the I per cent. 
Fikn-ational Cess. I he number of girls learning English is 100, or *8 fewer 
than at the beginning of i he year ; these arc all in the Jtilluader District. 

“ I have been nble to visit only very few of the Female Schools durian- 
tho year umler leporl , tlmse tha>t 1 saw were making fair progress." 

The Inspector of the Rawul-Pindee Circle adds — 

There are now 201 Female Schools in the Circle, of which 31 are Go. 

verpment Schools, maintained in the same wav as 
etna e c oo . Vlll.ige and Town Schools, but not open to 

inspection unless the people denre it. I believe 
this unwillingness to admit the visit of an Inspector to be a mere pretence, 
ex.-ept where the girls are grown up, as m the Rawuh Pindee Mission School! 
I have examined hundreds in tho North-West Provinces, and here you may- 
see htt4e girls with writing- boards, playing about at the doors of every 
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mosque, or seated at their lessons in the middle of the road. However, as 
the people profess to have scruples. Major Mercer has done well in appointing 
one Emily, Inspectress of Female Schools in Sealkote District. I had some 
conversation with Emily, and made an abstract of her report. She had 
inspected 103 Schools, of which 27 were Hindoo, one Seikh, and 75 Mussulman. 
Of the Hiudoo Schools, 10 were in good order, and three in bad order. Of the 
Mussulman Schools, 27 were good, and 22 bad. Tho rest deserved neither 
praise nor blame, though, for various reasons, they had made little or no 
progress. It would have been satisfactory if tho report had generally stated 
how many twirls could read, and what quantity of their books tbey had got 
through. The best School is at Zafarwal, whore the 6th Class Government 
books”are read. Major Mercer considers that he lias achieved a success in 
these Schools, and there can he no question of the value of the experiment, 
upon which he has bestowed so much labor. 

“ Baba Khem Singh’s Schools in the districts of Jhelum and Rawul- 
Pindeo number 101. 1 cannot get any information about them, although I 

believe that they have some sort of objective existence, and I rogret that I 
can give no description from personal observation of the progress of female 
education in this Circle.” 


From tlio Ueport of the Inspector of the Frontier Circle, it 

appears that “ all the Female Schools in 
liunnoo District. Bunnoo District have been closed, with 

the exception of one at Moosa Kheil, in which 18 girls road Goor- 
mookhee, but are not making much progress.” 

80. Beyond what is contained in tho extract from tho 
Oude. * Director’s Report below, there is nothing to 

Statistics. record on tho 

state of female 
education in this 
P r o v i nee. A 
beginning has 
been made with 
a fair prospect of 
success, and that 
is all that can 
be said. 


Schools. 
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o> 
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* 

Cost to Go¬ 
vernment. 

Cost to other 
funds. 

Total. 

Average cost 
to Govern¬ 
ment 




Ra As. P. 

Us Aa. P 

Rs. As. P 

Us. Aa. P. 

Government Fe¬ 
male Schools- 

6 

81 

nil 

ISO 11 7 

186 11 7 

nil 

Aided Female 

Schools. 

12 

327 

3,110 12 4 

7,112 1 8 

10,228 11 0 

9 10 43 

Giartd Total... 

18 

io8 

1116 12 4 

7,298 13 .1 

19,415 9 7 



Statistics. 

Central Provinces. 


Schools. „ 

> 

Number. 

Number of 
pupils. 
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tv -a- 
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, O q> 

50 E 

Cost to local 
funds. 

Average 
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Government. 




Ra.. 

•IN. As. P. 

J{s As P 

Government Schools 

M0 

3,021 

050 

15,335 0 8 

0 2 9 

Normal ’ „ 

T 

19 


4,401 10 4 


Total 

131 

3,6 40 

650 

19,797 1 0 


Una>ded Private ,, 

1 

22 

... 

859 12 0 

• 


81. In the Central 
Provinces the progress 
of female education has 
been numerically rapid 
during tho last few 
years, and is thus des¬ 
cribed in a recent letter 
.from the ‘'Secretary to 
thQbyieOfTiciating Chief 
Commissioner :— * 


“ Before touching on Major Dods’ proposals, I am to give the following 
brief sketch of the rise and progress of female education in the territory 
under this Administration. Up to the end of May ^8(53 but little had been 
accomplished in this respect, there being at the time J4ut five Female Schools 
with 57 pupils. These Schools were all situated in the Northern Educational 
Circle, which comprised.£he district^ formerly known the Saugor anil Ner- 
budda Territories. Within the Nagpore Province Proper, Nagpore, Karapteo 
and Seetabuldee were the only places that could boast ol classes for the 
education of females, and these classes owed their existence entirely to the- 
efforts of the Missionaries of the Free Churoh of Scotland. The appeilded 
extract from Sir R. Temple’s review of the state of education in the Central 
Provinces for the yearWding April 20th, 1864, will show that in one year the 
number of Female Schools increased ninefold, and the number of pupils more 
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than 14 limes. The extracts from the Report of the Educational Department 
for the year 1864-65, and from the Chief Commissioner's review thereof, show 
un increase of 18 in the number of Female Schools and 440 iu the number of 
pupils,—an increase generally distributed over the whole of the Provinces. 
During the year 1865-66 the number of Schools increased from 65 to 91, and 
the pupils from 1,244 to 2,361 ; and by the end of the year 1866-67, 130 
Schools with 3,621 pupils had been established. 

“ The number of Female Schools existing at the end of the last official 
year show that the importance of female education has not been lost sight 
of in these Provinces. Indeed, considerable exertions have been made to 
increase both tho number and efficiency of the Schools. In numbers the 
increase has hitherto been steady, and the Officiating Chief Commissioner 
trusts that it will continue to be so. But Mr. Mori is is constiained to 
acknowledge that the efficiency and quality of the Schools have not risen to so 
high a standard as could have been wished. 

“All our Educational Officers, and many Civil Officers who take an in¬ 
terest in tho movement, ascribe tho partial failure, if it may be so styled, of 
our Female Schools to the want of properly qualified School Mistresses and 
Toaeheis. It seems quite clear that, so long as our Female Schools aro pre¬ 
sided over by men, they will not be popular or well attended. The fact that, 
wherever European ladies have taken great inteie.-t, these Schools have been, 
in compatison with others not enjoying such advantages, most successful, 
apparently supports this view. It may, indeed, be conjectured that Female 
Schools piesided over by male Teacheis would not he successful even m the 
most civilized European country. 

“ To supply this great want, the late Chief Commissioner, Sir R. Temple, 
in 1865, sanctioned the establishment, as an experimental measure, of the 
Female Normal School mentioned in Major Dods’ letter. This Institution 
lias been fairly successful so far a« it goes; it lias already passed out a few 
School Mistresses possessing the qualifications of the averago of Village 
School Masters, and qualified to take charge of small On Is' Schools, a few 
more Native ladies are being tiallied, and will probably be so far qualified in 
the course of a few months. 

“The Officiating Chief Commissioner agrees'with the Direetor of Public 
Instruction in thinking that the time has now arrived when our Normal 
School should cease* to be an experiment, but should be re-organized and 
established cm a bread and permanent footing. Mr. Mori is also thinks 
that, unless a good European Mistress be placed at the head of this Institu¬ 
tion, it can never become thoroughly efficient, and will never give perfect 
satisfaction. . With a Native Teacher presiding, as at present. School Mistresses 
with but moderate acquirements, similar to those who have already boon 
passed out, will be trail rod, but something more than this, I am to submit, 
should be expected from the principal Institution for female education in 
these Provinces.” 


82. Beyond what will be found in the compilation below, there 

„„ ... „ is nothing at all noticeable in these 

Provinces as regards female education. 
There aro no Government Institutions in either of the three Provinces 
for the purpose. 

83. Female education does not appear to nave been attempted 

„ . , , . • , n , . in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 

In reviewing, however, the Report for 
the year the Resident remarlcs— 


“ It will be advisable also to take into consideration the course that 
should be adopted iu Berar as regards female education; without wishing to 
press this matter prematurely, {mil bearing in mind also the fact that until 
there is some appreciation of instruction amongst men, it*is hopeless to look 
for its introduction amongst women,—the Resident is still of opinion that, in 
concert with the Deputy Commissionifrs, a beginning might, notwithstanding, 
be made, especially in a town of any importance such as Oorarawutteo ; and 
the question of such Institutions might therefore, be advantageously taken up 
at an early date.” 


84. On the whole, then, it would appear that, up it o the year under 

Oeneral summary ns regards female review, “ tllO fVu.uk. Mild COrdlU.1 Support” 

education. of Government t!> female education, 

promised in 1854, had not been given, and that only a 
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beginning had been made in some Provinces. But it should 
be mentioned that the current year has been one of pro¬ 
gress in this direction. Miss Carpenter’s visit, at the close of 
1866, gave a stimulus to the movement which had been warmly 
taken up in the Punjab four years previously, and the Government 
of India has since held out promises of liberal assistance and support 
to an indefinite extent, on the sing-lo condition that the genuine co¬ 
operation of the Native community can be secured. It will belong 
to the record of another year to show how this offer lias been 
responded to. 

86. Booking generally to the results which I have recorded, it 
would appear that the immediate obstacles to progress are the want of 
trained School-mistresses and of adequate inspection, and that the 
greatest degree of success has been achieved in those Pro¬ 
vinces where a personal interest in the movement has been most 
evinced by the District and Educational Authorities. It may, perhaps, 
bo considered a matter of congratulation, and a good earnest for the 
future, that any success at all has been achieved in a few years in 
a matter which is surrounded by difficulties that spring from the 
strongest social prejudices of a nation the most tenacious of all 
prejudices. 


Tables 


February 1808 


86. I have now eliminated and briefly considered the two 
Oenerni iteumrks on .statistical comparatively weak points of the edu¬ 
cational systems in India. By compara¬ 
tively weak, I mean points in which the least general success has 
been attained in this country. I do not mean a comparison with 

England, where primary education, as a State mea¬ 
sure, is only at this moment under discussion, and 
where the main difficulty, that attends female education here, does 
not exist. 

I shall now proceed to make a few remarks suggested by a further 
perusal of the statistical tables. In doing this, I shall coniine my¬ 
self, as much as possible, to the leading features of the state of edu¬ 
cation in each Province. Such remarks must necessarily be to a 
certain extent one-sided, as it would obviously exceed the limits of 
any Note to treat exhaustively the vast mass* of facts ttiat are shown, 
and the inferences that are suggested, by these tables. 

87. Eirst, as regards the Universities. In the compilation 

below will be found the annual Reports of the 
i„mV.i.-.uis. Syndicates of each University,* giving a detail of 

their operations for the year. The Universities seem to be fulfilling 
very satisfactorily the precise purpose for which they were instituted 
in 183 1. They are the test and standard in each Presidency of the 
efficiency of every Institution in which a higher order of educa¬ 
tion is imparted. In the Report of the Director of Public 

•Instruction ih the 
North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, a complaint is 
made, in the paragraph 
which is quoted in the 
margin, that the test 
applied by the Calcutta 
University is arbitrary, 
and that the rosult de¬ 
pends more oh the 
chance of a pupil 
having been instructed in the Examiners’ “ favorite pieces,” than on 
his general proficioncy. The Reports, however, of the Directors' of 
Public Instruction of the other Provinces in Bengal aro quite free from 


"This table allow* that 3t candidates pawed, out of 57 sent up, 
that is to say, 59 per cent, of the candidates passed the examina¬ 
tion, X3uft of these ">9, 1 find that 1£ only passed in the 1st Di¬ 
vision, 31 ^ in the 2nd. and 26 in the 3rd. The deduction is 
obvious that we have as yet att'iiycd mediocrity only accoiding 
to the standard of the Calcutta Examine! s I could wish tins were 
less nibitrary. It varies year by >e»r, and that the sh % ais be¬ 
come sharper as the number of candidates becomes gieatei , is the 
only definito obseivation possible. The idiosynernnea of ono Exa¬ 
miner may throw the statistics of years into confusion. For exam¬ 
ple, the Examiner in History might set a pa pci which would pluck 
the candidates at all Schools, except those where the Teacher hap¬ 
pened to have laid stress on the Examiner's favorite pieces. Jt is, 
therefore, with some hesitation that I record the^ above figures as 
an index of progress,” 


The report of the Madras Syndicate is embodied In the Director's report. 
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any such views. In Bombay, Sir A. Grant, than whom a more compe- 
„ , „„ tent authority could hardly be found, distinctly 

Report for 1865-66. **ti 14 . /» •, 1 ■ , ij 

says—“ I have complete faith m the standards 
“ of the University, and as the different grades of the depart- 
“ mental Schools are subordinated so as to lead up to the 


“ University standards, I consider each School satisfactory in 
'* accordance as it fulfils its proper and defined functions.” The same 


view appears to be accepted by the Director of Public Instruction in 
Madras. On the whole, therefore, in the absence of any specific 


evidence to the contrary, we mav, perhaps, be justified in con¬ 
cluding that the test applied by the University to the efficiency 
of the higher Institutions in each Presidency is both just and 
uniform, and that, without such a test, there would be nothing to 


register the progress of the year. 

An equally important and perhaps more interesting subject 
of inquiry would be whether the standards of the Univer¬ 
sities are the same in the three Presidencies, and whether 


University distinctions represent the same average degree of pro¬ 
gress in the student, or in what respects they may differ. In connec¬ 
tion with this point, the following remarks have been made by the 
Director of Public Instruction in Bombay :— 


” The leading fact which, I think, discloses itself in comparing the 
Universities of Calcutta and Bombay, and which is very interesting, is that 
there is a difference of kind between these two Universities corresponding to 
the difference between Cambridge and Oxford. The Calcutta University has 
been, I believe, chiefly moulded by Cambridge men, and the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity has certainly taken its direction from a preponderance of Oxford men 
among its founders. The result of tins difference of direction has been 
(amongst other things) to give a preponderance to mathematical and physical 
studies in Calcutta, and to historical and philosophical studies in Bombay. 
The effect of the different spirit of the two Universities upon the mind of 
Eastern and Western India will remain to lie seen in the future ; but as yet, 
I am humbly of opinion, that neither University has any very great cause for 
self-gratulation. We are both, it seems to mo, iu complete infancy, and have 
much in our development that requires careful attention.” 


88. Thereds in one point of view something striking in these 
Universities and in the Collegiate systems of which they are the 
centre. In their scheme of examination, and in the long calendar 
of graduates and under-graduates, and University distinctions, they 
suggest the analogy of Oxford and Cambridge, but one should bear in 
mind that, whereas iu England such an education can only be obtained 
by the comparatively wealthy, it is freely offered in this country, main¬ 
ly by the munificence of the State and not by private endowment, in 
Institutions which are either purely State charities, or are very large¬ 
ly aided by the State ; and that the eost to the student is never more 
than 24 shillings a month in Bengal,—the highest cliargo at the Pre¬ 
sidency College,—while in the higher Schools of Bombay, Madras, the 
North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, and Oudo, the charge varies 
from three shilling^to three-pence a month ;—and that all this is 
done to put a subject race on a level with the dominant race.; 
and that during a mutiny in which tho resources of the domi¬ 
nant power were sorely tried, these Universities continued 
to hold their examinations -and the educational machinery worked 
on as before; and that afterwards, when financial deficits came 
and stringent reductions were made and the burden of new 
and personal taxation, was imposed, not only was there no proposal 
to decrease the State's bounty to education, but every year made a 
largo addition to it. All this seems to show a steady adherence to 
the cause of education that should not pass unnoticed. 

89. I now continue the general remarks suggested by the statis- 

Generol Remarks on Statistical Table* tlCal tables, but I lYlUSt repeat that 

continued. these tables can kmly give a rough 

and approximate idea of the state of education in each Province, 
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n rL. ena ' jl ‘.\ an 7 preciso comparison of details to bo drawn 
between different Provinces. Before this can be done, a unifu™ 

rft'ie 8 ih for , u)s ™“ s V he P rovided . and the educational Auth” 

“ ■ 1 nd“to°“ntt, I, i, “ mU « a " roe . to use “Cam denomina- 
lions, .md to attach specific meanings to them. So lon.r 

denominations differ, and wo read in different Reports of Pro 

Schools 8< !,“’?i S, h lal ?? S „ cl i° o1 ? Zillah Sohool<i . High Schools, Ix^wer 
t !„ ^ ulkabundeo Schools, &c., and so Ion" as no sneeiflr* 

and uniform standard of examination is applied °to each class of 
Proving a l 1, bu , fc tho . most general comparisons of Province with 

prteris T d f r ; the-’ i D z a \^» 

bo^n^ mm-liT th ° U,u ' r '' rait y standard, tho element of uncertainly 

“ Institution^ 

one designed primarily for the masses. 

9 >. Bengal will be found to keep its prominent position, both in 
Bengal. regard to the facilities of higher education of all 

„ i i kmds whiph it ofTers, and the appreciation shown for 

tZ l < Ir r , b *T t}l ? N f T tx r os - ThU ™ evident from tho fact that of 
fre n ’fw Ca r d ! ‘‘ 08 f ° r , U ™* ersifc . v Entrance Examination, 1,117 were 
Bengal alone; and of these, 53 L were successful of tho total 038 
successful candidates In the First Arts Examination, Bengal 
sent in 120 successful candidates out of 131; in the B A Fxa 
ruination, 58 out of 00 ; and in the M. A. Examination, 18 out of 
22. In Bengal the Law Classes of the Presidency and JEooghly Col- 
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Provinces. 


No. 1. 

Niiinb*»r of 
appoint¬ 
ments.* 


Bengal .. 75 

Boinbiy .. 57 

JV1a<lni8 , ft 25 

North-Western Prove. ... ]2 

Punjab ... 12 


Salaries per 
annum. 

Rs- 

5,30,8/9 
2,51,0 V2 
1,10,321 
90 900 
91,692 


But this pre-cmincnce is not attained without a sacri¬ 
fice in another direction. From tho 
tables annexed iu the margin, it 
will be seen (1) that tho annual cost 
meurreddn the salaries alone of Of¬ 
ficers engaged in direction and in¬ 
struction in tho higher educational 
Institutions, general and special, 
in Bengal, excluding High Schools, 
is far larger than that in any 
bocal Government, and that (2) 
the annual expenditure from public 
funds on Schools of the lower class,, 
Government or aided, is far lower 
than in an^ Local Government, 
except Madras, ltencc, Ifengal is 
tho Province of the most, marked 
hand, we find a comparatively 


In these appointments it does not nj.poar 
whether the Htiong claims put forward m 1854, 
in behalf o$ -^radical agriculture have been 
recognised. • 

No. 2. 

Provinces , • 

Bomba v 

N..rili-\Vont.eru Province* 

Puii|ah 
Bengal .. 

Madras 


Rs. 

0,95,030 
8,37,139 
1,87 ,.m 
1,03,071 
10,0.18 


educational contrasts. On tho one hand, wo 

small number of students bejng instructed, in;iinly at GoVernmenl; 
expense, in the languages and the philosophy of the West, and 
engaged in the pursuit of University'distinctions ; side by side are 
Schools for the masses, receiving no aid from Government, where 
ie pupils are taught to scratch letters in tho dust,f and to write on 
palm leaves and plantain leaves, or to‘ reel to rules of Sanscrit gram-’ 

mar + and strings of Sanscrit texts,” as a substitute for primary instruc, 
ti on. In the Centra l Division alone, which includes the Presidency 

or th‘nTb i l v t , ^ro\dr:,er l ' , ;"i ge., 7al , r , )UotlIn 1856i 
11 
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Town, the Inspector reports the existence of 699 Schools with 20,641 
pupils, “ which have not yet been taken up by the Government or by 
“ any Society and he believes these numbers to fall very far short 
of the truth. 

Of course, it n ay be urged that a contrast, more or less 
similar, may be drawn in other Provinces, and that there is a 
large number of intermediate Schools between the two extremes ; but 
looking to the comparative expenditure on the two extremes, and to 
the fact that there is not as yet any generally adopted system of pri¬ 
mary instruction in Bengal, it seems allowable to say that the con¬ 
trast is most marked in Bengal. 

Again, in the lieport of the Director, it is striking to see the 
difference in tho way in which the subject of elementary education is 
treated from that of the Be ports of other Provinces. In Bombay 
and Northern India generally, inspection appears to be the most 
laborious duty of the Directors * who write from personal ex¬ 
perience of what they have seen on their tours, and of the 
classes on whom the operations are telling. In Bengal the dis¬ 
tances are so great, and the operations so small and so partial, com¬ 
pared with those of higher odueation, that the subject gets but little 
notice from the Director, and if it were not for the Inspector’s Reports, 
one would almost infer the Director to be for English instruction 
only, and that there must be another Director for the Vernacular, 
or that there can be no system of elementary education at all. 
But this, as I have shown above, is far from being the easo. Still it 
is clear that in Bengal the theory of the “ downward filtration of 
education” is most systematized and has its best chance of success. 
In Bengal tho direct instrumentality of Government is mainly 
brought to bear on the few, whereas in other Provinces there are 
means of getting at tho masses not partially, and as an experiment 
requiring special and additional Officers to carry it out, but all over 
the country as a strong and distinctive element of the regular educa¬ 
tional system. 

But it was proposed in this Note to test ascertained facts, 
not by individual theories of what is, or is not, the best channel for 
educational operations, but by existing orders. It may perhaps, 
therefore, bo asked, in the words of the Despatch of 1854, how 
a.bio. far does tho Bengal system tend “to confer those vast, moral 
“ and material blessings tVliich flow from the general diffusion 
“ of useful knowledge P” There is “ satisfactory evidence of the 
“ high attainments in English literature and European science 
“in the few,” but how does the system “ provide for the extension 
oh of ««to the general population of tlioso means of obtaining an 
“education- suitable to their station in life which had theretofore 
“ been too exclusively confined to the higher classes” ? What 
becomes of all these highly educated young men from Bengal whom 
the University turns out every year ? Are they, as in England, 
absorbed into the channels of every-day life, with a satisfactory 
or even perceptible result ? . Are they to ho traced, as in England, 
in a libe’ral and enlightened Native Press ? Do Native gentlemen, 
like English gentlemen, return to their + Zcmindaries from a 
! University career, to spread around them the retlex of tho 
'enlightenment they have received themselves ? Does the process 
of highly educating a few-, and leaving the masses, tend to increase, 
or to diminish, the gulf* between class and class ? Are there 
any indications of a decrease in crime, or of a datfn of intelligence in 
( the agricultural classes of those districts where the mass Schools 

c 


1 • While these sheets worn pissing through (he the designation of the Director of Publia 

Instruction in the Centiul Provi ucoo hiui boon cnnnged, nt tho Chiof CoiumisMOner’s r<.(juo»t, to *' limpet;tor 
Qener.il of Education ” 

t The Diroctor’i Report show* that 30 per cent, of the students at Government Colleges are aons of 
Zemindars, Tolookdars, and persons of independent income. In private College* the pioportion U itJ-3 
per cent. 
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" have not been taken up by Government or by any Society,” and 
where education only “filters” ? Iu short, is the theory of “ down¬ 
ward fil tration” aiis werii ML? Such questions will~r>erur To~anyHn0^ 
"tvTio^see'sTiiow ffi^pubhc expenditure on education is annually dis¬ 
tributed, and how comparatively few are the recipients of the larger 
share of the State’s bounty in Bengal. 

92. I do not, of course, venture to say, on an imperfect know¬ 
ledge of the facts, that these questions cannot be satisfactorily answered. 
On the contrary, if they can be satisfactorily answered, and education 
does t> asa matter of fact, “ filter” downwards in such a degree as to 
supersede the necessity of more direct instrumentality of Govern¬ 
ment, it will, 1 think, be generally admitted that the ultimate object 
of the Despatch of 1854 is as much in course of realization in 
Bengal as elsewhere. But even in this case some authoritative 
expression of opinion seems required, as to the grounds of the 
continuance of one system in the Bengal Presidency in such strong 
contrast to the rest. The Director, as we have seen, has ad¬ 
vanced a claim for the purposes of education to two per cent, 
of the total revenues collected in Bengal, hut might not a juster 
claim, supported by tlio precedents of Northern and Western India, 
he advanced in behalf of the masses, that at least one per cent, of 
the land revenue bo exclusively devoted to them ? 

93. But to return to am examination of tlio statistical tables :—• 
In the number of the higher Schools, and in the proficiency of 

their pupils, the same pre-eminence is apparent. The point is strongly 
put by Mr. Woodrow, the Inspector of the Central Division— 

“ The eastern portion of Mooghlv contained Schools which sent to the 
Entrance Examination more successful students than wore sent from all the 
Schools, Government or Piivate, Aided or Unaided, in the Punjab, the North- 
Western Provinces, Oude, Ajmere, and the States of Rajpootan.i, the Central 
Provinces, Behar, and Orissa. These vast territories form the whole of 
Northern India, and in their extent, population, wealth, and power, constitute 
fully a half of Iler Majesty's possessions in India and the East. Yet these 
regions parsed only 8:2 in 186">, and 97 in 1866; while a portion of the little 
county or zillah of Hooghly passed 91 and 119 in the same years. In higher 
examinations, llooghly was more successful, and, I beliove, passed six for every 
one from Northern India.” 

94. In fact, there can be no question that an honorable and 
lucrative career in law, medicine, or the Public Offices, is open to the 
Natives of Bengal who can take advantage of the facilities offered to 
them ; and that hence a higher education, including a knowledge of 
“ the language of good appointments” has a well understood market 
value, and is in large demand. Notwithstanding this, the Director’s 
Report shows that the Government Higher Class “English. Schools 
absorb more than 16 per cent, of the total annual expenditure, whereas 
the Government Middle Class Vernacular and Lower Class Vernacular 
Schools receive only 2 , 05 and 1*01 of the expenditure, respectively. 
It seems, therefore, quite open to doubt whether the direct patronage > 
of the .State Hows most in the channel where there is the greatest need 
for it, and whether the expenditure on the higher Government Institu¬ 
tions might not gradually, but largely, ho withdrawn, and the funds 
De utilized in the extension and improvement of the lower Institutions. 
In connection with .this point, 'I will quote a suggestive passage from 
the Report of the Inspector of the South-West Division :— 

“ Middle Class Schools under Missionary Bodies.—T he two Schools 
of this cL«s are the Mission School at Mi.inapo'ru and the Cuttack Mission 
School. Tlie former of these not actually looked after by Missionaries, 
though, as it bears the name ‘ Mission’ School, I have piaeed ,it under this 
head. It id kept up by schooling fees aud locSl subscriptions amongst the' 
European residents of the Staton, supplemented by a Government grant. It 
fulfils an important duty, inasmuch as^it enables a number of poor boys to 
obtain a ceitain amount of English education at a low rate of payment, at 
the same- time it in no way interferes with the Government Zillah School, 
which is in every reaped superior to it. No lad who can afford to pay for 
education in the Government School thinks of going to the Mission School, 
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tliongb, on tlie other hand, it sometimes happens that boys who have obtained 
an elementary education at what is, comparatively speaking, a very slight cost, 
join the Government School when they cun learn no more in the Mission 
School, and m that School study up to the University Entrauce standard. 

“ Very nearly the same may he said of ihe Cuttack Mission School, except 
th.it it is looked after by the Missionaries there, and is in every way a better 
managed Institution than that at Midnapore.” 


95. From this it would appear that there is a demand for higher 
education at Midnapore and Cuttack, and that the demand is met by 
the establishment of purely Government Schools, which stand side 
by side of Missionary Schools. Now, the cost to the State of every boy’s 
education at a higher Government School is Rupees 25 per annum, 
whereas the similar cost at a higher aided School is Rupees 6-5 per 
annum, and the question naturally occurs, whether it would not he 
possible, at a far less cost to Government, to improve these aided 
Schools, so as to enable them to supply the local demand entirely. 
Such a measure would seem to be in accordance with the intention 
expressed in paragraph 61 of the Despatch of 1851,—“We desire to 
** see local management under Government inspection and assisted by 
44 grants-in-aid taken advantage of wherever it js possible to do so, and 

that no Government Colleges or Schools shall be founded for the 
4 ‘ future in any district where a sufficient number of Institutions 
44 exist, capable, with assistance from the State, of supplying the local 
44 demand for education.” 

The point is not noticed in the Director’s Report, but it is possible 
that there may be other cases like Cuttack and Midnapore. 

96. I do not wish to be understood to intimate that there is not a 
large development of the grant-in-aid system in Bengal for the pur¬ 
poses of higher and middle class education. On the contrary, I 
annex statistics to show how large the development is ; but I would 
suggest the enquiry whether, in a Province where such a large private 
agency is at hand, the grant-in-aid expenditure from Imperial Funds 
bears anything like a fair proportion, especially in the higher Schools, 
to expenditure on purely Government Institutions. 


Aided Schodi*. 


Higher Clean, English 
Middle 

Middle Clean, Vernacular 

Total 


Cost to Impe¬ 
rial Funds. 


Government Schools. 


Cost to Impe¬ 
rial Funds. 


Rupees. 

49.974 

94,835 

70,451 


Higher Class, English 
Middle ,, 

Middle Class, Vernacular 


Rupees. 
1,88,543 
20,633 
31,6 52 


2,15,260 


Total 


2,40,827 


This table should be considered in connection with the fact 
that from the first it was intended that Higher and Middle Class 
Government Schools should not bo the media for the general educa- 

• Despatch of 1809, paragraph 40. tioU ° f th C people, but should l)C models* 

„ dated 2 srd January 1864, only, to bo superseded gradually by 
paragraph e. ^ Schools on the grant-in-aid system. In 

the Fdilcation Report ior 1856-57, this view was distinctly put for¬ 
ward in Xhe following extract:—“Where in consequence of the in- 
“ creasing demand for Rnglish education we find, as we sometimes 
“ do, a difficulty in preventing *■ the Government School from being 
“ overcrowded, the fee levied is gradually raised, and inducement and 
“ opportunity arc thus afforded for the establishment" in tha 
“ neighbourhood of one ,or more private Schools under the grant-in- 
“ aid systepa, which Schools may in. time be enabled to supplant the 
“ Government School.” 

An enquiry might, perhaps, be ihade, whether in a Province 
where education is so far advanced, and so appreciated as in Bengal, 
an annual expenditure of Rupees 4,43,761, of which Government 
pays Rupees 2,40,827, is still required for Higher and Middle Class 
Schools as models. 
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97. As regards the higher classes, then, there can he no doubt 
that success has largely attended the educational system in Bengal ; 
but testing all the results, as proposed above, by the standard laid 
down in the Educational Despatches of 1851 and 1859, I think that 
the following inferences may he drawn:—(1) that although it was 
consiaL.'-'d in 1851 that tlio efforts of the State had up to that time 
been too exclusively directed to the higher classes, and that after the 
establishment of Universities, enough would have been done for those 
classes, the direct operation of the educational system is mainly 
upou the same classes still; (2) that although the grant-in-aid 
system has, in accordance with the directions contained in the Des¬ 
patch, been defined in a body of Rules which have been made publicly 
known, and have resulted in a very largo increase of educational 
operations, especially in middle class Schools, the increase has in¬ 
volved so much additional charge to tho State and the expectations held 
out in 1851 of closing Government Institutions, and so contributing 
to a still further development' of the Rules, have not as yet begun 
to be realised ; (3) that one main object of the Despatch—tho 
provision of primary instruction for the masses has not yot been 
secured, and there is no lixed system, based on “ tho direct instru¬ 
mentality of Government,” from which its attainment can with any 
confidence, and at any reasonable cost to the State, be expected. 

98. A general review of the state of the educational system in 

tills Province will be found in the last paragraph 
01,1 >uy of the Director’s report. As compared with 

Bengal, the facilities of higher education are fewer, and more depen¬ 
dent on the direct instrumentality of Government and loss is done 
by private exertion and liberality. This is alleged to be owing 
chiefly to the numerical weakness of Missionary bodies in Western 
India, and is shown in the small proportion as compared with other 
Provinces which the grant-in-aM expenditure bears to the whole 
Imperial expenditure. In Bombay the Director claims that greater 
attention has been paid to the introduction of regular standards of 
examination under which all pupils, both in Government and Aided 
Institutions, arc tested and returned, also to the application of the 
same scale of standards to the classitieation of Schools, no hoy being 
allowed to enter a High School until ho has passed a certain oxa.nu- 
natiou. In Bombay the "English system of payments by results has 
been introduced, both into private Institutions and into those for 
primary education, and though this system has not yot worked long,, 
enough to enable any decided opinion to ho formed of its mej its, 
its progress, so far, appears to be most encouraging. 13ut b\ 
far the most successful feature in tho connection of the State w ith 


education in this Presidency is the establishment and progress of tho 
educational cess, a full account of which I havo given above. The 
cess bids fair to solve the great problem of the Despatch of ] 851 
education for tho masses ; and it is owing to this cess that tho statis¬ 
tics of education in Bombay when tried by the standard of the 
educational Code wdll not be found wanting, Q.veept in the tv points 
-Of female education and tho development of the grant-in aid prin¬ 
ciple, to both of which the attention of the educational Authorities 
during tho current year has .boon especially directed. 

99. The main educational feature in Madras is the Targe 
Mnlrag ’ operation of thio Teaphecs’ certificate system,” 

* for an account of which I must refer to para¬ 

graphs 372-373 of tho compiiaton for last year, and to the Grant- 
in-aid Rules attached"’thereto. The working of this system during 
the year under review, will f>c found in detail in the extract from 
the Director’s Report and in tho correspondence in the Appendix. 
Rooking now at the statistical tables, we find success and failure in 
the same points as in Bengal; hut as far as can be gathered from 
mere staistics, the success would seem to bo less, and tho failure - ' 
greater. The Institutions for the upper classes are numerous and well. 
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attended, but they are far fewer, in proportion to population, than in 
Bengal; and the lower Schools seem altogether inadequate to supply 
the requirements of the Presidency, the proportion of pupils to 
population being lower in Madras than in any part of British India. 
In elementary education the greatest success lias attended the system 
of payment for results, hut it is doubtful whether, without a general 
cess, as in Bombay, this system is capable of being extended at any 
reasonable cost over a large population, and it has the inherent 
defect, before referred to, of making the aetion of the State “ t he 
handmaid and follower only” of private enterprise, and does not supply 
education where tho need is most urgent. The other system based 
on the Educational Act of 1803 is very slow in its operation, and is 
not always worked harmoniously by the District and the Educational 
Authorities. Great strides have been made in other Provinces dur¬ 
ing the last few years in the extension of education generally, and 
more especially of primary education, but Madras does not appear to 
have progressed w itL l the rest. The cause of the shortcoming is very 
difficult to divine, as the educational Reports of this Presidency 
show no lack of zeal and ability in the Department. I venture 
to suggest three reasons for the state of affairs which the statis- 

„ tical tables indicate. The last few* 

* t. e , from 16(12-63 to lyGG-67. , , , n ... 

years have not been years oi prosperity in 
Madras, as they have been in Northern and Western India, hut years 
of famine, pestilence, and calamity. The people have had a hard 
time to live, and there has been little surplus energy or money for 
education ; (21 there is no evidence in the Reports of the same 
hearty and cordial co-operation between the District and Educational 
Authorities which distinguishes the Reports from the Punjab, Oude, 
or the Central Provinces, where the District Officer appears to be 
considered as responsible for the state of education in his district as 
he is for any other feature in his* administration. On the contrary, 
in the working of the Educational Act, there is evidence of occasional 
collision in Madras. Uastly, not only do the masses faiL to receive 
anything like their “ proportionate share” of public expenditure, hut 
the total Imperial expenditure in Madras is far smaller in proportion 
to population than that in any other Province ; and hence, possibly, 

enough has not been done “ to 
“ place the benefits of education 
“ plainly and practically before 
“ the people.” On such a point no 
degree of certainty can, of course, 
he gathered from statistics, hut 
there may he some significance in the fact that tho private donations 
and endowments in Madras, with a population of 28 millions, do 
not bear any proportion to the amount contributed by the eight 
millions in Oudh. 

100. The statistics of .education in these Provinces seem, on 

the whole, and excepting female education, 
to correspond very fairly with the princi¬ 
ples laid down in the’Educational Code. Undoubtedly, as stated ir 
the Note for last year, the means of education for the higher and 
middle classes are comparatively meagre, hut progress is being 
made in this direction, and (here is nothing to show that the 
facilities offered are not adequate to the demand. An educational 
system which begins at the base, but produces a Society like 
the Aligarh Institute, cannot be said to be making no progress 
among the higher classes of the 'community. The Director’s 
summary at the Close of his Report gives a fair resume 

of the operations of the year, and we' may perhaps include, 
in the more satisfactory features of the system, the consoli¬ 
dation of the local cess on a permanent footing; the improve- 

• 'Ibis view will be lound most prominently put forward in the oiders of the late Chief Commissioner 
of tho Central Provinces upon the Annual iteports. 


Statistics. 

It etui n of private donations nml endowments from 
which nid was received by the Department of Public 
Instruction during lSGli-t>7 — 

Its As P. 

Madras . . 1.770 12 0 

Oudo ... . . 51,SO«t 11 0 


North-Western Prov lutes. 
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ment, as tested by the University returns, of the character of 
the higher class of education, and in the number of those who 
avail themselves of it ; the warm co-operation aroused in the 
community, and the establishment of local bodies in which it 
can work intelligently and directly ; and I would add, the evidence 
of something like a healthy, English* Public School spirit—no 
unworthy tribute to the personal influence of the Director. 

101. In this Province the efforts of the State in the cause 
Puti ub of education have been equable, and not unduly 

or too exclusively directed to any one section 
of the community, and hence they appear to be marked by an. 
uniform degree of success. While elementary education has 
beon placed on the sound and permanent basis of the cess, female 
education has not been neglected as in Horn hay and Madras, 
and higher class • education has received more facilities than in 
the North-West. The educational Department in the Punjab it, com¬ 
paratively young, but on all points its action seems most to carry out 
the principle laid down in the Despatches of 1831 and 1859. The 
only failure which the statistics disclose is the very high cost to 
Government of College education ; and it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the establishment of these Colleges, before the Zillah 
Schools had been sufficiently long in existence to supply them with 
students, was premature. The Punjab Government and the educa¬ 
tional Authorities attribute this want of success to the paucity of 
Government scholarships,—it having been ruled that onty one-third 
of the matriculated students of each year are to he provided with 
scholarships from the Imperial funds, one-third being the pro¬ 
portion allowed in Bengal. The correspondence will be found in the 
Appendix. In the lleport for the year, the Director c-mipffiins 
of the want of “ liberal scholarships on which College students can 
“support themselves and their families during the four yeais of 
“ College study” ; in other words, a scholarship in the Punjab 
is not to be competed for and given as tlio reward of distinguished 
merit, hut is to he a payment made by Government to induce students 
to receive from Government the advantage of a costly education. 
But it may be observed that so large an appropriation of Imperial 
funds to the benefit of the few, and calculated to create an artificial 
demand for a higher order of education than the community 
generally cares for, would seem to he opposed, not only to the theory 
of education propounded in the Despatch of 185 t, but .also to the 
previous policy of the State. In Macaulay’s well known Minute of 
1835, on the study of Sanscrit and Arabic, written by him after being 
appointed President of the Council of Education, there is a passage 
which, mutatis mutandis , seems so applicable, that I will quote it at 
length 

“ I can by no means ftdmit that, when a nation of high intellectual at- 
“ t.iinn eTits undertakes to superintend the education ol .« naiioii compara-* 
“•tively ignota«t, the learners arc absolutely to pis scribe the eouise which 
“is to ho taken by the Teachers. It is* not nece-saVy, however, to say 
“anything on this subject ; for it is proved by. imansw emble evidence that 
“ we are not at present securing the co-operation of’ the Natives. Tb s 
“ is proved by the fact that we arc forced to p.iy our Arabic an^l Sancnt 
“ studehts, while*those who lea^n English aie willing to p.ij its. 

“ I have been told that* it* is not the fashion (01 students in India to 
“ study at their own cost. This only confirms me tn my opinion. Nothing 
“ is rnoic ceitain than that it never'can, in ;yiy pait of the woiid, ho 
“ necessary to pay men for doing what they think pleasant and profitable. 
“India is no exception to this rule. The*people of India do not nipiire 
“ to he paid for eatitig rice wffen they arc hungry, or lor wearing woollen. 
“ cloth in ’the cold season.# To come' nearer *0 the case before us, the 
“ childreu who learn ’their letteis and a little elementary arithmetic fro A 
“ the Village School Master are not fiaid by him. He is paid for tea* liing 
“ them. Why then is it neeessar^ to pay people to learn S.inseiit and Arabic ? 

“ Evidently because it is felt that the Sanscrit and Arabic arc languages the 
“ knowledge of which docs not compensate for the trouble of acquiring them?' 
“ On all such subjects the state of the market is the decisive test.” 

• The acore of a cricket match and an account of athletic gamed will bi found in the Regiort for 18fl6-{56* 
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Oudo anu Central Pro¬ 
vinces 


l>istricLs 

Punmih. 


102. A question has recently been raised, but not yet, I think, 
officially put forward, whether another University is not required in 
the Bengal Presidency, and undoubtedly the strong Vernacular element 
in the educational systems of Northern India is very inadequately re¬ 
presented in the Calcutta Institution. I do not venture to offer 
an opinion as to whether there is or is not any immediate necessity 
for the measure, hut the condition of the Colleges in the Punjab 
M ould seem to be a standing example of the danger of any step in 
advance of actual requirements. 

103. In Oude and the Central Provinces the establishment of 
organised Departments is so recent, that the pro¬ 
gress and prospects of education, as shown in the 

Directors’ Reports, rather than the numerical results, as shown in 
the statistical tables, wdll best claim our attention. It may per¬ 
haps, however, be said that, in all points, these Provinces are 
working steadily up to the standard laid down in the Despatches 
of 1831 and 1859. 

101. In the Hyderabad Assigned Districts and in British 
Hyderabad A^ned Burmah the Departments, on an organised system, 
are comparatively in an initiatory stage, and the 
Reports of next year must be awaited before we can 
learn the direction in which their educational operations will work. In 
neither Province has there been as yet any educational cess or system of 
primary instruction ; but in British Burmah, tlio Chief Commissioner 
lias pointed out the Buddhist monasteries, the indigenous Schools of 
the country, as a good ground-work for the future establishment and 
extension of the scheme. The Il\derabad Assigned Districts have 
in some degree shared with Bombay in the profits of the cotton 
trade, and have been exempted from the calamities which have more 
recently overtaken sumo portions of Southern and Eastern India. 
The propriety of the establishment of an educational cess will no 
doubt be considered during the year.* 

105. The most important educational facts of the year under 

review will he found in detail in the 
extracts tfora the Reports of the Diree- 
tors given below. Among them may be mentioned Miss Carpenter’s 
visit to India, and the stimulus given thereby to the cause of female 
education ; the establishment of local educational Committees in the 
North-West Provinces ; the moans of education opened for European 
and Indo-European children in Bombay ; the progress of the 
cess; the steps taken towards the education of Native Princes; 
and Professor Biihler’s tour in search of Sanscrit manuscripts in the 
same Presidency. 

100. As a matter of general interest, it may be mentioned that 
the Trustees of the “ Gilchrist Educational Trust” having expressed a 

wisli to establish two annual scholarships 
of £100 each, tenable for three years, to be 
held by Natives of India at the Univer¬ 
sities of London and Edinburgh, the Government of India asked 
for the opinion of Local Governments as to the best mode of giving 
effect tf> the plan. It was suggested, in reply, that it was necessary 
.to notify the scheme in the Gazette ofi India and the Gazettes of the 
several Presidencies fpr general information, and that the selection 
of candidates from each Province and the conduct of the examinations 
should be inado by Officers of tho Educational Departments. 
The Local Governments -wore, however, unanimous that the induce¬ 
ments offered were not likely to attract any largo number of 
candidates, as a stipend of £100 was not enough to ehable a Native 
student to proceed to England or Scotland for a three years’ course, 
since nearly two-thirds of the whole amount would have to bo ex¬ 
pended on the voyage to and fro, and only one-third would remain 
.for his support. It was added that, if the Trustees had the means of 


** Gilchrist Educational Trust’* 
luralnps. 


Scho- 


* '1 he ertw htu^ now been intr duccd by the late Resident Sir It. Temple and on the model ol the ccaa 
the Central Provinces, its present limit being one per cent, on the land revenue. 
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expending CGOO a year on the higher education of Natives of India 
in England, it would probably be more advantageous to endow one 
annual scholarship of ,£200 tenable for three years, and to assign it to 
each of the three Presidency Towns in turn ; and that, in that case, 
the Trustees might not be unwilling to connect the Gilchrist scholar¬ 
ship with the three Indian Universities, and leave the selection and 
examination of candidates to those .bodies. The scheme was sent 
back to England with these and other minor proposed modifications, 
and the final decision of the Trustees will be found in the appendix. 

107. In conclusion, it may be noted that the year has been 
. marked by the deaths of three Officers 

in the Educational Department,—two in 
the Punjab, and one in British Burmalx; of the former, the Punjab 
Government writes as follows :— 

“The Lieutenant-Governor has to notiee with deep regret the loss, by 
death, of two Members of the Educational Department of this Province,—■ 
of Mr. Hutton, Inspector of Schools, Frontier Circle, who died of small-pox; 
at Ilarripur; and of Major A. It. Fuller, It. A., Director of Public Instruction, 
who was unfortunately drowned while cu rout? from Murrec to Itawul Pindec. 
Major Fuller was appointed Director of Public Instruction in succession to 
the late Mr. W. D. Arnold in I Slid. The subjoined statistics will show, to 
some extent, the great progress education has made in this Province during 
the period of his incumbency of the otlice of Director of Public Instruction, 
and bears testimony to the ability and cfliciency of his administration; but 
H is Honor desires further to place on record his high appreciation of the con¬ 
scientious and indefatigable manner in which the late Director discharged the 
important duties of his otlice, and his sense of the great loss the Educational 
Department of this Province lias sustained by Major Fullef's untimely death. 


1S5SMJ0. 

No. 

Number of students matriculated at the Calcutta 
Univcisity ... 

Number of scholars attending— 


Zillah Schools ... 

Village Schools 

Number of Teachers leeeiviug t,raining- in Normal 
Schools • • • 

Total amount of fees paid by scholars of Govern¬ 
ment Schools, See. 

Amount, expended in grants-in-arl fo private Insti¬ 
tutions (on recommendation of Director) 

Number of scholars attending private Grant-in-aid 
Institutions 

Total number of persons receiving instruction in 
Government and Aided Institutions 


723 

27,204 

75 

IN 

1,1.n 


8,000 

No. 

1 , 121 . 


42,383 


1800 - 07 . 

No. 

114 


0,753 

45,208 


230 

Us. 

17,477 

1,35,254 

No. 

17,272 

80 , 008 ” 


The death of Mr. Ilough, the first incumbent in the office of 
Director of Public Instruction in British Burmah, is thus recorded, 
by the Chief Commissioner—“ The first Director of Public Instruc- 
cc tion, Mr. G? Hough, was an Officer eminently, fitted to conciliate 
“ and encourage both Teachers .and pfipils. His high sense of the 
<c importance of the work before him, impelled him to continue in the 
“ discharge of his duties at a time when he should have sought 
“ change of climate and respite from his labors. By his death the 
“ Burmese youths have Josf: a true friend, and the Service a valuable 
“ Officer.” 


108. Having now attempted to. show what are the principles 
of the Indian Educational Code, and what are tho most noticeable 
points in the statistics of‘education .as tested by these principles, I 
proceed to'give.extracts from the Annual* Reports. It is to them 
that I must refer for in for mation, in detail, of the operations of* 
the year. 


February 1SG8. 
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PART II. 


EXTRACTS 

FROM THE 

REPORT OF THE SYNDICATE OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

1 806 - 67 . 


The usual Examinations have been held during the year in Arts, Law, 
Medicine, and Civil Engineering. 

Soon after the result of the Examination of Entrance candidates in 1805 
was published, Sir Cecil Beadon drew the attention of the Syndicate to the 
fact that out of L,500 candidates only 510 had passed, and suggested that some 
cheek should be imposed on the admission of candidates to future Examina¬ 
tions who were not likely to pass. The Syndicate concurred in thinking it 
desirable to exclude from the Examination candidates of whom then 4 was no 
reasonable likelihood that they would pass, and recommended that the form 
of certificate for admission to t he Examination should ho altered in such a 
manner as to require from Teachers an expression of opinion as to the lit ness 
of their candidates to undergo Examination. In accordance with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Syndicate, the Faculty of Arts, and subsequently the Senate, 
adopted the form of certificate for Entrance candidates, which is given at page 
20 of the Minutes. At the same time a proposal to divide the successful 
candidates at the Entrance, Eirst Arts, and B. A. Examinations into three 
classes instead of two classes was adopted. The standard of marks for the 
first class has not been altered, but the second class consists of students who 
occupy a mean position, as regards marks, between those of the first and third 
classes. This sub-division of successful candidates will not only atlbrd a better 
discrimination between the merits of those who pass, but will also aid Edu¬ 
cational Authorities in classifying the Schools in their respective provinces. 

The new form of eertifiette for Entrance candidates was required at the 
Examination of* this year, and, as might have* been anticipated, fewer candi¬ 
dates were sent up. There were 1,550 candidates, of whom (>58 passed, 18 
were absent, and GO! failed. Of the passed candidates, 7G were placed in 
the first class, 299 in the second, and 209 in the third class. Of the 001< candi¬ 
dates who were rejected, 550 failed in English, 91 in the second language, 559 
in History and Geography, and 510 in Mathematics. 

For the first Examination In Arts there were 420 candidates, of whom 151 
passed, 15 were absent, and 252 failed. Of the passed candidates, 1 l< were plfkccd 
in the first* class, 44 in* the second, and 73 in the third d;iss. Of the rejected 
candidates, 117 failed in English, 90'in the secoful language, 171 in History, 155 
in Mathematics, and 130 in Philosophy. 


There were 141 candidates for the degreo of Ih A., of whom* 00 passed, 
,12 W'ere absent, anil 09 failed. Of the successful candidates, ]() were placed in 
the first ckyss, 28 in the second, and 22 in the third class. Of the rejected 
candidates, 29 failed in English, 2 in the second language, 37 in History, 41 
in Mathematics, 48 in Mental and Moral Seicnce, and 24 in tho optional 
subjects. 

These results show. a higher# percentage’ of failures at both the higher 
Examinations in Arts than last year. 

Notp.—T ins (omjiilutiim is intcmhil to give tho glU of cm li report in a convenient fonn me nuirubtrul by purely 
local (U tails nr voluminous Htutistus •—A. II. 
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The Syndicate have therefore deemed it desirable to propose an alteration 
in the form of the certificate of candidates for these Examinations, which will 
enable Heads of affiliated Colleges to keep back candidates who are not, in 
their opinion, likely to pass. The Faculty of Arts have approved of the 
change, and it is now submitted to the Senate for their sanction. 

There were 31 candidates for Honors in Arts, of whom 18 passed, 5 being 
placed in the first class, 6 in the second class, and 7 in the third class, and 4 
were absent. 

There were also 8 candidates for the degree of M. A., of whom 4 passed. 

At the Examination in Law there were 53 candidates, of whom 22 were 
passed for the degree of Bachelor in Law, and 14 for a Licence. Of the latter, 
5 were subsequently declared to be entitled to the degree of B. L., under Clause 
7 of the B. L. Regulations. 

Two candidates appeared for Honors in Law, and one of them passed in 
Mercantile Law and in International Law. 

At the Examination for a Licence in Civil Engineering there were 0 can¬ 
didates, all of whom failed. 

There were 16 candidates for the First Examination in Medicine, of whom 
18 passed in the second division. At the Second Examination in Medicine and 
Surgery, there were 20 candidates, of whom 6 were passed in the first division, 
and 11 in the second. 

Mr. Premchand Roychand’s munificent donation of two lakhs of Rupees 
lias been invested in 5 per cent. Government Securities, and, at a Meeting of 
the Senate on the 21st July, a plan for the appropriation of the proceeds of 
this endowment in the foundation of Studentships, to be named after the donor, 
was adopted. The details of the scheme are given at page 23 of the Minutes. 

The Committee of the Duff Memorial Fund offered to transfer the money 
in their hands to the University for the purpose of founding four Scholarships, 
to be awarded upon the result of the First Examination in Arts, and the Senate 
have accepted this benefaction from the subscribers. 

The Syndicate have referred to the Faculty of Arts, for consideration and 
report, the question of introducing some uniform system for the spelling of 
Indian proper names in the Homan character, and a Sub-Committee of the 
Faculty has boon appointed to make a report. 

The Syndicate have conceded to pupil teachers in Government training 
Schools, on condition of their having served for a full period of two years as 
pupil teachers or school masters after passing the Entrance Examination, the 
privileges of school masters as regards admission to the First Examination in 
Arts. The certificates of such candidates must, however, be countersigned by 
the Director of Public Instruction. 

The present system of admitting private students to the Entrance Examin¬ 
ation, upon certificates signed by Deputy Inspectors of Schools, has not been 
found to check the admission of candidates, who are quite tmfit to go up t6 the 
Examination, and the Syndicate propose to require that such certificates in 
future be signed by the Principal of an affiliated College, or by one of the 
Inspectors, of Schools, and'the sanction of the Senate to this change is now 
solicited. 

Tlio question of levying a fee for admission to the Examination of Honors 
' in Arts lias been considered, and, with the approval of the Faculty of Arts, 
it is proposed that a fee of 50 Rupees be payable for admission to all future 
Exantinations. 

The Syndicate desire to take this opportunity of recording the sorrow which 
they have felt at the great loss which the University has sustained by the prema- 
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ture death of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. This is not the place for a detailed 
enumeration of the many excellent qualities by which the late Metropolitan was 
distinguished. But in common with all who ever had official relations with 
Bishop Cotton, the Syndicate had frequent occasion to observe and admire his 
ready solution of difficult questions, his conciliatory and generous spirit, his 
ripe and varied experience, and his large and liberal treatment of all matters 
arising out of the great objects of University education. The Syndicate 
therefore desire that this imperfect testimony to the memory of Bishop Cotton 
be placed on record in their Minutes. 

The Hon’blo II. S. Maine has retired from the Vice-Chancellorship, having 
discharged the duties of that office for double the period for which it is ordi¬ 
narily held. Mr. Maine’s extensive and varied information, his correct and 
classical habits of thought and speech, and his familiarity with the scope, 
object, and details of the University system prevalent in England, singularly 
qualified him to preside over the University of Calcutta. These eminent 
qualities have been repeatedly acknowledged by the Government, and by the 
public interested in the progress of education, and the Syndicate cannot allow 
this occasion to pass without formally placing on record their testimony to the 
great value of Mr. Maine’s services during the term of his high office extending 
over the past four years. 

The following is a Statement of the Receipts and Disbursements of the 
University, from 1st May I860 to 31st March 1867 :— 


Receipts, 


Prom Government 


Fee a, 

Entrance Examination ... 

Firht Examination in Arts 

B. A. Degree Examination 

M. A.' Degree Examination 

B. L. Degree Examination 

Licence in Law Examination 

L. M S. and B. M. First Examination 

L. M. S. and B. M. .Second Examination 

Additional L. M. S. Fees 

L. C. E. Examination... 

Fees tor duplicate certificates . . 

Fines 


Boo/ Flint/. 

Proceeds from thj; Sale of University Publications ... 


Rs. A. P. 
1-3,028 3 (i 


13,500 0 0 

8,520 0 0 

4,230 0 0 
100 0 0 
1,U0 0 0 
300 o o 
210 0 0 
PJ0 0 o 
>0 0 0 
125 O O 
IS 0 0 

is o o 

- 20,37! 0 0 


Total Rupees . , 77,01-2 JJ 0 


DlSlll RsEMENTS. 


Establishment 
Office Rent 
Scholarships 
•Contingencies 
Remuneration fo Examiners 


... 1,820 0 0 
... 1,100 0 0 
... 3,752 0 0 

... 0,557 3 0 

^ . 23,700 0 0 


Paid to the General Treasury, as per Sub-Treasurer’s Receipts No. 5/578 of 
11th August 1866, No. 5/4387 of January 1867, and No. 5/1861 of 
20tli March 1867 . ... ... * .. 


1-3,028 3 6 


31,013 13 *0 

* 


Total Rupees ... 77,012 0 0 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM THE 

REPORT OP TIIE SYNDICATE OF THE BOMBAY UNIVERSITY, 

1860-07. 


Comparative Statement showing the number of Candidates icho presented them- 
selves and who passed at the following Examinations in 18G5-G6 and 18GG-G7. 


Examinations 

1865-60. 

1866-67 

Presented 

Passed. 

Presented 

Passed 

Matriculation 

288 

Ill 

458 

93 

First Examination in Arts 

50 

29 

59 

21 

B. A. Examination 

25 

10 

30 

15 

M. A. Examination 

7 

4 

8 

3 

Honours in Arts 

2 

2 


... 

LL. B. Examination 

2 

0 

HI 

2 

2 

Honours in Law 

2 

2 

... 

. . . 

First Examination for L. M. ... 

5 

4 

•• 

... 

Second Examination for L. M. 

1 

1 

4 

2 

First Examination in Civil Engineering 

... 

• • • 

8 

2 


3S2 

162 

570 

138 


A.— Examinations. 


T. Matriculation Examination.—At this' Examination, which was hold 
in November last, 440 candidates were; examined, of whom 03 passed the 
Examination. Of these GO were Hindus, 18 Parsecs, 4 Sindhis, and 2 
Portuguese. 


The following information as to their place of education is collected 
from the candidates’ own letters, of application for permission to attend the 
Examination:— . 


« » 

] 9 from Elphinstone High School. 

10 ,, Poona High "School. 

9 j Ratnagherry High School. 

7 ‘ Free General Assembly’s Institution, 

Bombay. 

*0 „ Surat High Sdhool. ■» * 

" o „ Bombay Proprietary School. 

5 „ Ahmedabad High School. 

3 „ Belgaum Sirdars’ High School. 

3 „ Dhoolia High School. 

3 „ t Hydrabad High School. 

2 „ ’ Poona Engineering College. 

‘1 „ Poona Free Church* Mission Institu¬ 
tion. 


2 from Sir J. J. Parsfto Benevolent Institution. 
1 „ Ahmqdnuggur Government English 

School. * 

1 „ Baba Gokhlay’s English School. 

I „ General Assembly’s Institution. 

I „ Kurraehee High School. 

1 „ Noriad Government English School. 

1 ' „ Nassick Government English School. 

1 „ foona College. 

1 ,, i'Joona Normal College. 

2 „ Private tuition. 

93 in all 
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II. First Examination in Arts. —There were 59 candidates who had 
applied for permission to appear at the Examination, of whom 21 passed the 
Examination. Of these 14 were from Elphinstone College, 4 from Poona 
College, and 3 from Free General Assembly’s Institution, Bombay; 15 being 
Hindus, 4 Parsees, 1 a European, and 1 a Portuguese. * 

III. Examination for the Degree of B. A.— There were 36 candidates, 
of whom 15 passed the Examination, 2 being placed in the first division, and 
the remaining 13 in the second division. Of these 9 were from Elphinstone 
College and 6 from Poona College; 9 being Hindus, 5 Parsees, and 1 a 
Sindbi. 

IV. Examination for the Degree of ill. A. in English and Latin. —There 
were 3 candidates from Elphinstone College, of whom 2 passed the Examina¬ 
tion ; 1 being a Parsee and the other a Khoja Muliammedan. 

V. Examination for the Degree of M. A. in Jlistory and Bhitosophij .— 
There were 2 candidates from Elphinstone College, 1 being a Hindu and the 
other a Parsee. They both failed to pass the Examination. 

VI. Examination for the Degree of M. A. in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy.— There was 1 candidate who passed the Examination. He was 
a Parsee from Elphinstone College. 

VII. Examination for the Degree of LL. B. — There were 2 candidates 
from Government Law School. They were both Hindus. They both passed 
the Examination, and were placed in the second division. 

VIII. Examination for the Degree of L. M —There were 4 candidates 
from Grant Medical College, of whom 2 passed the Examination, and were plant'd 
in the first class. They were both Hindus. 

IX. First Eramination in Civil Engineering. —At this Examination, 
which was held for the first time by the University, 3 candidates, who were 
ex-students of tho Poona Civil Engineering College, were examined; of these, 
2 passed the Examination, 1 being placed in the first division, and the 
other in the second division. They were both Hindus. 

B.— University Meetings. 

During the past nine months the aggregate number of meetings of the 
University have been 42; of which 3 have been meetings of the Senate, 10 
meetings of the Syndicate, 4 of the Faculty of Arts, 3 of the Faculty of Law, 
5 of the Faculty of Medicine, 5 of the Faculty of Civil Engineering; the 
remaining being meetings of the several Boards of Examiners and of the 
Board of Accounts. 

C.— Alterations in and Additions to Regulations. 

Since the last Convocation, the approval of His Excellency tho Governor 
of Bombay in Council to certain alterations in, and additions to, the Bye-Laws 
and Regulations mentioned in the last Report was received, and the Regulations 
thus altered have been sin^c acted on. 

During the period under report, regulations for the Jam Shri Vibhaji 
Scholarship. were submitted to the Senate, and were recently approved of by 
them, and will be submitted for the approval of the Governor of Bombay in 
Council. 

A new set of Regulations for the Degree of Master of Civil Engineering 
were also approved of by the; Senate, and will be submitted for the approval 
of the Governor of Bombay in Council; as also alterations which have been 
made by tho Senate in Regulations 9 and 20 of Medicine removing General 
Physiology and Anatomy from the Second to the First Examination for the 
Degree of L. M. 
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D.— University Prizes. 

The Syndicate have to congratulate the University on the excellent 
working of the Jugonnath Snnkersctt Sanskrit Scholarships. Twenty-one 
candidates presented themselves for Examination; one Scholarship of Its. 25 
per mensem was awarded to Yeshvant Vdsudev, Athald, of B&tnagherry High 
School, and one of Rs. 20 per mensem to Govind Shripat Shikhard, of Dhoolia 
High School. Both of these Scholarships are tenable for three years. 

The competition for other University has Prizes not been so satisfactory. 
Eor the Manockjce Limjee Gold Medal only one Essay was sent in, and this 
not having come up to the proper standard, the Medal was not awarded. 

The llomejee Cursetjee Prize also remained unawarded. The Syndicate, 
however, thought it expedient, for the furtherance of the purposes of the 
endowment, to award Rs. 50 to Mr. Manakji Nasurvanji N&n&vati, for the 
comparative excellence of his Poem, though they did not consider it worthy 
of the Prize. 

E.—Endowments and Benefactions. 

In letter No. 988, dated 8th October 1806, Government offered to the 
University an additional site in continuation northwards of the existing site 
and the north-east corner fronting the entrance to Church Street. At the 
Annual Meeting of the Senate, held on the 22nd December I860, it was 
unanimously resolved “that the additional site offered by Government be 
respectfully accepted with the best thanks of the Senate.” 

The following books were presented to the University Library during the 
period under review :— 

By Director of Public Instruction. —Trilingual Dictionary, by Mathura 
Prasad Misr. 

Catalogue of the Oriental Books for sale in the Library of the College of 
Port George. 

Reports -of the late Board of Education and Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Bombay Presidency, from 1810 to 18(55-00. 

Reports on Public Instruction, in the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Reports of the Geological Survey of India for the years 1800-61, 61-62 
and 62-63. 

Reports of the Second Series, Part I, to Third Series, Part VI, of the 
Palseontologica Indica. 

Travels in England by Kursondass Muljee. 

Cowasjee Patell’s Chronology of Eras of different Nations. 

By the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Sociely. —A complete set of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journals from July 
1811 to 1865. 

F.—Retirement of tile late Rk/itstuar. 

Since the last Convocation for conferring Degrees, Dr. R. S. Sinclair, 
Who had served the University as Registrar from its commencement, retired 
from his office. On this event the following Resolution was passed by the 
Senate at their Annual Meeting :— 

“The Senate, in noticing the retirement oC R.’S. Sinclair, Esq., LL. D. 
from the Registrarship of the University, resolve tb place on their IVlinutes the 
expression of their deep sense of obligation to that gentleman for the important 
and valuable services rendered by him to the University, especially in organiz¬ 
ing the Registrar’s Office, and assisting in putting into form the enactments of 
the University.” 
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At the same meeting of the Senate the following Resolution of the Sena 
was also passed :— 

‘•The University of Bombay, in token of its regret for the untimely deceas 
of Dr. Haines, and to show its appreciation of his many valuable services i 
Fellow, Acting Registrar, Syndic, and Examiner, resolves to vote the sum i 
Rs. 1,000 towards the proposed testimonial in honour of Dr. Haines’ memor; 
and to request the permission of Government for the payment of this sui 
from the General Fee Fund.” 

In adverting to this Resolution, with which they close their history of th 
Academical year, the Syndicate feel that in the much lamented Surgeon Robei 
Haines they have lost a most valuable colleague and the University one of il 
brightest ornaments. 


EXTRACTS 


FROM THE 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

TN 


33 JC 1ST G A L, 

1 8GG-G7. 


At the close of tho year under review the number of Colleges and Schools, 
Government and Aided, was 2,908, and the number of Students in them 1,21,480 
against 2,501 Schools and 1,13,862 Students at the end of the preceding year. 
The Returns of tho year reported upon exhibit, therefore, an increase of 31-7 
Schools and 7,618 Scholars. In addition to these Institutions, 425 private 
Schools under inspection, which receive no pecuniary aid from Government, have 
furnished Returns giving the number of Scholars attending them as 13,460. 
The total number of Colleges and Schools under the inspection of the Educa¬ 
tional Department was therefore 3,333, and tho number of Students in 
them 1,31,940. 

These Statements show a fair increase both of Schools and Scholars; but it is 
represented by most of the School Inspectors that the famine which raged in 
some districts, and the consequent high prices which ruled throughout the coun¬ 
try, have almost everywhere impeded the progress of education in a greater or 
less degree, and it is justly argued that, but for this cause and the continued 
prevalence of the epidemic fever, which has not yet loosed its hold on the 
districts it has ravaged for the last live years, the Returns of the year would have 
exhibited a vastly larger increase than has actually taken place. 

In addition" to the regular Returns for Schools under inspection, informa¬ 
tion has been obtained about a considerable number of unaided and uninspected 
Schools both in Calcutta and'in the country districts. The Inspectors’ Returns 
include 808 such Schools, having an attendance of 30,016’Pupils. Of these, 
the Calcutta Schools are mostly large and flourishing Institutions of the Higher 
Class,*in the hands either of Native Managers or of various Missionary bodies; 
those in the country districts are chiefly indigenous villago Patshalas kept by 
the old fashioned Gqrumahasoys. 

The enquiries that have been instituted .regarding the latter nave been 
restricted to such as have an attendance of 20 pupils and upwards, but even 

under this limitation there can be no doubt that the Returns are far from 

• * 

complete. 


Tt “arpara PnV lie Library 

Accn. NoZ«,|ty 
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The general Returns are classified in the following Tables :— 

Return of Colleges and Schools receiving Alloivances from the State. 


March 31st, 1807. 


Government Institutions. 

Colleges (General) ... ... ••• ••• 

Colleges (Professional, including Law Departments) ... 
Medical College (Vernacular Departments) 
Mudressas 
School of Art... 

Normal Schools— 

For Masters 
For M ist resses ... 

Schools for Boys— 

English— 

Higher Class ... 

Middle Class ... 

Vernacular— 

Middle Class... 

Lower Class ... 

Schools for Girls (Native) 

Private Institutions under Inspection. 

Receiving Allowances under the Grcint-in-Aid Rules. 

Colleges (General) 

Normal Schools— 

For Masters 
For Mistresses ... 

Schools for Boys:— 

English— 

Higher Class ... 

Middle Class . . 

Vernacular— 

Middle ('lass ... 

Lower Class ... " ... 

School of Useful Arts ... ... 

Schools for Girls — 

European and other Foreign races ... 

Native 

Receiving Alloivances under other Rules. 

Schools for Boys 
English— 

Higher Class ... 

Middle Class ... 

Vernacular— 

Middle Class ... ... ... 

Lower Class ... ••« 

Schools for Girls— 

European and other Foreign races ... 

Native 


Number 

Number of 

of Institutions. 

Pupils. 

*S 

721 

• 8 

012 

2 

278 

2 

90 

1 

31 

20 

1,203 

1 

21 

+ 10 

8,818 

15 

1,112 

112 

0,805 

8-1 

3,202 

1 

55 

, r . SOo 

o a 1 oi 



0 

199 

3 

129 

1 

10 

77 

9,159 

021 

10,105 

108 

21,358 

202 

0,170 

l 

190 

12 

819 

ISO 

■1,228 

1 301 

■ 59 °7“ 



i 

131 

3 

315 

1 95 

7,771 

1,007 

29,000 

o 

197 

00 

894 

■■ iit» ■ - 1 OC)Q 

39 007 



2,908 

1,21,480 

■sum Department of the 

Calcutta Mudiossa which 


contained six students at the < nd <>f tlid join. 

t Inclusive of tUc Anglu-I’i immi Department of the Calcutta Mudreuaa. 
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Return of Schools receiving no Allowances from the State 


March 31st, 18G7. 


Number 
of Iustitutious, 


Under Inspection. 
Schools for Boys— 

English— 

H igher Class ... 

Middle Class .. 

Vernacular— 

Middle Class ... 

Lower Class 

Schools for Girls (Native) 

Not under Inspection. 
Schools for Boys— 

English— 

Higher Class ... 

Middle Class ... 

Vernacular— 

Middle Class ... 

Lower Class ... 

Schools for Girls— 

European and other Foreign races .. 
Native ... 


8 

OS 

■18 

277 

21 


17 

05 



12 

S 

— 808 


1/203 


Nnmbei 
of Pupils. 


1,41)2 

2,1)10 

1,725 

0,1)70 

303 

- 13,100 


5,120 

1,0(30 

231 

22,001 

01)2 

24!) 

-30,010 


4 1,070 


The number of Government Schools 1ms increased by 11, of which 
2 arc Normal Schools for the training of teachers; whilst the number of 
institutions aided under the Grant-in-aid Rules has increased by 05, and 
211 additional schools have been aided under other Rules. 


Income and Expenditure. —Exclusive of the charges in schools which 
receive no allowances from the State, the total expenditure of the Education 
Department for the eleven months (aiding hist March 18(i7 was Its. 22,00,001, 
of which Rs. 0,01,020 was contributed from local sources of income, the 
net charge upon the public revenue amounting to Rs. 13,85,702. Taking 
the total revenue of the Lower Provinces for the year (eleven months) at 
Rs. 13,42,01,015, the State expenditure was 103 per cent, of the public income. 
The cost for each student was Rs. 11-0-0, or about <£1-2-0. 


Eees.—T he receipts 

Rrcnpti Jnnn Fit's, 18fi(5-(>7. 
Omrrnmeiil, Inst itutigiw .. 11,71,021) 
Aided Ditto . 2,2r.,(»'JO 

A, 96,713 


from fees for the eleven months arc Rs. 4,00,713, of 
■which Ks. 2,71,023 were paid in Government 
Institutions and Rs. 2,25,000 in Aided Institutions, 
as shown in the margin. The receipts for the 
_ last five years and the rates of-increase from year 
to year are given below :— 


• 

UovkrujIesx am> Aidld Institution-) 

• • 

1SG2-G3. 

1SG3-64. 

..v 

18(31-05. 

1 

18G5-00. 

• 1SGG-G7. 

(11 months) 

«_ 

• 

• 

Amount realized 

2,9 4,531 

3,48,57(3 

• 

4,44,227 

5,13,238 

4,9(3,713 

Increase per cent, per annum on 
the collections of the previous 
year ’ . 

• 

i • 

14-44 

18-3 4* 

•27' 44 

13*53 

5-57 

• 


Financial Absiract. —The following Table exhibits the distribution of 
expenditure for* the year, and the percentage which the charge returned under 
each head bears to the total aggregate expenditure from all sources ;— 




BE1TOAL. 


Abstract of distribution of Expenditure during the gear 18G6-67 (\\ months). 


EXrKNPlTUKE. 


Poubci OP Chakgr 


From 

imperial 

Funds 


From Local Funds. 


Fees and Other Local m..., 
Fines. Sources 1 ouu 


Total Expen* 
(litlire trom 
Imperial 
and Local 
Funds. 


Ihrcction 

Inspection 


OoVFBlfHXNT COLLFOES. 


General—Affiliated to the University In Aria 
Special—Ditto in Ixnc, Medicine, and Engineering 
Gofcrnmeut Mudrossas 

OOVBSNMBNT SCHOOLS. 


for Boy a. 


nigher Class, English 
Middle Class, English 
Middle Class, Vernacular 
Lower Class, Vernacular 


Government Bchooin 


Schoola of Medicine. 


Bengali Department, Medical College 
Hindustani Department, Medical College 


Normal Schoola 


For Mastero 
For Mistresses 
School ol Art 


PaiVATH COLI.XOFS, AlDKD. 
General, Affiliated to the University in Aria 
Private 8choolm, Aided 


For Boy a 

Higher Class, English 
Middle Class, English 
Middle Class, Vernacular 
Lower Class, Vernacular 


Europeans and other Foreigners 
.Natives 

Pbivatb Schools, Aided. 


Normal School a 

For Masters 
For Mistresses 
School of Useful Arts 

Scholarship, Govkrnmfnt 


Tenable tn Colleget. 


Tenable tn School a 

Minar (English) 

Vernacular (Bengali and Ifindee) 


Arabic * 

Sanscrit 

Medical 


Scholarships Endowbd 


Tenablo in Colleges 
Miscellaneous 


13,86,702 


22,90,691 
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University Examinations. 

Entrance Examination.— The number of candidates for the Entrance 
Examination was 1,350, being less than that of the preceding year by 150. 
This reduction is the direct result of a new Regulation of the University by 
which an addition has been made to the form of certificate for admission to 
the Examination, setting forth that in the opinion of the teacher there is a 
reasonable probability that the candidat e will pass. The cheek was imposed 
in consequence of the very large percentage of failures in previous Examina¬ 
tions, Sir C. Bcadon having called attention to the fact that out of 1,500 can¬ 
didates in 1865 only 510 had passed, whilst 990 had failed. The returns for 
the last Examination show that the change has been to some extent effective, 
though the number of failures is still large. Of the whole number of candi¬ 
dates, 1,147 were from Bengal, and the remaining 203 from the North-West 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, the Punjab and Ceylon. Of the Bengal 
candidates, 561 were successful, 69 being placed in the ffrst division, 
255 in the second, and 237 in the third ; 254 of these were from Government 
Schools, 153 from Private Aided Schools, and 113 from Private Unaided 
Schools, while 8 were private students and 3 were school masters. A classifi¬ 
cation of the successful candidates according to creed shows that 452 were 
Hindus, 14 Mahomedans, and 35 Christians, while the remaining 60 described 
themselves as Brahmists or Deists. It will be observed that the successful 
candidates have this year been classed in three divisions instead of two as 
heretofore. This change is a decided improvement. A similar arrangement 
has been adopted in the First Arts and B. A. Examinations. 

The details are given in the Table below:— 


University Entrance Examination. 


l>£CfcMBl.K 1866. 

No. of Candi¬ 
dates. 


Ncmbjsb 

PASSED, 


1st 

Division. 

2nd 

Division. 

• 

3rd 

Division. 

Total. 

Government Schools 

439 

•. 43 

123 

88 

251 

Private Schools (Aided) 

314 

8 

01 

81 

153 

Private Schools (Unaided) 

'330 

17 

06 

00 

1 43 

School Masters 

20 



3 

3 

Private Students 

44 

1 

2 

. 

5 

S 

Total ... 

1,117 

09 

255 

237 

501 


, University Entrance Examination. 


• 

December 1866. 

No. of Candi¬ 
dates, 

• 

—TL—T7 

N CM DEB 

PASSED. 


1st 

Division. 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

Division. 

Total. 


• 

■M 


mlUl ME 

» 

Hindus ... 

946 


203 


452 

Mahomedans 

41 

9 

/V 

7 

5 

11 

Christians 

. 47 

9 

21 

5 

! 35 

Others* ... ... ... 

113 

• 6 

• 

24 

• 30 

60 

Total ... 

1,147 

• 

69 

255 

237 

561 

-- ... - 

- * 






* Describing themselves ns Brahmists and Deists. 
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Award of Junior Scholarships. —The Government Junior Scholarships 
were as usual awarded on the result of the Entrance Examination. The num¬ 
ber of Scholarships annually available is ICO. Of these 100 were gained by 
pupils of Government Schools, 37 by pupils of Aided Schools, and 23 by 
pupils of Unaided Schools. The award is shown in the following Table :— 

Award of Junior Scholarships, 1867. 


1 

ScnoT.uisuirs, 

By w'iiat Institutions gained. 

lit Gtado 

ID. Ls per 
Mouth. 

2nd Grade 
lis 14 per 
Month 

3rd Grade 
Its. 10 per 
Month. 

Total. 

(internment Schools 

7 

30 

86 


Private Schools {Aided) 

3 

9 

It 

‘Hi 

Private Schools ( Unaided ) 


0 


O 

1 

To PA L 

10 ' 

50 

too 

1 160 


Eikst Examination in Arts.— Eor the Eirst Examination in Arts there 
were 42G candidates, of whom 393 were from Bengal, llie remaining 33 
belonging to the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. Of the Bengal can¬ 
didates 120 were successful, 13 being placed in the first division, 40 in the 
second division, and 07 in the third division. Seventy-eight came from 
Government Colleges, 37 from Private Aided Colleges, 4 from independent 
institutions, and one was a school master. In creed, 85 of the successful 
candidates described themselves as Hindus, 21 Brahmists or Deists, and 11 
as Christians. The usual details arc given below :— 


First ’Examination i>/ Arts. 





Nnniiii 1 ’assi n. 


Januaky 1807. 

N umber of 









Candidates. 







1st Div mi ( 

2nd Division. 

3rd Dmsum ! 

( 

Total 






_ ^ 

Government Colleges 

268 

10 

30 

38 

78 

Private Colleges (Aided) 

101 

8 

7 

27 

37 

Pnv.ite Colleges (Unaided) 

8 

0 

3 

2 

t 

School Mastcis 

18 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Tort i. 

808 

18 

j 

40 

67 

i 120 

/ 

First Examination m Arts. 





• 

Nl'MlIJiK 

passed 

' 

Jixrutv 1807 

Number of 




_ 

Candidates 


1 


Total 



1st l)n .sum. 

2nd Division. 

3rd Division- 

Hindus 

•290 

7 

‘26 

52 

8 5 

Alahomedaus 

s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Christians 

23 

0 

5 

4 

] 1 

(Tthers* 

72 

4 

9 

11 

2 4 

Total 

898 - 

13 

* 

to 

67 

120 


* Dcaenbiug themselves u» BiahmisU and Deists 
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Award of Senior Sciiolarshifs. —The results of this Examination deter¬ 
mined the award of the 21- Government Senior Scholarships, 20 of which were 
gained by students from Government Colleges, 3 by Aided Colleges, and 1 
by an independent College. Further particulars are given in the Table 
below:— 


Award of Senior Scholarships,' 1807. 



Sl'TIOl.AlibHIPB CAtMiD. 


Hr W HAT I NSTITFTION'8 CHIVED. 

* " 

— ---- 

— 


1st Cii,nk' Ik 32 per 

Mi iibuui. 

2nd Grade Its. 27 
per Mensem. 

Total. 

Government Colleges 

7 

13 

20 

Private Colleges (Aided) ... 

2 

1 

a 

Private Colleges (Unaided) 

0 

1 . 

l 

Total 

9 

15 

2 1 


B. A. Examination.— The number of candidates for the B. A. Examin¬ 
ation was 111, of whom 138 were from Bengal, and 3 from tho North-West; 
Provinces. Of tin; Bengal candidates, 58 passed successfully, 10 in the first 
division, 27 in the second division, and 21 in the third division. Of these, 30 
were students of Government Colleges, 13 belonged to Aided Colleges, 
and 0 were school masters. 

Tho details are given below:— 

B. A. Degree IDamian/ion. 


jANVUtY LSfi7. 

1 

N Ulllhl’I 
nr 

C.uulid.itcs 

nt, 1 

j Dim, ion. 

NiMiitn 

2nd 

Du moil. 

P ASSISH. 

3id 

Di\ moll. 

Tot d . 

! 

Hindus 

Si 

1 

5 

12 

12 

29 

Mahomedans 

7 

. 3 

0 

1 

I- 

Christians 

s 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Others* 

11 

2 

15 

7 

2t 

Total . . 

1 IS 

; 

i lo 

27 

21 

58 


B. A. Deg tec K.iavunalum. 


Janitakj 1807. 

N umbel 
nt 

( '.HuImI.iIpS 

• 

I) iiisinn 

» 

Numbkj 

«. _ 

2nd 

Division 

l PASSED. 

3rd 

I >i\ irtioif. 

• 

Total. 

_ *■ 

• • 

Government Colleges • ... 4 .* 

<)8 

10 

10 

id 

59 

Private Colleges (Aided) 

2d 

0 . 

9 

I. 

id 

Private Colleges (Unaided) 

1. 

0 

0 

0/ 

0 

School Masters 

15 

• (► 

2 

3 

5 

Private Students ... 

1 

1) 

0 

l 

1 

• • 

Total 

Ids 

* b). 

27 

• 31 

58 

• 


Describing UiciiimIvus Vb Hialmu-ts .mil Dusts. 
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The results of both theso Examinations in Arts show a very high percen¬ 
tage of failures. For future Examinations the form of certificate has been 
altered in order to enable the Heads of Colleges to keep back candidates who 
are not, in their opinion, likely to pass. 

M. A. Examination. —Honor Examination .—For the Examination for 
Honors in Arts, there were ‘31 candidates, of whom 18 were successful, 3 
having passed in Languages, 8 in History, 4 in Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
and 3 in Mathematics. Of the entire number of successful candidates, 13 
were graduates of tho Presidency College, 2 of the Dacca College, 2 of the 
Sanskrit College, and 1 of the Free Church Institution. In creed all the 
successful candidates were Hindus. 

Ordinary Examination .—For the ordinary M. A. Degree there were 
S candidates, 4 of whom were successful, 1 having passed in History and 3 
in Mental and Moral Philosophy. Of these, 3 were school masters and 1 a 
graduate of the Doveton College. In creed 3 were Hindus and one a Christian. 

Law Examinations for the Degree of 13. L. and the L. L.—At the 
Examination in Law there wero 53 candidates, of whom 22 wero passed for 
the Degree of Bachelor in Law, and 14 for a Licence, three being placed 
in the first division of the B. L. list, and 19 in the second division. Of 
those who obtained the Licence, 5 were subsequently declared entitled to the 
Degree of B. L., under Clause 7 of the B. L. ltcgulations. 

Medical Examinations for the Degree of B. M. and the L. M. S.— 
Two candidates presented themselves at the first B. M. Examination, of whom 
1 was declared successful and placed in the second division. Two candidates 
also appeared for the Second B. M. Examination, 1 of whom passed in the first 
division and 1 in the second division. For the first Examination for the 
Licence in Medicine and Surgery, thcro were 44 candidates, of whom 17 
were found qualified and placed in tho second division. For the second or 
final Examination, there were 18 candidates, of whom 15 were successful, 
5 being passed in the first division and 10 in the second division. 

Engineering Examination. —The number %f candidates for the Licence 
in Civil Engineering was 9, all of whom failed. 

Colleges for General Education. 

Government Colleges. —At the end of the year, the number of under¬ 
graduate students attending the Government Colleges affiliated to the Univer¬ 
sity in Arts was 721 against 740 of the preceding year. 

The students are classified in the following Table:— 


Classification of Under-graduate Students on the 31<*£ March 1S67. 



Social rosmoN of tub Pauents. 

G07BR.NMENT COLLEGES, 
(jKNEUJlL 

Zemindars, 
-Tulookdars, and 
Persons of 'lnle- 
pendont me nc. 

Merchant*, 
Dunkcn, 
Banian*, ainl 
Broken. 

Profes¬ 

sional 

Poisons. 

w 

Government 
Sei vnnts and 
Pensioners. 

•Shop¬ 

keepers. 

Others. 

Total. 


220 

03 

GO 

232 

9 

131 

721 


It should be explained, however, that this classification is derived entirely 
from information supplied by the students themselves, and that it is calculated 
to convey a very incorrect idea of the social position of many of them, particu¬ 
larly of those who are entered in the first two columns. As a rule, every stu¬ 
dent whose father or grand-father has ever owned a piece of land, however 
small, considers himself entitled to rank as a Zemindar, and many who describe 
themselves as belonging to the Merchant class would be much more properly 
placed under the head of Shop-keepers. 
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The next Table shows the expenditure in the several Colleges for the 
eleven months ending 31st March, and the annual cost per head of the students 
as derived from that expenditure:— 


Statement of Expenditure in the Government College* for General Education. 



on the 1 
monthly 1 

o. 'j. 

ExrKNDiTUBE, 1860-67 (11 Months). 

Cos r per A.s vum ok 
Stud f nt. 

EACil 

Oovkrnmrnt Oolieges, 
General. 

Number 

Rolls 

average 

Itnpe- 
I* 1 OIll , 

. , mis. 
rial Fu 

From Fees 
and Endow- 
meiit. 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds 

j From Fees 
i and Endow 
| incuts. 

Total. 



11s 

Its. 

Rs 

1 Rs. 

Us 

R- 


701 

1,13,906 

72,109 

2,16,315 

226 

113 

339 


It will be seen from this Statement that the average annual cost of each 
student in the Government Colleges of Bengal was Its. 330, of which Its. 226, 
or two-thirds, was defrayed by Government, and Its. 113, or onc-third, by fees 
and endowments. 

The foundation scholars arc now req uired to pay the ordinary College fee 
like other students. 

College at Cuttack. —Sanction has been obtained for the raising of the 
existing assignment of the Cuttack School, from Its. 3,616 to Rs. 12,000 per 
annum, with the view of placing the institution on the footing of a College 
of the lower class to supply tin; means of obtaining University Education in 
the Province of Orissa. For the present the College Department will consist 
of two classes only, in which under-graduate students will be prepared for 
admission to the First Examination in Arts. The class for first year students 
will be opened at the commencement of next session. 

Aided Colleges. —The returns of the year include 6 private Colleges 
receiving aid from Government, with an attendance of 409 under-graduate 
students, being an increase of one College and 70 pupils over the numbers 
returned for the preceding year. The distribution of the,students among the 
several Colleges is shown below :— 


Statement of attendance in the. Aided Colter )/A for General Education. 




Xl’MBKK ON THE HoiJ.S AT TT1K ENI> OK THE 

AlOED COLLBOES, GeNEIUL 

Monthly 

F< o 

lKfi.I fit. 

Vkai 

1804-65. 

t 

i8(>5-c><; 

lsf.fi 07 

Dovcton College 

1 

1 

Rupees 

1 

. Li | 

23 

1 

Itt , 

1 

23 

30 

♦ 

St. Xavier’s College . . 

8 

** 


] t» 

1 

20 

Free Chureli Institution . ... ... 

• 

4 

120 

lot 

12<>* 

lot 

• 

• 

General Assembly’s College 

* 4 

• 


| , 
87 ‘ 

111 

Cathedral Mission College 

4 

•. 


65 

London Mission College, Bhowanjpore .... 

4 

• ^ 


• 

, 32 

1 

1 

Totu, 

• 

j 143 

107 

| 330 

i • 

409 



l 


j— - - 
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Classification of Students. —In tlic following Table the students are 
classified under the usual heads : 


“ * 


Social posh ion 

Of 1HI. Pa 1UNT3 



Aidko Com hi.is, (Iimhii. 

Zennnd irs, j 
Tnlnok tnf" ; 
Alii Pm >11**' 
of lmlt l en | 
(lout l!l< (IMIT 

Merr hunts 
Bankei s, ! 
l’nniiiiis, and. 
Brokeis | 

Professional 

Persons 

Government 
•>f rv>inls and 
Pensioner 

Shop¬ 

keepers 

Olliers- 

Total. 


109 

59 

40 

95 

5 

95 

409 


In order to compare this Table with the corresponding Table for Govern¬ 
ment Colleges, a calculation has been made of the percentage which the totals 
of the several columns hear to the aggregate attendance in each oi the two 
classes of Colleges. The result is shown below :— 


SOCIAL POSITION OK Til E P V KENTS 


Pi it< r\'T4(!FS o\ Total of Siud L.Nr3. 


I 

1 

s 

1 

Z< mindars, ! 
T.ilookd.irs, and 
Pei sons of lndo j 
pi ndent lm nine. 

Merchant^, Han¬ 
kers B imans, 
ami Brokers. 

| 

Professional 
Persons. | 

1 

| 

Govern¬ 
ment Ser¬ 
vants. mil 
Pensioners 

Shop¬ 

keepers, 

Others. 

Government Colleges 

30 G 

i 

S G 


31 8 

1-3 

18-1 

Private Colleges 

2GG 

144 

_ 

11 -2 

O. 2 

i 

i 

1-4 

23 -2 

_ 


As far therefore as this classification can he depended on, it would appear 
that there is no.great difference in social position between the students attend¬ 
ing Government and Private Colleges. And this is probably the case ; lmt the 
more wealthy members of each class frequent the Government Colleges while 
the poorer students resort to the Aided Colleges under the attraction oi lower 


feiB. 


The following Table exhibits the expenditure in the Aided Colleges 

Statement of Krpe iditnre'in the Antal Colleges for General Education. 


Apkii Con poe< Gt^kkai 



Faitmuh ri , W'(H>7 

(II Months) 

i 

Cost i-Ett Anntmof bach 
STIlJJhM. 

c , • 

g 

*- 

.j 

C— . ’i) 

o 

»- 

PH 

s a 

Uh > 

s ^ 

fc ~ 

i 

Tot.il 

% 

c 

Mh 

g n 
a 2 

5 i 

QJ S 

P- J? 

o 

£ w 

3 

325 

19,919 

1 

r 

|'G 2,80 G 

82,770 

07 

1 

210 

277 

1 

-- s 
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It will be seen that in the two Colleges attended by Europeans and Eura¬ 
sians, Dove ton and St. Xavier’s, tlie annual cost of the students is very high, 
amounting on the average to Its. 1)12 a bead. This is aeeounted for by the small 
number of students of the classes for which these institutions are intended 
that aspire to a University education, and as there is not likely to be any 
great change in this respect, and the under-graduate departments will remain 
comparatively small, it is not probablo that the cost per head will be materially 
lowered. 

In the Missionary Colleges which are attended by Native students, and 
where the classes are largo, the cost per head is very moderate, being no more 
than Its. 11)2 on the average, of which Us. 47 is paid by Government, Its. 48 by 
the students, and lls. 1)7 from Mission Funds. 

Gkant to the London Mission College, Uitowanttore. —Tho London 
Mission College at Uliowanipore, though affiliated to the University for many 
years, had never opened under-graduate classes till the commencement of the 
present session. It now proposes to educate up to the standard of the 13. A. 
Degree, and has obtained a grant of Us 300 a month, from the 1st January 
last, to aid in the maintenance of the College Classes. 

Colleges eok Srectal Education. 

Law Schools. —The number of students attending tho several Law Depart¬ 
ments of the Government Colleges at the end of the year was 155 against 370 
in the previous year, being an increase of 85, in addition to which there were 
28 out-students attending particular courses of lectures. The attendance is 
shown below :— 


Slaton nit o/4Unnhmcc in l ha Go cent mail Law School*. 


l.wv Ct.isois. 

Monthly Fct‘, 

* 

Number on tin* 
ItnlN on tlit? 
31st Muuli 1807. 


Rs. 


Presidency College 

5 & 10 

277* 

llooglily College* 

5 

57 

Dacca College • ... . 

5. 

19 

Kishnagluir College ... ... 

S 

2(1 

BerhSmporo College 

5 

2!) 

Patna College . • , • ■■ 

r, 

171- 

• 

Tot\l * 

► 

i 155 


* Exoliiftm* of 7 out 'JtuIonK 
t h\cluni\e of 21 out -tiubutH. 
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The following Table gives the expenditure of the Law Classes:— 
Statement of Expenditure in the Government Law Schools. 


Law Classes 

Number on the Rolls (Month¬ 
ly average). 

Expenditure, 1866-67 
(11 Months) 

Co*t per Annum of 
each Student 

From Imperial Funds. 

From Fees. 

Total 

From Imperial Funds 

From Fees. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

l 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Presidency College ... 

2G1 

... 

19,850 

19,850 

... 

83 

83 

Hooglily College ... ... 

40 

... 

3,417 

3,417 


93 

93 

Dacca College 

35 

1,009 

1,191 

2,200 

31 

37 

68 

Kislmaghur College ... 

1G 

1,788 

412 

2,200 

122 

28 

150 

Berhampore College ... 

21 

1,779 

G97 

2,47 G 

92 

36 

128 

Patna College 

9 

i 

[ 1,252 

948 

> 

2,200 

152 

114 

2GG 

Total 

382 

5,828 

2G,515 

32,343 

1 

17 

75 

92 


It will be seen that in the Presidency and the Hooghly Colleges the Law 
Classes are already self-supporting. Both in fact yield a considerable surplus. 
In the other Colleges the same result may be anticipated at no distant date. 
The rate of fees in all the Mofussil Colleges was raised to Its. 5 a month tioni 
the commencement of the current session. 

Medical College — fJiu/Ush Classes .—The number of under-graduate 
students attending the English Classes has risen from 128 at the end of 
the previous year to 139 on the 31st March 1800; but the average monthly 
attendance has been somewhat lower, being returned at 128 against 130 for the 
predftding session. The following Tables exhibit the usual details :— 


Statement of Attendance. 


* i 


Mfdical Collude 


Monthly Foe 


Number on the 
Rolls on the 
31st March 1867 


Rupees. 


139 


Under-graduate Clusae,-. 
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Statement of Expenditure. 


Medical College. 


Expendituke, 1860-G7 Coax tpb Annum op laid 
(11 Months). Student 


Its. Rfi. Its. Its. 


Under-graduate Classes 


12* 80,800 0,005 80,001- 089 52 


Vemacnlar Classen .—The next Tallies give the statistics of attendance 
and expenditure in the Bengali and Hindustani Classes:— 


Statement of Attendance. 


-Medicvi. College. 


Monthly I'Ve 


Number •>! Student- 
on the Hull' 
on 3Kt A1 n roll 1KG7 


Hindustani Class 
Bengali Class 


Statement of Expend/fme. 


Medical College 


« tc 

-C 4) 


Kxpi'vdttdke 
(11 Months). 


I '{ t 

U. H 


Cost pfii Annum op i u ii 
Silden i. 


Hindustani Class 
Bengali Class 


, * , Rs. I Rs. Rs. I Rs. Rs. 

115 22,61-2 178 22,79o| 215 L 

' ■ I 

131 13,388 1,807 15,195; 111 15 


Total 


246 36,000 1,985 37,985 160 8 
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The Bengali Classes are increasingly popular and form a most important 
department of the Medical College. The new section of the department, called 
i he Vernacular Licentiate Class, which was organized for the first time in the 
Session commencing in June 1865 to provide a higher courso of Vernacular 
instruction than had before been ottered for students who desire to qualify 
themselves for independent practice, is steadily progressing and affords promise 
of producing excellent results. The Authorities of the College have expressed 
t hemselves highly satisfied with the work that has been accomplished, and urge 
an extension of the course at present provided, so as to include systematic 
instruction in Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children. The 
proposal is at present under consideration, as is also a scheme for organizing 
similar Schools of Medicine at some of the chief towns in the interior. 

Civil Engineering Classes.— The usual statistics of the Engineering 
Department of the Presidency College are given below :— 


iS/nfrmnit of AUnnlnnfc. 


I’HE-lUL.NCt Col I I 01 ',. 


Monthly Fee 


Number on the Rolls on 
the Jli<t March !Ho7 


<’i\il Ena men nif>; 1 lepiirtinont 


Its. 


41* 


* ImluMti'ol 11 uat--tutli lit-. 


Slu tit of l'. Vjtc ilil /!// ro 


l'.vi’i ni iriu' l-(>ll-G7 {11 Moviil-j 1 Annual cost of each SruoiNr 


Pki-uh.nca Couior 


(’nil PlHOlloo. mu | ),>- 
]i.irl mi'iit 



2 

o 




It-. 



The results of the recent examinations liav.e been far from satisfactory. 
The department is now in some respeets on a more promising footing than It 
lias lormerly been, notwithstanding the very limited teaching power provided 
lor it,.and better results may nossibly be obtained after a year or two. 

School of Art. —The School of Art is making steady progress. Some 
remarkably good work has been executed during the year, and excellent results 
may be looked for if the students can be prevailed on to remain a sufficient 
time in the institution. At present they are too commonly tempted away at 
an early stage by the prevailing demand for work of every inferior order. 
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The usual statistics are given below 


Siiiiewent of Attendance. 


Monthly Fee 


Number oi Students on 
the Rolls on tho .list 
March 1807. 


School of Art ... 


School of Art 


Statement of hjpenditurc. 


KM-JSNU.TITRK, 1800-67 (11 Months) Com plk Annum ok i u., Sim-okm 



| K-s. Its. j Rs. Rs. R,. 

•u ! ■''r'KO 19'. I 17,71*5 (100 7 


Normal Schools for Th\ cnmts.—The next Tallies give the statistics of 
1 tendance and expenditure in the Government Normal Schools for the (raili¬ 
ng o( teachers :— 

Statement of Attendance tit the (internment Normal Schools, 


Noumu Training Schools, 


Number of the 

Number of Insti- Students on the Rolls 
tuttons on the .list Mitt, It 

1807. 


flgllct Chi-s 
iowxt rites 


Toru, 


Siatewent of K.t/lemlttare tit the (lot eminent. Normal Schools. 


Kxki ndi rtiRF, 1800 07 , 
(11 Mon i its) 


Cost pick Annum ok su-ii 
S t u u t n r. 


irmai. Training Schools 


igher Class 
twer Class 


Total 


IK Rs. Us. 

400 * 40,157* 1,820 41,077 

7S8 02,2^2 5,05.4 ’C7,29.y 

1,188 j 1 , 02,499 0,874 1 , 09,272 
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Throe nmv schools were opened during the year, 1 at MozufFerporc 
of the same class as those established at Bhaugulpore, Chupra, Gy ah, and 
Purneah, and 2 in Assam, at Tezpore and Sibsagor, for the training of 
teachers for the elementary village schools of the province. The total number 
of these institutions in operation at the end of the year was 27, 1 for mistresses 
and 20 for masters. 


On the average of all the schools the cost to Government of each pupil 
under training was at the rate of Its. 1)1 per annum, the total charge to the 
State for the eleven months being Its. 1,02,399. ° 

The returns received from 15 of these schools show an aggregate 
out-turn of 1,185 trained teachers from the commencement of their operations. 

The failure of the English Departments of the Normal Schools at Cal¬ 
cutta, Ilooglily, and Dacca was noticed in the last Report. Eurther expe¬ 
rience has tended to confirm the opinion there expressed. Their prospects are 
not such as to justify a continuance of the expenditure sanctioned for them, 
and they will be closed at the end of the current session. 

The; English Department at Patna will he allowed a further trial, as the 
I nspector is of opinion that it will succeed in supplying masters for the Behar 
Schools of a class that cannot at present he secured from the Patna College. 

Government Mudkkss.vs.— The two Arabic Mudressas, at Calcutta and 
Ilooglily, still remain in the unsatisfactory state described in former Reports. 
The attendance in them has fallen from 103 to 91. 

The usual statistical Tables follow :— 


Statement of Attendance in. the (lonenuncnt Mudressaa. 



GuVFRNMKNT MrDItFsSls 


i 

Monthly Foe 

Number on the 
Hulls on the 
■$] at March 1867, 




Rs. A. V. 


Calcutta, Miulrcssa 

. 

• •• 

0 S o 

70 

Hooghly Miulrcssa 



0 S 0 

21 


Total 

... 


01 


Statement of Expend it are ni the Got eminent Mndiexhiix. 

i 


1 

i 

Government Mi run ms 

Number on the 
Ro’-d (Monthly 
aVerage) 

K\ri sum nr, 18<5ti-(>7 
(11 Mo.vin-,) 

Oust vkr Annum of Full 

STUDENT 

*> 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Fees 
and Endow- 
ments. 

Total. 

i From 
| Imperial 
Funds 

From 
Fees and 
Endow¬ 
ments. 

Total. 


1 

L 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Calcutta • ... 

00 

11,052 

285 

14,007 

200 

5 

271 

Hooghly ... ,. ... 

18 . 


2,002 

2,002 


157 

157 

Total 

78 j 

14,052 

' 2,88*7 

17,539 

205 

40 | 

245 

\ ...I'.--- 
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It will be seen that in the Calcutta Mudressa the cost to Government 
is very high, amounting to Its. 266 per annum for each student. In the 
Presidency College the corresponding cost to Government is no more than 
Rs. 257, which provides for the highest University education obtainable 
in India. 

Government Schools. 

General. —The following Tables give the attendance and expenditure in 
the Government Schools of different classes :— • 


Statement of Attendance in Government Schoola, General. 


Govebmkft Schools (General) 

Number of Schools. 

Number of Students on 
the Kolls ou the 31st 
Mutch 1807 

For Boys— 



Higher Class, English 

46 

8,848 

Middle Class, English 

15 

1,112 

Middle Class, Vernacular . . 

112 

6,865 

Lower Class, Vernacular 

81 

8,262 

For Girls— 
tyatives 

1 

55 

Total 

258 

20,142 


Statement of Expenditure in Government Schools, General. 



* 

2 

a 

o 

ExrKNMTUrtl' IN 18(!(>fi7 
(11 Months). 

(’osr i’vr Annum of 
E tcii Student 

Government Schools (General). 

£ 

8 

JZ 

V 

Si 

a 

o 

PS ^ 

a* 

u br 

■2 2 

CJ 

4 | 

a 

3 

15 

? 

O 

T3 

G 

W 

u 


4 

a 

3 

1 

if 

O 

"3 

3 

w 

S a 



<*- 

O 

H 

1/ 

rO 

1 

55 

o 05 

u 

2 

55 

& 

I 

a 

e 

fc, 

g a 

*a 

o 

u 

P-. 

Total 

l 

a 

l-H 

a 

Pm 

S 3 

a > 

1 

Ph j 

3 

H 

For Boys— 



Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R, 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Higher Class, English... 

* • 

46 

8,208 

•«*» 

CO 

GO 

1,79,817 

13,68,389 

25 

23 

IS 

Middle Class, English ... 

15 

1,(302 

20,633 

7,627 

28,260 

• 

22 

9 

31 

• 

Middle Class, Vernacular 

*112 

5,877 

. 31,652 

15,463 

47,115 

6 

3 

9 

• 

Lower Class, Vernacular 

84 

3,001 

10,376 

3,8*5 

23,201 

1 7 « 

1 

8 

For Girls— 





1 

i • 


• 

• 

'Natives—Vernacular *... 

1 

sv* 

1 6,792 

o' 

o 

r>i 

1 

6,992 j 

^ i 

76 

2 

78 . 

Total 

25S 

i—» 

oo 

oo 

QO 

2,60,995 

2 ; 06,962 

i 

4,73,957 

If} 

12 

OO 

\ 



1 


-1— 


1 • 




It will be seen that in* the* Higher Class Schools the expenditure is i 
defrayed in almost equal proportions by the State and from private sources.. 
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In the Middle Class English Schools, on the other hand, more than two-thirds 
of t ho cost is borne by the State. This is accounted for by the fact that these 
- schools are situated in remote and backward districts where the population is 
comparatively small. The number of pupils is consequently small in propor¬ 
tion. And this again alfects the income from fees, which are besides fixed at 
lower rates than in the Higher Class Schools. At the same time the expendi¬ 
ture is kept up from the necessity of maintaining an efficient staff of masters 
for the ditlbrent classes into which the pupils must be distributed. The average 
attendance in a Higher Class School is 178 ; in a Middle Class English School 
it is no more than 07. 

Aided Schools. 

General. —The attendance and expenditure in the Private School receiv¬ 
ing aid from the State are shown in the next Tables :— 


Statement of Attendance in Anted Softools, General. 


I’uivate Schools (General). 

Number of Institutions 

Number of Students 
on file Rolls oil the 

31st March 1867. 

for Bovs— 



Higher Class, English 

73 

9,593 * 

Middle Class, English 

324 

16,310 

Middle (.'lass. Vernacular 

663 

29,129 

Lower Class, Vernacular 

1,269 

35,342 

for Girls— 


European and other Foreign races 

If 

1,016 

Natives 

243 

5,122 

Total 

2,591 

97,542 


Statement of Expenditure in Aided Schools, General. 


Pjci v s te 3f IIOOL8 ( Gmetal ) 

No ot Institutions 

o 

O' D 

0 ¥ 

-* J > 

Cl 

O 

5-=5 

£ s i 

Ys 

ExrtNuntuti in 1800-67 
(11 Montiih), 

Cost i j-r Annum of eacit Stluknt 

C 

CJ . 

£■3 

s ^ 

o 

U* 

"T? n 

O 

cl a 

„ CJ 

if 

a 

u* 

73 

EH 

From Imperial 
Funds 

'g 'n 

c3 ~ 

Z 3 
*5 

g n 

la 

Total 

Fnl Hi'} h— 









1 



Ra 

Rs 

Ra 

Rs A,_r. 

Ra A F 

Rs A 1\ 

lli^lli r CliihS, EnnH«b l 

78 

8.8LG 

49,97 i 

,1,23,020 

1,73,891 

0 6 0 

14 11 0 

22 0 0 

Middle Cl is*s English 

321 

15,172 

01,835 

1 60,750 

2.55,585 

6 13 0 

118 0 

IS 5 0 

Middle 01 sh», Vernacular 

663 

V 

27,002 

70,451 

1,01,515 

1,71.DAO 

2 14 0 

4 2 0 

7 0 0 

Lower Cl ism, Vermicular 

1.269 

31,303 

52,095 

43,223 

95,318 

1 10 0 

16 0 

3 0 0 

For Girls— 









Iniopean and other Foicign ineeS 

1* 

07(1 

2 , one 

1S,1S8 

31,148 

14 8 0 

20 5 0 

34 13 0 

N linen. 

1»V3 

1.707 

25,303 

39,520 

0-1,829 

5 13 0 

ton 

IV 13 o 

Total 

2,591 

90,846 

1 

'4,05,018 

4,87,125 

7,92,743 

a n o 

r » U 0 

9 8 O 


It wall be observed that the cost of a pupil to, Government is somewhat 
greater in a Middle Class English than in a Higher Class School. This differ¬ 
ence is mainly due to the comparatively large attendance jn schools of the 
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latter class, for a large school can always be worked at a cheaper rate, student 
tor student, than a small one. In Private Aided Schools of the Higher Class 
the average attendance is about 111, while in the Middle Class English Schools’ 
the average is less than 17. These Middle Schools, however, are very useful 
institutions,^ being largely resorted to as preparatory schools by hoys who 
eventually lincl their way into the Higher Schools and Colleges. 

lho average attendance in a Middlo Class Vernacular School is 11 and 
m a Lower Class Vernacular School 27. 

x- J') 1 ? European Girls’ Schools, the average attendance is about 70. Tin* 
Native Girls Schools muster less than 20. 

Comparison of Results in Government and A toed Schools of the 
Higher Class .— 1 The number of students that passed the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion this year from the 1-7 Aided Schools which contributed candidates, was 153 
ol whom 88 gamed Junior Scholarships; while 37 Government Schools passed 
2; J ‘ candidates and gained 100 Scholarships. These results are shown below 
classified, for schools of diHeront classes 

Statement slowing the remits obtained bg the Schools of the Higher Class, Gorenunent and 

Anted, m IKIiL-O?. 


Schools op 'in k Hkiiier Class 

Number of Si-liooL 

j Nunibn ol 

j students \\ ho ji issud 

Xiimlnq 

| ( »f Si inlenls \\ Ip. 



Kut i .mi.. 

i '. r micil N hohiishijiv 

Ciovernment Schools 

Allied Schools— 

37 

251 

j J 00 

Christum 

2 

3 

1 

Missionary ... 

Native 

m 

10 

35 

2!) 

121 

i 

1 

7 

30 

Total 

HI. 1 

\ ° 1 

107 

| 

I 'is 



rue general superiority oi me Uovernment Schools is unquestionable ■ but 
there are nevertheless a few amongst the Aided Schools which rank with the 
best of them; amongst which may bo especially noticed the lV-ose School at 
Dacca, winch this year passed no fewer than 27 candidates and gained 
8 Scholarships. This is the best Aided School in Bengal, and reflects the 
highest credit on its liberal founder and manager Nicolas Po<mso Esq 0 r 
Dacca, who has devoted much time and money to it for the last 19 years. 1 ’ 

Female Education.— The movement in favor of female education is 
steadily gaming strength as is shown by (lie increase in the number of schools 
and scholars during the year. The Girls’ Schools now in operation in connec¬ 
tion with the Education Department, including private house-schools con¬ 
ducted by Zenana Associations, artiount to 281, being an increase of 01- schools 
during eleven months; qnd in the same period the number of pupils has risen 
from 5,559 to 0,531. In some of these schools the managers have now adopted 
the principle of lee payments, a measure indicating a decided advance i«' the 
estimation in which school instruction is held by tlTe parents of th'b children 
attending them. It is to be feared, however, that the quality of the education, 
given does not improve in. proportion .to the increase in the number of schools 
and pupils; but such*improvement inufct necessarily be of slow growth in the 
presont condition of Native society. ’ ‘ 

Bethune Girls’ School.— In the Betlmne School a monthly fee of one 
Rupee was introduced in December last. As had been anticipated, the imme 
diate result of this measure was the withdrawal of many of ths> pupils No 
fewer than (JO children wyre removed by their parents, but they have since 
been gradually returning. A scheme which was formerly surested for 
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engrafting on the institution a Normal class for the training of Native female 
teachers has been lately revived during the visit of Miss Carpenter to Calcutta. 
The measure was warmly advocated by that lady, and she addressed a letter on 
the subject to the late Lieutenant Governor, by whom it was referred to the 
Education Department for consideration aud report. The question is a difficult 
ono, as strong prejudices have to bo encountered and cannot be readily over¬ 
come ; but it is hoped that means may be found of utilizing in the manner 
suggested the large Government grant now drawn by the school which at 
present yields a very inadequate return. 

Attendance op Girls in Village Patsiialas. —One of the plans suggest¬ 
ed for the spread of female education proposes to encourage the attendance of 
girls in the improved village patshalas under certificated teachers, by allowing 
a fee of one Rupee a month to each teacher who succeeds in attracting five 
female pupils to his school. It is estimated that the number of such patshalas 
likely to be attended by girls is 400 and that tho average attendance may be 
taken at six. This estimate requires an expenditure on each school of about 
Rs. 12 a year, or Its. 4,800 for all the schools, for which amount instruction 
would be given to 2,400 girls. This scheme lias been recommended for the 
sanction of the Government of India. 

Night Schools.—A proposal lias also been submitted to Government for 
the establishment of night schools in connection with the village patshalas, 
with the object of affording tho means of elementary instruction to the masses 
of the people whoso occupations prevent them from attending school in the 
day time. With this view it is proposed to open at the outset 100 night 
schools to bo taught by the certificated Gurus, at an average cost of Its. 35 
per annum for each, or a total expenditure of 11s. 17,500 a year, and the plan, 
if successful, may be extended indefinitely hereafter. 

The Bible in Village Patshalas.— The Missionaries in Jossore having 
offered to pay monthly stipends to some of the certificated teachers of the 
patshalas in that district and also to supply them with globes, maps, &c„ on 
condition that they would introduce the Bible into their schools, 'the teachers 
applied for permission to accept these offers, and the Inspector, Baboo 
Bhoodeb Mookerjeo, having reported that the people would have no objection 
to the arrangement, the permission asked for was granted, on the understand¬ 
ing that tho villagers in each oise acquiesce and that the reading of the Bible 
is not raado compulsory on individual children whose parents may object to it. 

Aided Normal Schools.— Besides the Normal Training Schools main¬ 
tained by Government, the returns of the year include? four private institutions 
of this class which receive contributions of public money. Three of these are 
for the training of masters and one for tho training of mistresses. Those for 
masters are— 

The Christian Vernacular Education Society’s School in Calcutta with 
12 pupils under training. 

The Church Missionary Society’s School at Kishnagliur with 18 pupils. 

And the Church Missionary Society’s School for Santhals with 67* 
pupils. 

These are Vernacular Schools. The school for mistresses is a department 
of the institution in Cornwallis’ Square, Calcutta, conducted by the Ladies’ 
Association for the promotion of Education in the East. The pupils under 
training are Europeans and Eurasians. Jheir number is limited to 10 which 
makes the costs of their education appear excessive, amounting to Its- 864 per 

*Thi» Appears to include all the pupils attending the School, and does not represent the number under training as teachers. 
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head. Of this sum, however, no more than its. 91 is defrayed by Government. 
The usual details are given in the following Table 


Statement of Expenditure in Aided Normal Schools, for the training of Teachers, during the 

year 18G6-67. 


Noumal Tkainino Schools 


Christian Vernacular Education 
Society, Calcutta 

Ladies' Association, Calcutta, (for 
Mistresses) - - 

Church Missionary Society, Kish- 
naghur 

Church Missionary Society, Tel- 
gurria, for Santhals 


Total 


Number of Stu- 

Expenditure in 18116 67 
(11 Months). 

Cost pan Annum or bach 
Student 

dents on (he 
Hulls (Monthly 
average). 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From 
Fees and 
Endow¬ 
ments. 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From 
Fees and 
Endow¬ 
ments. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

20 

1,172 

5,540 

0,712 

05 

302 

307 

10 

825 

7,090 

7,915 

91 

773 

864 

18 

1,102 

1,101 

2,203 

07 

66 

133 

67 

• 

1,050 

1,0.50 

3,312 

20 

20 

52 

115 

4.755 

15,887 

20,1 12 

45 

110 

191 


Grants-tn-aid. —The number of institutions of all classes receiving 
regular monthly assignments of public money under the Grant-in-aid Rules and 
actually in operation on the 31st March, has increased during file year from 
1 209 to 1,304, or about 8 per cent., and the amount of the grants from 
Rs. 2,45,572, to Rs. 2,62,477 per annum. The additional institutions which 
obtained "rants during the year amounted to 221 and their grants to Rs. 52,358 
per annum. Besides this, 45 schools already aided havo obtained aug¬ 
mentation grants aggregating Rs. 7,506 per annum. On the other hand, grants 
aggregating Rs. 6,702 per annum have been withdrawn from 41 schools, 
which have been cither temporarily or permanently closed, and the grants to 
23 other schools have been reduced to the extent of Rs. 3,066 per 


annum. 


Hence the net increase in the number of institutions of all classes for 
which grants have been sanctioned during the year is 180, and the additional 
charge upon the State Rs. 50,096. 

Casual grants for special purposes have also been sanctioned to the extent 
of Rs. 4,612, distributed amongst 69 schools. 


Increase i$r the number of Senior Scholarships. —The number of Se¬ 
nior Scholarships annually-open for competition has been increased from 24 to 
40, at an additiondl expenditure of Rs. 574 per annum, the number hitherto 
available being considered quite inadequate for the large and increasing num¬ 
ber of under-graduate students who compete for, these prizes in, the First 
Examination in Arts. Under the new arrangements the Scholarships annually 

available are:— 


1\) First Grade at 
12 Second * „ 

18 Third 


Rs. 


82 a month, 
‘25 
20 


•> 

The change will necessitate a revision of the Scholarship Rules now in 
force, and new Rules will be issued before the next election in January 1868, 
when fhe additional Scholarships will be first awarded. 

School Books. —The accounts of the School Book Society for the year 
ending 31 st December 1866, show a stea’dy increase in the demand for books 
and apparatus. * The receipts realized by sales amounted to Rs. 88,051. In the 
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previous year the receipts were Its. 64,367. The number of books issued was 
2,30,277 against 1,84,043 in 1865, being an increase of 25 per cent. In the 
•following abstract the books issued during the last two years are classified 
according to the languagos in which they are written:— 


Books. 

Copies. 

1365. 1866. 

English 

68,525 

89,044 

Sanskrit 

2,068 

3,279 

Bengali 

83,588 

96,997 

Hindi 

3,890 

4,733 

Ooriya 

12,824 

21,888 

Santhali 

3 

22 

Kh&sia 

511 

609 

Arabic . . 

29 

0 

Persian 

71 

77 

Urdu 

2,633 

2,565 

Anglo-A ic 

9,851 

Tor vi, ... 1,84,013 

11,063 

2,30,277 


Ninety-four Country Agents # were employed by the Society for the distri¬ 
bution of these books. 

Proposed Act for Educational purposes. —[n connection with the 
system of grants-in-aid a proposal has been submitted to Government that a 
law should be passed enabling the people in any locality to rate themselves for 
the maintenance of schools, and setting at rest certain difficulties which fre¬ 
quently arise as to the person or persons to be held liable for the debts of 
schools aided by Government. A draft Act embracing these objects was 
prepared and laid before the Lieutenant Governor, but it was decided that the 
measure was at present premature. It was admitted that the principle of a 
local rate for education was a perfectly sound one, but it was believed that the 
imposition of such a rate would be extremely unpopular, and the Government 
preferred waiting for the further development of the voluntary principle, which 
is now in a state of growth, before coming to the conclusion that a compulsory 
. system must be resorted to. The quostion regarding the liabilities of school 
managers was left to be dealt with independently by tho introduction of such 
changes as might appear necessary in the Grant-in-aid Rules. 

Educational Einance. —The question of Educational Einance has now 
assumed great importance and requires to be dealt with on a comprehensive 
basis; for the voluntary system, which it is the wish of Government, as it has 
been the endeavour of this Department, to encourage to the utmost, is being 
seriously checked by a deficiency in the amount of public money required for 
its development under the different schemes at present in operation. The 
estimates of the Department for the Grant-in-aid Eund and lor Elementary 
Vernacular Education, are annually reduced by large sums under the authority 
of the Finance Department, and wo are consequently obliged to limit the oper¬ 
ation of these schemes to sik>!i an extent as to put a mischievous restraint upon 
local efforts, and have to work under a discouraging sense of uncertainty as to 
the means of carrying out plans of improvement from year to year, and of 
extending operations under arrangements already sanctioned. What seems 
desirable at present is, that a Stato contribution should be fixed in proportion 
' to the public revenue, and that the Department should be allowed under sanc¬ 
tioned arrangements to work up to this limit without the risk of sudden curtail¬ 
ments in its supplies in the settlement of Imperial Budget. The State contri¬ 
bution for education in Bengal is-now little more thhn 1 per cent, of the Bengal 
Revenue; it can hardly be too much to ask that 2 per cent, should, for the future, 
be recognized as a reasonable limit of expenditure out"of this revenue towards, 
1 tho education of the people by whom it is supplied. 




EXTRACTS 


FROM THE 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

IN THE 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 

18 (5 (>- 67 . 


Expenditure. —The actual expenditure connected with this Department 
during the eleven months ending March 31st 1867, has been as follows:— 


Ok what A coot 1 nt 

• 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local Funds. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Direction and Subsidiary Charges 

* 13,262 2 1 

385 0 0 

Inspection and Subsidiary Charges 

11,12,140 11 7 

8,318 1 9 

Instruction (including all Rdueational Expendi- 
tuie not coming under the above Heads) 

17,61,275 11 1 

5,92,926 13 2 

Total 

6,16,678 9 0 

6,01,629 U 11 


2. The total 
follows :— 


expenditure under this Department for 1865-66 was as 

*» 

Rs. A. P. 


From Imperial Funds ... ... .. ... 8,70,068 5 1 

From Local Funds ... ... .. 8,44,288 8 11 


The present expenditure, if computed at the same rate for twelve months, 
would show— 


R*. A. P. 

# From imperial Funds ... . ... ... 10,00^)12 15 7 

From l<y:al Funds . .! .. 6,56,32:3 8 10 


which*would imply an increase upon the previous year’s expenditure of Imperial 
Funds at the rate of R§. 1,29,941-10-6, and a decrease of Rs. 1,87,909-11-1, 
in the rate of expenditure of LocaJ Funds. 


* This includes salaries and travelling allowances (Rs. 34,346-2-1) drawn by the Director of Public Instruction and 
lus establishment, also the amounts spent on contingencies (Rs. 7,477^-7-3), and patronago to literature (Rs. 1,438-0-0) 

t Thus includes salaries drawn by Inspectors,'Assistant Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors, # and Assistant Deputy 
Inspectors, and their respective establish men ts, also travelling allowances ana contingencies, 

J This includes salaries of Professors, Masters, *&c , Srholarships, expenses of the Book Department, 1 nlWation 
Department, grants for building School-houses, Grunts-iu-aid tft private institution*, contingencies, charges on Dukshinos 
Fund, and other miscellaneous charges. 
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3. The following Table explains the increase 

diture:— 


in rate of Imperial expen- 


Direetion and Subsidiary Charge* 
Inspection and Snbaidmry Charges 


above beads 


Total 


Dbtail op Inokkasr on In- 
STfttTOTJoN 

Government Colleges and Schools. 
General ... 

Special 

Qrants-m-aid to Private Colleges, 
Schools, and Puddings 
General Education . 

Special Education 
Translation Department 
Hook Department 

To Dr. Buklcr for Sanskrit Manu¬ 
scripts . 

Miscellaneous . . 

Totai. 


Actual Kxpfitdituri 

1 FROM TMPKRIAL FlJKDS 

j" = 

| 1SC6-6S 

I860 07 

Increase. 

Decrease 

Rikasks 

j Rb. A. P 

R». A. P 

Rs. A F 

’• Rs. A. P 


46,809 3 i 

! 43,262 2 1 


3.547 () lr 

) 

1,18,166 10 1 

1 

1,12,140 11 1 

r 

6,015 14 £ 

> 

7,05,102 7 10 

7,61,275 11 l 

! 50,173 3 < 

1 ... 

Detail of tins 

8,70.068 6 1 

9,16,678 9 0 

56,173 3 3 9,562 15 4 

increase is 

1 Deduct Decrease . . 

9,562 15 4 

i 

low 

Net Increase 

46,610 3 11 



4,40,921 13 4 

3,85,72!) 9 11 


55,192 3 5 


95,557 O 1 

96,788 5 3 

1,231 5 2 



• 





29,43£) 12 2 

93,571 2 3 

64,140 6 1 



25,514 0 1 

13,637 9 11 


11,976 0 2 


8,026 7 1 

6,184 12 6 


1,841 10 7 


1,05,652 7 1 

1,56,097 11 3 

50,445 4 2 




8,870 0 0 

8,870 0 0 

. . . . 



496 8 0 

496 8 0 

. i 


7,05,102 7 10 

7,61,275 11 1 

1,25,183 7 5 

69,010 4 2| 


j Deduct Decrease 

69,010 4 2 



Net Increase 

56,173 'o' 3 




Irom this Statement it will be seen that there are two main items of 
increase—-(i) Rs. 61140 additional grants to private schools and buildings; (2) 
Rs. oO,4R>additional expenditure m the Book Department. The latter item 
is balanced partly by an increase of Rs. 26,448 over the sum paid into the 
Treasury °n account of the sale of books during 1865-66; partly by the 
additional stock of books laid ig for sale during tho present year. 

4 Tho expenditure from Local Lunds during the 11 months under report 
as contrasted with that of the previous entire year, may be stated as follows 

Local Funds, including Cess, Fees, Popular Contributions, Sfc. 


Central Division 
Northern Ditto.. 
-Southern Ditto 
Sind Ditto .. 


18G5-GG 


Rs. A P. 

4 , 70,710 3 11 
2 , 95,028 1 1 

43,001 12 6 

35,493 2 5 


Total 


8 , 44,233 3 11 


1SG6-G7 


Rs. A. P. 

2 , 97,247 3 5 
2 , 09,701 4 6 
52,994 11 10 
41,626 11 2 


6,01,629 14 11 


2 , 42,6113 5 0 


Net decrease of actual Expenditure from Local sources .. Rs. 

Net decrease of Expenditure calculated at the *same rate for twelve 

months . . . 1,87,909 11 1 

i n , T . hi ® d . ccr g ase is > however, merely apparent, feeing due to my having 
excluded in this Report, from the head of Local Funds, about Rs. 2 00 000 
private expenditure, which appeared under this head in last year’s Returns’. ’ 
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6. Objects of expenditure on instruction during 1860-67 :— 


From Fu!.d'r rial Fr ° m ^ Funck 


Government Institutions. 


Colleges 


High Schools. 


Rs. A. P. 

05,979 1 11 

77,259 7 7 


, \ Si If Ul^ll IUMJJO. I f yli’JsJ « | 

(a) General -j Ml|l(llcC]aS( ,schools 79,776 11 0 

b Lower Class Schools. 1,45,4 IS 4 5 


(A) Special 

(<•) Female Schools 


90,788 5 3 

341 0 0 


Hs. A. P. 

*37,885 1 4 

43,394 12 7 

1,28,015 14 3 
2,40,347 S 8 

17,221 5 4 
4,214 4 0 


11s. A. P. 

1,03,801 3 3 
1,21,131 4 2 

2,07,792 9 3 
3,89,795 13 1 

1,14,012 10 7 

4,555 4 9 


Total . . 

Private Institutions receiving aid 
from Government. 

J,—On the system of payment for 
results 


4,63,572 14 2 4,77,581 11 11 9,41,151 13 1 


(a) General s 

| High Schools. 

! Middle Class Schools 
[ Lower Class Schools 

1 4,13 I, 

! 12,190 

558 

(i) Special. '■ 

(l) Female Schools 

3,105 


Total 

20,293 

B .— Not on the system of payment 
for results. 


(a) General •< 

f Colleges 

High Schools 

Middle Class Schools 
^Lowcr Class Schools. 

30,851 


(i b ) Special 

(<■■) Female Schools 


Book Depart ment.. 

Translation Department 

Buildings .. . . _. 

Expenses from Daksliina Funds . 
T6 Dr. Buhlcr for Sanskrit Manu¬ 
scripts . 

Miscellaneous . 


2,0.83 5 4 




13,537 9 11 , 


50,389 0 2 


1,50,097 11 3 *17 0 5 

0,1 SI 12 0 10 0 0 

30,120 4 0 1,11,287 4 1 

18,1115 1 0 . 

8*870 0 0 

490 8 0 . 1,217 4 5 


4,434 0 0 
12,190 0 0 
3,241 13 1 


3,105 0 0 


22,970 13 


50,831 0 3 

• • • • 

13,537 9 1J 


50,389 0 .2 


1,50^14 II S 
0,194 ft 0 
1,1?,713 8 1 . 

18,945 J .0 

8,870 0 0 

1,743 12 5 


Total 
£band Total 


2,27,020 4 9 1,12^01 8 II 

"W 1 • 

7,01,275 11* 1 


*1,39,081 13 
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7. Results of expenditure on instruction during 1866-67, showing 
number of schools, scholars, and average attendance in all grades:— 



Number of 
Colleges or 
Schools. 

Number on the 
Boll 

Average daily 
attendance 

Government Institutions. 




At Colleges affiliated to the University 
[i. e. y Klphinstone, Poona, Grant Medical, 
and Engineering Colleges and Law School) 
At Colleges not affiliated ( i. e., Guzerat Pro¬ 
vincial College) . 

5 

1 

364 

39 

325-4 

33 

At Higher Class Schools ( i. e., Elphinstone, 
Poona, Ahmedabad, Belgaum, Surat, Rut- 
naglierry, Dhoolia, Hydrabad, and Kur- 
rachee) 

9 

1,839 

1,568 

At Middle Class Schools ( i. e., First Grade and 
Second Grade Anglo-Vernacular Schools)... 

191 

23,150 

18,819 1 

At Schools of Lower Class ( i. e., Vernacular 
or Primary) 

1,357 

79,189 

59,4G3 - 4 

At Female Schools ... 

01 

1,935 

1,234-1 

At Special Schools ... 

8 

278 

240-3 

Total 

1,632 


81,683-3 

Private Institutions receiving aid from 
Government. 




At Higher Class Schools 

6 

2,116 

1,681 

At Middle Class Schools .- 

13 

1,892 

1,716 

At Lower Class or Primary Schools,.. . , 

23 

946 

702 

At Female Schools ... 

12 

1,193 

928 

At Special Schools ... . . 

2 

143 

107 

Total 

56 

6,290 

5,134 

Private Institutions not receiving aid, but 
under inspection only. 


; 


At Higher Class Schools 

1 

137 

J10 

At Middle Class Schools 

15 

1,208 

943-2 

At Lower Class or Primary Schools... 

33 

2,156 

1,548-4 

At Female Schools ... 

17 

902 

475-6 

Total 

66 


3,077-2 

Grand Totai. *... 

1,754 

—■*■■■ 

m 

89,894-5 
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8. Increase of schools and scholars during the eleven months under 
report:— 



Number of Sciiools 

Number of 

Scholars. 


Grade of Schools. 

1865-66 

1866-67. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1865-66 

1866-67 

Increase 

J 

Decrease. 

Government Institutions. 

High Schools 

9 

9 



1,741 

1,839 

135 

677 

37 

Middle Class Schools 

168 

191 

23 


23,925 

23,150 

1,352 

Lower Class Schools 

1,101 

1,357 

253 

• • # 

60,174 

79,189 

12,715 

... 

Female Schools ... 

31 

61 

30 


1,127 

1,935 

808 


Normal Schools ... 

4 

5 

1 


150 

165 

20 

5 

Special Schools ... 

3 

3 

... 


112 

113 

3 

2 

Total 

1,319 

1,620 


■ 

93,529 

106,391 

14,258 

1,396 

Private Institutions receiving 









aid from Government. 









High Schools 

1 

6 

5 


5^8 

2,116 

1,528 

... 

Middle Class Schools 

5 

13 

8 

, . 

831 

1,892 

1,058 


Lower Class Schools 

11 

23 

12 

• • • 

523 

946 

423 


Female Schools ... 

10 

12 

2 

• * • 

1,238 

1,193 


45 

Normal Schools .. 

Special Schools . . 

2 

0 


... 

100 

143 

’ 43 


Total 

29 

56 

27 


3,283 

6,290 

3,052 

45 

Private Institutions not receiv- 









ing aid , but under Inspection 
only. 






137 

60 


High Schools 

1 

1 

, , 


77 


Middle Class Schools 

10 

15 

5 

. , 

941 

1,268 

327 

... 

Lower Class Schools 

15 

33 

18 

• 

1,148 

2,166 


... 

Female Schools ... 

17 

17 

. 1 • 


912 

902 

... 

10 

Normal Schools .. 

Special Schools .. 

... 

. 

• • • 

... 





Total 

43 

66 

23 

... 

3,078 

4,463 

1,395 

10 

Grand Total 

1,391 

n — 

1,748 

‘ 

357 


99,890 

1,17,141 

18,705 

1,451 

• 


9. Net increase of schools and scholars may be* stated as follows :— 


Schools. 


Scholars • 


307 

27 

23 


357 


12,862 

3,007 

1,385 


17 , 254 ; , 


Government Institutions 
Aided Ditto 

Inspected only 


JPoTAL 
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10. The result of the High School education in this Department, as 
shown by the numbers matriculated during the year, has been as follows 


Institution. 


Number matriculate! 
in December I860 


Elphinstone High School 


Poona Ditto 

Rutnagherry Ditto 

Surat Ditto 

Ahmedabad Ditto 

Bclgaurn (Sirdars) Ditto 
Dboolia Ditto 

Hydrabad Ditto 

Kurraebce Ditto 


19 

10 

9 

0 

5 

.1 

3 

3 

1 


Total . j 05 


Besides those the following Government Institutions succeeded in passing 
each one candidate :— " 

Poona Training College, Neriad Anglo-Vernacular School, Ahmednu^ur 
Anglo-Vernacular School, Nassick Anglo-Vcrnacidar School. Two canditlates 
from Poona Civil Engineering College, and one who had formerly attended 
Poona College, passed. 

11. Tho following is a corresponding Table for Aided Institutions 


Institution. 


Numbers midricul.ited in 
December I8(i(! 


I 1 'h o General Assembly's Institution 
General Assembly’s Institution 

Sir Jamset jee Jejeeblmy Pursce Benevolent Institution . 

■ Poona Free Church Institution 


7 

1 

•> 


Total 


12. The results of the Collegiate instruction in this Department, as 
shown by the numbers who have passed the higher University Examinations 
during the year, are as follows:— 


Elphinstone College 

First Examination in Arts. 

Poona 

Ditto 

... 

Elphinstone College 

• B. A. Degree. 

Poona 

Ditto 

• • « • 


M. A or Honours in Arts (entitling to M. A. Degree). 
Elphinstone College 
Poona Ditto 

« 

L. M. Degree 

Grant Medical College ... 

o •• • •• 

LL. ]}. Deg ree. 

Government Law Sehopl 

First Examination in Civil Engineering. 

Poona Civil Engineering College 1 


Numbers passed 

14 

4 


!t 


3 

U 


■> 
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13. The following is a corresponding table for Aided Institutions :— 


First Examination in Arts. 
Free General Assembly's Institution 


Numbers passed 

3 


14. The amount paid into ller Majesty’s Treasury of sums received from 

the sale of hooks (including an adjustment for 
Book Department. Rs 1)0 o 8 _ n . 5 of the sum allowed to the Director of 

Public Instruction for gratuitous distribution of books) has been, during the 
eleven months under report, Rs. 1,25,353-3-7, against Us. 1,25,700-13-10 drawn. 
It so happened that within three (lavs after the close of the official year a 
further sum of Rs. 0,008-15-7 was paid in, so that the amount drawn for the 
printing and purchase of books has been clearly covered, while a considerable 
stock has been laid in towards the wants of the present year. Of the sum drawn, 
Rs. 0,<838-11-1 were expended on the encouragement of Literaturo, which sum 
has also been covered by the sales of the Department. 

15. The following Table shows the sums drawn from and paid into the 
Treasury during the last four years : — 



Y 1 K It 



Amount 

drawn 

Amount 

pan! 






Its. 

A. P. 

its. 

A. 

P. 

18G3-r> 1 

• 



71,212 

5 7 

81,557 

S 

1 

iset-05 



... 

8(1,117 

2 11 

08,75(5 

2 

8 

lS<55-(>(i 




7!), 905 

18 10 

08,001< 

0 

1 

] 80(5-07 


... 

... 

1,25,70(5 

18 10 

1,25,858 

8 

7 


The increase now exhibited of more than Rs. 20,418, during an official 
year of only eleven months, over the amount paid in during the previous official 
year of twelve months, will servo to indicate the progressive state of the 
Department. 


10. The following is a general Statement of the number and value of the 
books issued from the Central Rook Depot during the year, as returned by the 
Curator:— 


% 


1. 

‘A 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Rooks sold for fash in Central Book Depot 
Books issued on credit 

Books issued to the subordinate Depdts for sale .*• 

Books issued for printing new Editions 

Books sold by public auction as per Resolution of the Go¬ 
vernment of Bombay, No., 2(54, dated the 28th April I860 

Total 


Number of 
Copies. 

Amount • 



• Its 

A. 

P. 

H, 188 

* 3,082 

J 2 

(T 

8(5,800 

20,3(54 

13* 

3 

220,151 

83,020 

5 

0 . 

28 

12 

11 

0 

1,882 

844 

5 

G 

273,000* 

1,1(5,324 

1 1< 

0 



• 



During the latter part of the year underreport, the system ot issuing books on. 
credit has been discontinued. In future Tables of the above kind this item lvill 
therefore no longer appear. 
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by this Department is afforded at tlio request of the patrons or managers. To 
the term “ Local Funds” a restricted meaninghas been given, as in previous 
“ Local Funds ” Reports it was customary to include under this head 

Expenditure from private sources on the few schools 
which received aid from Government. In the present Report no sum has been 
entered under the head of “ Local Funds” which has not been actually adminis¬ 
tered and accounted for by this Department. The only sum of Private 
Expenditure which has been admitted under this head has been Rs. 2,083, on 
account of the Point State Schools, which sum was administered by the Edu¬ 
cational Inspector. “ Private Expenditure” has been indeed altogether omitted 
from this year’s Genci'al Returns, simply on the ground that this Department 
could not guarantee the correctness of the amounts reported to have been spent 
by private School Managers. It is also in accordance with the spirit of a 
system, which looks only to results in private schools, to ignore the expenditure 
by which such results have been obtained. But should Government wish 
“ Private Expenditure” returned, according to the practice of other Presi¬ 
dencies, nothing can bo easier than to enter the sums reported by School 
Managers. 


23. The Imperial Expenditure connected with this Department during 
Thu imperial Grant for the eleven months under report was shown above (para. 
Education. 1) to have been Rs. 0,10,078-9-0. From this 

amount must he deducted a refund of Rs. 1,25,353-3-7, being the amount 
paid into the Treasury from the sales of school books (see para. 15). The 
real expenditure from Imperial sources under this Department has therefore 
been Rs. 7,91,325-5-5. There are, however, other items of expenditure 
coming under the Budget head of “ Education, Science, and Art,” which are 
not under this Department; they are as follows :— 



Rs. 

A. 

r. 

* Bombay University 

49,512 

0 

0 

tCentral Museum 

9,9 s 9 

0 

2 

Grant to Mechanics’ Institution 

150 

0 

0 

Ditto to Agri-Horticultural Society 

2,790 

0 

0 

Ditto to Bombay Branch of Asiatic Society 

3,500 

0 

0 

Ditto to Botanical Gardens ... . ... 

8,970 

2 

5 

Ditto to Geographical Society ... * 

520 

0 

0 

Total 

75,237 

o 

7 


Thus the total Imperial Expenditure on “ Education, Science, and Art," 
during the eleven months under report, lias been Rs. 8,66,502-8-0, which, 
if taken for twelvemonths, gives an annual rate of lls. 9,45,340-15-0 stand- 


* Details oT Expenditure on the Lmvcrsity are as follows •» 

Bomba// University. Rs A I’ 


Allowances to Examine! s 
Sogigtrar’g salary 
Establishment of ditto 
Contingencies 
Printing charges 
House-rent 

Tcmjiorifry increase * 
Orain compensation w 
Prize and Medals 


31,701) 10 3 

. * 3,9<X> 0 O 

1,529 O 0 

7,190 3 1 

3.919 10 H 

. blii i 0 O 

165 O O 

4112 O 
. 96 12 O 

Tot XT. .•. 49,512 0 0 


f Details Ot Expenditure on the OentraJ Museum uie as follows — 
Central Museum. • 

Salary of tho Curator from 27th Rs. A. P Us. A. P 
Dec. *1864 th 31st Mhrch 1867... 8,448 0 2 
Establishment 1,106 8 O 

Contingencies .. 434 2 0 


0,989 0 2 
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iu" against Rs. .0,32,184-6-3, .actually expended in tlie official year 1865-66. 
The rate of expenditure then for the past and the previous year appears 
nearly stationary, and when compared with the estimated revenues of the 
Bombay Presidency for the current year,—namely, Rs. 8,75,93,700 (see 
Resolution of the Government of India, No. 405, dated 10th April 1867), it 
appears to bear the ratio of 1,' 2 per cent, to the Presidential Revenues. This 
proportion must be admitted to be small, especially when it is considered that 
in England the Parliamentary Grant for Education during 1866-67 was 
€1,030,660, which on an Imporial Revenue of €68,000,000 gives a proportion 
of more than 1 h per cent., and that the English Parliamentary Grant is almost 
entirely for subsidies to Primary Schools, whereas in this country the edu¬ 
cation of the people implies not only the diffusion of primary instruction, 
hue also the introduction of higher learning and science, and the doing for 
India of all that the richly endowed Universities, and ancient Grammar Schools, 
and centuries of refinement have done for England. Were 2 per cent, per 
annum on the Presidential Revenues allowed to Bombay for “ Education, 
Science, and Art,” the whole aspect of this Department and of the University 
might, in my opinion, be speedily changed for the better. 


24. I have shown above (para. 3) that the chief item of increase of 
InmMl80 i„ t)l0 Tilt0 of Im . Imperial Expenditure under this Department consists of 
penal 'Expenditure due to grants-in-aid to private schools and buildings. Part of 
extension of the giant-in-aid this consists of* extraordinary grants (c. r/., Rs. 22,207, 
sya u “ for the school-buildings of fhe Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway Company), the rest is due to the favorable working of the newly intro¬ 
duced system of grants-in-aid by payment for results. Under this system new 
grants have been awarded to the amount of Rs. 20,293-8. 


25. It has been above shown (para. 5) that an apparent decrease in 
Dcm .;,so in Expenditure Uocal Funds Expenditure, to the amount of Rs. 2,00,000, 
from Local Funds only ap- has been caused by.the exclusion of Private Expenditure 
h an ’ llt from the Head of Local Funds. In Gujerat there has 

been an actual decrease of Local Funds Expenditure to the amount of Rs. 63,713, 
owing to the accumulations of two years’ Local Cess having been expended 
on school-houses in that division'during 1865-66. On the other hand, there 
appears to have been an increase of expenditure from Local Cess in the Central 
Division of about Rs. 30,000, in the Southern Division of about Rs. 12,000, 
and in Sind of about Rs. 6,100. The increase of School Fees throughout the 
Presidency may be stated as follows :— 





Fu s 




1 

j 1865-G6. 


1SG0-G7, 

for eleven Months. 


! 

Rs. 

«» 

A. 

P. 

.Rs. 

A. 

I J . 

Central Division 

92,622 

12 

4 

91,257 

2 

7 

Northern Ditto • 

25,912 

1 

(5 

31,975 

12 

0 

Southern Ditto 

10,857 

12 

7 

13,188 

8 

7 

Sind Ditto 

4,583 

0 

10 

3,08,8 

14 

3 

Total 

1,33',975 

11 

3 

1,43,410 

5 

5 

Net Increase during eleven Months of 1S60-07 




9,434 

10 

2 
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Another source of Local Funds may be mentioned, which has been opened this 
year for the first time, namely, the assignment of Rs. 10,000 per annum by the 
Worshipful Bench of Justices in Bombay, for the extension of Primary Schools 
within the Island. This assignment was much wanted, and will be very useful, 
and I trust that hereafter it may be increased. 

Progress and working of 26. I continue to receive from Inspectors the 

Local Cess. most cheering accounts of the operation of the Local 

Educational Cess. Mr. Russell writes as follows :— 

“ The Cess operations have already begun to bring the subject of popular education 
before both the masses and their rulers in a somewhat different and clearer light than before. 
The people are beginning to look on schools as necessary popular institutions, and not merely 
as a part of the administrative machinery of a foreign government, with which they have 
little or no concern. The Cess-payers now want something in return for llioir money, and the 
school attendance of the agricultural classes is increasing. The troublesome and precarious 
resource of 'popular contributions’ for schoolmasters’ salaries is dispensed with, since the 
levy of the Cess (but the people are too apt to think that the Cess is sufficient for all their 
school requirements, or, at least, to allege this as a ground for refusing further local contribu¬ 
tions, even when urgently needed). Another good effect of the Cess is tho good example it 
sets to Inamdars, Jaghcerdars, &c,, and their people, who seo its operations, however humble 
at present, in the neighbouring British territory. For instance, I and my deputies have been 
asked by the people of non-government villages to get the School Cess levied for them.’’ 

Mr. Curtis reports as follows :— 

" The Local Cess continues popular, and fiom the numerous petit ions received from fhe 
people for schools and school-houses, it seems that they are defermined to receive the full 
benefit of the money they contribute towards the extension of Education. In many places 
where new school-houses, erected from Local Funds, were used for the first time, the people 
raised subscriptions to feast the pupils, and made the day one of rejoicing ; and this without 
any hint from our Department. The sum of Rs. 428 in nine places in the Surat Collector- 
ate alone was subscribed and spent in this manner.” 

The expenditure of tlie Local Cess has been strictly limited to meeting 
(in tho first place) the wants of the people for Vernacular, or, as wo call it, 
“ Primary” Education. And the operation of this rule is most salutary. The 
money collected lias been expended on the sort of schools required hy tho class 
of people (the cultivators) by whom it was subscribed. And the result has’ 
been to infuse into this class, for tlie first time,, some interest in Education. 

I have been struck, when travelling in the eouhtry districts, by the largo pro¬ 
portion of the sons of cultivators to be found in every Village School. The 
people, as a rule, look upon tlie Local Educational Cess as a voluntary contri¬ 
bution ; they feel a certain amount of pride and pleasure in it, and are apparently 
eager in looking for advantages to be derived from it. The people by this 
Cess provide for themselves, wherever it is levied, the means of primary 
instruction, and *f think that there are four boons which, in acknowledgment of 
this, they may fairly look fo Government to guarantee them— 1st, that every 
Talooka shall have its First Grade Anglo-Vernacular School, supported hy an 
Imperial grtint and fees ; 2nd, that each Zillah % sliall bate its High School, 
supported in the samo way ; 3rd, that every schpol-building for which an 
assignment is mado by Local Cess Committees shall receive an eqfial subsidy 
from Government; 4<lh, that some provision shall be made for insuring pen¬ 
sions, under thd ordinary TJncovenanted Service Rules, to Local Funds Selmol- 
masters. These principles have as yet been by no means recognized. There, 
has been apparently some misapprehension as to the’ exact nature of the Loeal 
Educational Cess in this Presidency. The Supreme Government has spoken 
of it as “ a part of the Land Revenue set apart for Educational purposes,” which 
is far from accurately representing the character qf this contribution. Owing 
apparently to this misunderstanding, there has been an unwillingness to sanc¬ 
tion proposals which, I humbly think, w r cre fairly due to the people. 
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27. The Grants-in-Aid system on the principle of payment for results 
Working of Grants-m-Aid may now, for the first time, be reported as having come 
aystom- into extended operation in this Presidency. Rs. 24,308 

have been awarded under this system to schools, the great majority ol 
which were never previously aided by Government or inspected by this Depart¬ 
ment. The Inspectors are unanimous in their favorable testimony to the 
success of the system. Major Waddington writes :— 

“ Tho Revised Rules published in February 1866 have had a fair trial during the year, and 
I have personally examined all but two of the schools applying for aid under them. The 
system is, I am convinced, an admirable one, and while it meets with the cordial approval of 
school managers, it ensures, as far as any system can, a due economy of the public funds.” 

Mr. Moore writes as follows :— 

" This system has made a fair start in the province. The Mission Schools at Hyderabad 
and Kurraehee have been examined under tho standards during the year. The Saint Patrick's 
(Roman Catholic) School has since been examined, and the Marathi School has been registered 
for examination. I consider that the introduction of this system is calculated to exercise a 
very beneficial effect. The system of marking is minute and tedious to the Examiners, but it 
has its advantages. It enables a comparison to he drawn between schools of the sarno class, 
and it thus inspires the masters and pupils with emulation. It moreover greatly assists the 
Inspoctional Staff, lor after a school has once been examined and marked, it enables the Inspector 
to judge at tho next examination what progress a school has made duriug the year; and to 
private scholastic institutions it affords libeial pecuniary assistance, for want of which the 
efforts of many such schools arc letarded.” 

Prom a Departmental point of view, the system is, of course, most satis- 
factory, for it stimulates the managers of private schools to fresh exertion in 
the improvement of tlieir pupils ; it tends to the constant raising and keeping 
up of the schools ; it prevents the attention of teachers being concentrated on 
the best pupils to the neglect of others ; it relieves the Inspecting Officer of 
all responsibility in stating liis “impressions;” it gives a reason for every 
increase or diminution of Governmental aid; it is a liberal and yet an economi¬ 
cal system, for not a Rupee is paid except for actual progress in a pupil, and 
though an efficient school may obtain, under the system, a third of its expenses 
from Government, a school must be exceptionally efficient to obtain a higher 
•rate of aid than this. Rut as far as we have gone, the system appears to be 
not only popular with this Department, but also almost equally so with the 
managers of private schools. There is no doubt that it will obtain consider¬ 
able extension and be productive of great good in tlic future. For examina¬ 
tion during the present year I have registered 17 additional schools, and I 
shall cordially welcome every fresh advance which the system makes, being 
confident that, as long as it is properly administered, it is a just system, 
and that it will tend to produce an amount of secular instruction which 
Government could not otherwise have produced except at far greater 
cost. Tho grants hitherto awarded “ for results” have been made to schools 
previously existing, and have been almost confined to tho large towns of 
Bombay and Poona (see above para. 22); but I already sec traces of the aetion 
of the system in calling schools into existence. When the Missionary Socie¬ 
ties, Railway Companies, and analogous bodies have done their part in school 
extension under this system, the question will arise how far tho Kativo commu¬ 
nities will take it up. And with regard to this, it must bo rc|ncmbercd that 
the Grant-in-Aid system implies eflcctivo school management by private bodies 
Which implies local enlightenment. And therefore I would say that it would 
bo hardly fair to the people who bear the burden of a Local Cess, and aro eager 
for instruction, if Government were entirely to wait upon the development of a 
Grant-in-Aid system, especially in a country like this. I think that this 
system should, for the present, be looked -on as subsidiary to the operations of 
Government, and should not be made to set aside the principle suggested above 
'{para. 26), that an Anglo-Vernacular School should bo provided for the people 
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in every Talooka, and a High School in every Zillah, at the cost of the State. 
There are two other considerations which I would venture to submit in con¬ 
nection with our recent inauguration of the Grant-in-Aid system—1.^, that 
there are some things which we can never look to this system to supply for 
India, namely, the introduction of higher learning and science; 2 ndly> that 
the development of tho system will call imperatively for the maintenance of a 
high class of Educational Inspectors, and therefore for placing the superior 
appointments of the Educational service on a better footing than they hold 
at present. 

Increase of Schools and 29. The Table in para. 9 shows a not increaso of 

Scholars. schools and scholars during the year as follows :— 



Schools. 

1 

Scholars. 

Government Institutions 

307 

12,862 

Aided Institutions 

27 

3,01)7 

Inspected only 

23 

1,385 

Tot a t. 

357 

17,254 


The increase in aided schools and scholars is not an actual increase of instruc¬ 
tion in the Presidency, but chiefly shows scliools not previously aided, and now 
for the first time brought on the Returns of this Department. 


30. As mentioned by me in my last Annual Report (para, to), tho stand- 
Exults ,l ex. 1-lid down in the Provisional ltoviscd Itulos for 

ami nations of Government vjlilUlS-in-Aid IllLYO bOOfl proscribed, to bo YlllivCrSJllly 
Schools under prescribed used by Inspecting Oflicers in their examinations of Gov- 
standards. eminent Schools. The object of this change was in tho 

first place to secure definiteness and accuracy of reporting, in tho second place 
to facilitate a comparison between Private and Government Schools. 


4 

As might have been expected, thcro was considerable difficulty about 
introducing tho system of examining Government Schools under standards, 
especially with the various modifications which* we were obliged to make in 
them. The Inspectors unanimously repbrt that the system has not yet been 
fully understood, and it must be considered to have been as yet only on trial, 
or at all events as only in its infancy. I hope that the difficulties of the plan 
may be overcome, as I think its advantages are. beyond doubt. 


31. Of the Government Arts Colleges (Elphinstonc and Poona), I have 
On tho present state of still to report that, under considerable difficulties, they 
Government institutions , maintain a high stale of efficiency. Judging from aottial 
(a) Aits Coy ewes. results in the sfudenfs they turn out, there is no branch 

of the Department that I contemplate with greater pleasure. These results aro 
entirely due to the high character, attainments, and zeal of tho Principals and 
Professors. But the Professors are too few in number. Both Colleges are. 
under-manned in.teaching power. There is no Professor of Latin or of History 
attached to either College. J 

33. A second great difficulty which the .Colleges have to encounter lies 
in tho inferior condition of tho High Schools of the Presidency. This weak 
arm of tho Department has been a t never ceasing matter of complaint, and I 
'egret that the small measures of improvement solicited by me »for the High 
Schools and their feeders (see my Jast Annual Report, para. 44) had not,* at 
-he close of the year under report, received sanction. 
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34. A third cause for the depression of the Arts Colleges, in point ol 
numbers, consists in the want of appreciation by the richer Natives of the 
advantages of Collegiate Education. Generally speaking, the Natives of this 
Presidency have shown considerable good sense in availing themselves of the 
eduoationprovided, or aided, by Government. But this is far less the case with 
regard to higher education, in respect of their appreciation of which the 
inhabitants of Bombay present an unfavorable contrast to those of the Bengal 
Presidency. In the last Report of the Calcutta Presidency College, I find o 
classification of the students on the rolls according to the social position ol 
their parents. This Return shows 109 students as the sons of “ Zemindars, 
Talookdars, and other persons of independent income” against 108 sons ol 
“Government Servants and Pensioners,” 76 sons of “Merchants, Bankers, 
Banians, and Brokers,” 41 sons of “ Pi*ofessional Persons,” 56 sons of “Shop¬ 
keepers,” and 95 “ others.” I have not as yet received such a classification ol 
the Elpliiustone and Poona College students; but when it is made, I doubt not 
that the contrast of social position of the students will be very much to the 
disadvantage of our Colleges. Not only is any class like that of the sons oi 
Zemindars entirely wanting in our Colleges, but also the Native Merchants oi 
Bombay themselves seem to have most narrow views as to the value of Colle¬ 
giate Education. Even rich men, as I have personally found in more than one 
instance, object to the payment of a ten Rupees fee for their sons. They have 
not yet got rid of the notion that in a Government Collego education should be 
given gratuitously. They forget that they are only asked to pay Its. 120 per 
annum for education which costs, as yet, Rs. 605-4-4 per annum for each 
student attending. 


In speaking generally of the backward condition of the Government High 
Schools of this Presidency, I refer,— -first, to the small 
(i) High Schools number of boys from them who have succeeded in pass¬ 

ing the Matriculation Examination during the year, namely, 65 in all, out of 
which 19 were from Elphinstone High School, and 16 from Poona High School. 
This number stands against 70 matriculated last year, so that in this respect, 
at all events, there has been no improvement. Secondly, to the raw and 
uncultivated state even of these passed candidates, who conic to the Colleges with 
very little general knowledge, without taste or literary feeling, and generally 
without even the rudiments of a classical language. Third, to the inaccurate 
way in which English is taught in the High Schools, as testified by the mis¬ 
takes of idiom and grammar which cling to the University students throughout 
their career, and which only a few of the best graduates, even ultimately, 
succeed in shaking off. 


37. In pointing out these deficiencies, I do not mean to throw blame on 
the Head Masters, whose exertions have been exceedingly praiseworthy. But the 
difficulties they have had to contend with have been hitherto almost insur¬ 
mountable,— -first, in the material they have had to deal with, namely, the boys 
sent up from Anglo-Vernacular Schools; second, in their Assistant Masters, of 
whom the great majority are tow youths, who have barely succeeded in passing 
the Matriculation Examination. The University is the great Normal School 
for Assistant High School Masters, and at present we are involved in a circle. 
The University is depressed, because the High Schools are not better, and the 
High Schools are depressed, because the University does got furnish more and 
better scholars to be Assistant Masters. This state of things Avill gradually work 
itself out, and we may look to see the High Schools flourish when every First 
Grade lUgh School has a European scholar for its Head Master, and none but 
graduatcP||l the University for its Assistant Masters, and when this is the ease, 
we may lorn, in turn to see the Colleges and the University improved. 

r 38. C/n the whole, during the year theVe has been progress and amend¬ 
ment in the High Schools. 
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(c) Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools 


(d) Vernacular Schools. 


39. The classification of schools proposed in my 
last year’s Report (paragraph 44) has been successfully 
carried out. 

40. The numbers in attendance in “ Lower Class” 
Schools during the past year has been— 


At Government Vernacular Schools ... 
At \ided Ditto 

At Inspected Ditto 


Popite. 

79,189 

946 

2,156 


Total ... 82,291 


The total not increase of pupils in Government Institutions over the pre¬ 
vious year appears to have been 12,862, and out of this number 12,716 are due 
to an increase in the Government Vernacular Schools (see paragraphs 8 and 9). 
That fact alone suffices to show the direction in which this Department has 
been successfully working. While Middle Class, High School, and University 
Education has been nearly stationary, Vernacular Education has been spread¬ 
ing steadily over the country. The cultivator class has especially come under 
its influence, and it is from this class, under the operation of the Local Cess 
system, that the main part of our increase of pupils has been obtained. The 
Vernacular Schools in this Presidency are all entered under the general head 
of “ Lower Class Schools”.; but there is a considerable range of difference 
between the inferior and the superior Vernacular School. For the first classes 
in superior Vernacular Schools a Standard V has been introduced, consisting of 
(1*0 Arithmetic, complete ; Euclid, 1st Book ; Algebra, Equations ; Mental 
Arithmetic, complete., (2nd) Vernacular Writing, from Dictation; Original 
Composition in Vernacular. (3rd) Heading Vernacular Newspapers; Para¬ 
phrasing Vernacular Poetry. (4 th) Vernacular Grammar. (5 th) History and 
Map-drawing of India. (6M) History of England. In the Northern division 
Mr. Curtis reports 46 boys to havo been examined, and 41 to have passed 
under this very high standard. Under Standard IV, 237 are reported to have 
passed in the Northern Division, about 326 in the Central Division, ant 
about 61 in Sind. The numbers passed in other standards may bo seen bi 
reference to the Inspectors’ Tables. But tho whole system of examinatioi 
under standards has not yet been brought, into full working, and the results 
cannot be absolutely depended on. 

41. The Medical College of this Presidency suffers no less than the Art! 

Colleges from the inefficiency of the High Schools 

’ducatioiu***' Grant' Medical T *> e S . maU numb™ of 18 matriculated students was it 
joliege. attendance on the College Classes at the close of th( 

year, under report. 

42. I have every reason to bolieve that tlys institution, which, in the 
Poona civil Engineering* previous year, was affiliated by the University* has made 

college. - a f a j r start. In October 1866 the College was tho- 

•ouglily examined in all its parts by two special visitors (Captain Haig, R. E. 
md n. Coke, Esq., m. a.) ,*appointed*for the purpose by Government, and thfiii 
•eport was generally favorable. 

The Civil Engineering College will never attain its full development til 
[1st) an adequate teaching ijtaff has been sanctioned ; and (2nd) the Colleg< 
luilding, now in course of erection, has been cdmpleted. It is aljnost needles! 
,o repeat that every qualified student which this College can turn out, whethei 
rom its University Department or its Vernacular Classes, will be valuable* t< 
be country at the present time of public work extension. 


12 
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43. The Law Classes continue to attract a large proportion of the elite of 

Government u» School. *®. Art * ^uates and other rising students of the 

University. This is no wonder, considering the brilliant 
openings for an independent career in Law, offered to Native students by the 
liberality of the High Court, under the present Chief Justice, Sir Richard 
Couch. Among the encouragements afforded during the past year, I have to 
mention (a) the diminution in the period of articled service for Solicitorships 
in the High Court, accorded to University graduates in the Resolution of the 
Honorable Judges, dated 28th August 1866 ; (6) the appointment by the Chief 
Justice of a Hindoo Bachelor of Laws to be Deputy Registrar on the Appellate 
Side of the High Court. 

44 There are altogether 5 Normal Schools under this Department, 

(/) Normal Schools. ?” th a total , of pupils on the rolls, being an 

increase of 1 school and lo pupils over last year’s Return. 
I am not at all satisfied with the working of these schools, especially of the 
so-called Poona Training College. Attention to the subject will bo given 
during the present year. An application made by me moro than a year a^o 
for improvement in the establishment of the Ahmedabad Training College has 
not yet received an answer. 

45. The amount of Imperial Punds expended on Female Educatio n 
(y) Female Schools. during the year has been as follows :— 

On Government Female Schools. its. A. P 

Central Division ... ... . ... 301 S 0 

Northern Ditto ... ... ... ... 39 S 0 

Southern Ditto 
Siud 


Aided Institutions Central — Division. 

Poona Convent School .. ... ... 2,180 0 0 

Cavel Girls 5 School (Portuguese) .. ... to9 0 0 

Indo-British . . ... . * ... 166 0 0 

- 3,105 0 0 

Total ... 3,446 0 0 


So that actually only Rs. 341 of the State Funds has been spent in this Presi¬ 
dency during the year on Native Female Education, which indeed Government 
can hardly be said to have commenced undertaking in Western India. 

In the Northern Division, where 2,301 Native girls are returned as under 
instruction, the schools arc all but entirely supported by private endowments 
though managed by this Department. In the Island of Bombay the Parsec 
Schools (privately supported) are the most successful Native Female Schools 
in the Presidency. Throughout the Central and Southern Divisions I have 
found here and theie (e. g., at Poona, Sat'tara, and Bfelgaum) a few wretched 
little schools which appeared to bo regarded equally by Inspectors, Deputy 
Inspectors, and all others concerned (including the Masters themselves) as 
•merely dilettante institutions, not to be strictly criticised or treated with 
seriousness. In Sind no attempt whatever at introducing Female Education 
appears to have been made. The impression whioh I have generally roceived 
in travelling has been that all through the Marathi, Gujarati, and Canaresc 
countries (for of Sind I am not able to speak), it will be perfectly possible to 
introduce, with the full consent of the people, Primary Female Schools, to be 
attended by girls up to ten or eleven years of age. * For this purpose I applied 
soipe months ago to Government for an annual grant of Rs. 30,000, to be 
expended in various ways according to the‘differences of local circumstances 
but always with the view of establishing in every town and large village a 
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’rimary Female School. As yet no answer on the subject, has been given by 
he Supreme Government. Such schools will require, before all things, to be 
ut on a footing of strict inspection, with careful registry of attendance, and 
dth entire abolition of the present purposeless system of annual “ exhibi- 
ions,” at which two or three girls exhibit the reading of a page (perhaps 
mrnt by heart), and all the girls get prizes, irrespective of their attainments 
r attendance. One great step has already been taken, in the past year, 
awards bringing Female Schools under regular criticism, and that is the intro- 
uction of standards of examination. From reference to the Returns of 
nspecting Officers, it appears that in the Central Division about 15 girls passed 
he Vernacular Standard III; 51 passed in Reading and Writing and 5 in 
Geography under Standard II; 70 in Writing, only (Syllables) under Standard 
In the Northern Division 240 girls arc reported to have passed under 
tandard I; 100 under Standard II; 71 under Standard III; 23 under 
tandard IV. 


Miss Carpenter’s visit. 


This poor result of the Inspectors’ examinations will undoubtedly lead the 
ray to better things. The first step is to get rid of the element of uncertainty, 
nd to know oxactly what the Girls’ Schools have done as yet. In proposing the 
stablishmcnt of only Primary Schools for girls up to ten or eleven years of age, 
have confined myself to what I know to be feasible in present circumstances. 
Gradually, as social ideas are modified in this country, something more than 
rimary instruction for women will become possible. 

40. In connection with the above subject must be mentioned, as one of 
the public events of the year. Miss Carpenter’s philan¬ 
thropic visit to India, with the express purpose of seeing 
'iiai could be done to promote the education of the women of this country, 
liss Carpenter’s chief attention in this Presidency was drawn to Ahmedabad 
nd to Bombay, and, having seen the Female Schools in these places, she at 
nee pointed out (what many have long felt) the disadvantage of none but male 
sellers being provided for these schools. After much discussion of the sub* 
?ct with Miss Carpenter, the leading inhabitants of Ahmedabad and some 
Jative gentlemen in Bombay severally addressed petitions to Government, 
olieiting the establishment of Normal Schools for the training of female 
3acliers, and at the same time Miss Carpenter addressed to Government nr 
lemorandum embodying her conception of the arrangements to be made in 
stablisliing the Normal Schools which had been solicited. Miss Carpenter’s 
^experience of India naturally caused some of her proposals to requiro modul¬ 
ation ; but many of her suggestions were valuable, and the whole subject of 
lie proposed Normal Schools is now under the consideration of Government, 
'he Natives of this country expressed gratitude to Miss Carpenter for her sym- 
athetic exertions. And this Department may well recognise the advantage of 
n external and private stimulus to the question of Female Education. As to 
he proposed Female Normal Schools, highly desirable as they are, it must be , 
emembered that to place women in positions of responsibility as teachers, and 
lanagers of schools will be in this country a perfect novelty, and that the 
hole carrying out of the plan is surd to be attended by all sorts of difficulties, 
rliicb^ however, we’ must hope in time to overcome.’ 

48. Contemporaneously with the extension in this Presidency of tljo 
Education of European and Grant-in-aid system, which will assist all classes in the 
ldo-British children. . community alike, there has been a considerable move- 
lent towards the providing of both Middle Class aifd High School instruction 
or European and Indo-British children. The Diocesan Board of Education, 
diich came into existence just before the commencement of the official year, 
ppears* to have aided three new schools in ’Bombay and one at Poona. The 
;reat Indian Peninsula Railway Company has established, or* is establishing, 
ehools of their own at fhe large stations of Lanowlee, Egutpoora, and BhosHwul; 


► See correnpondence in Appendix 
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and the Scottish Education Society (recently created) has established a High 
School in the Eort of Bombay. Quite unconnected with these movements, but 
calculated in the highest degree to encourage and assist them, was the Notifica¬ 
tion of the Government of Bombay, published under date the 27th February last, 
offering special allowances to boys of European and Indo-British parentage who, 
after reaching a certain standard of qualification, should continue to study for 
and in the University of Bombay. This Notification arose out of the expression 
of a wish by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State (the present lord Halifax), in 
his Despatch No. 2, dated 30th January 1864, that a boarding-house might be 
established in tills Presidency for European boys pursuing the University course 
of study. After much consideration of the subject, it was thought better, 
instead of going to the expense of a boarding-house, to offer stipends or exhibi¬ 
tions, tenable under conditions of respectable surveillance, to boys boarding 
wherever might be most convenient. When the plan was under consideration 
not a single European or Indo-British boy had gone through the University 
course. The whole measure was, therefore, experimental, and was passed in 
uncertainty to what extent persons would avail themselves of the privilege offered. 
Up to the present time special allowances have been claimed for one boy who 
has passed the First Examination in Arts, and for seven boys who have passed 
the prescribed standard of preparation for the University. Doubtless when the 
numbers of claimants increase, Government will limit the number of special 
allowances to be awarded annually, and then these allowances will assume the 
character of exhibitions, to be competed for amongst the best European and 
Indo-British students. At a trifling expense to the State they may be expected 
to produce very advantageous results, by bringing the different classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects together within the University, and by introducing a new 
element among the College students. 

49. Among the educational events of the year I have to record steps in 
Education of NatWo the direction of that all-important end,—tlxo education of 

Princes and minor Chiefs. Native Princes. The first of theso was met by difficulties 
at the outset; its history is briefly as follows: His Highness Maharajah 
Scindia, early in 1866, addressed a kharita to the Viceroy, requesting His Excel¬ 
lency to select and appoint a European gentleman to be tutor to llis Highness’ 
. adopted heir (aged 13). As it was’ necessary that the tutor should be well 
acquainted with Marathi, the only language known by the minor in question, 
the Bombay Government was applied to to nominate a qualified gentleman. 
After due inquiry I had the honour to recommend for the tutorship an Artillery 
Officer, employed in the Revenue Survey, who knew Marathi and Hindustani, 
and who appeared to possess the requisite qualifications for so difficult and deli¬ 
cate a post. In order to obviate, as much as possible, future misunderstandings, 
I submitted, on the part of the selected Officer, certain stipulations, to the effect 
that as tutor to the adopted heir ho should have recognized rank in the Maha¬ 
rajah’s Durbar, and that the rules'and conditions of his life should be drawn up 
beforehand and agreqd to by His Highness on the one part, and by the Political 
Agent on the other. t These stipulations having been approved by the Bombay 
Government, and afterwards by the- Governor General in Council, were forward¬ 
ed, together with the nomination asked for, to the Political'Resident at Gwalior 
for acceptance by the Maharajah. His Highness, however, appears***) have 1 consi¬ 
dered the conditions unnecessarily formal, and to have declined to accept them. 
Owing to this the negotiations were suspehded for several months; but they 
•have recently been renewed, and I trust that ultimately the hoir to Scindia’s 
important throne may not be suffered to grow up uninstructed. 

50. Analogous arrangements more immediately within this Presidency 
have been successfully inaugurated. An excellent plan has been adopted by 
Colonel G. S. Anderson, Political Agent in the Kolhapur State, for the educa¬ 
tion r of the minor Rajah, whose father (by adoption) died at the commencement 
of the year under record. This plan consists in the appointment of an accom¬ 
plished Political Officer (Lieutenant West) tp be Governor to the young Rajah, to 
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take general superintendence of the minor, and to initiate him, as far as possible, 
in Revenue and Judicial business; and under Lieutenant West, a Native gra¬ 
duate of the Bombay University has been appointed as tutor, to teach the Rajah 
English, and other branches of ordinary instruction. The minor is about 
eighteen years old, and will not be allowed to assume independent control of the 
Kolhapur State until he is pronounced by the Political Agent to have qualified 
himself for rule, by a sufficient progress in knowledge. The plan devised by 
Colonel Anderson is one that may be worthy of imitation elsewhere; European 
Officers of high standing and cultivation would often be willing to accept the 
appointment of “ Governor” to a Native’ minor, when they would hesitate to 
undertake the drudgery of a tutorship, the duties of which would be actually 
better performed by a Native graduate of an Indian University. The experiment 
has been repeated in the case of the minor Chief of Miraj, to whom Mr. Bellairs 
(m. a.) has lately been appointed Governor, with a Marathi graduate to 
perform the functions of tutor. 

51. The extension of popular Education that has taken place during the 
Popular Education m past year in Native States must not be passed over witli- 

Nauve status out, notice. In Kattywar there has been an increase of 

3,243 pupils in Primary Schools, and 845 in Anglo-Vernacular Schools, lrt the 
small State of Sangli 1 found liberal and enlightened measures being taken by 
the Chief for the teaching of English, and for the, encouragement of Sanskrit 
learning, and in the States of Kolhapur and Miraj, Colonel G. S. Anderson is 
availing himself of the minority of the Chiefs to establish an educational 
system, which will only require to be carried on when the minors assume 
independent rule. 

53. The details of expenditure of Rs. 9,838-14-1 for tin’ encoifhige- 
Eiicoimifp-moiit <>f Liter- ment of Literature are shown in tabulated form in 
atun> ‘Appendix J. Among the works patronized during the 

year, may he mentioned especially 

(a) England/!tun Pram*, or Travels in England, in the Gujarati language, by Mr. 

Kurwiiulas Mulji. This spirited and sensible book is likely to extend useful 
information, and to produce a good influence among the Gujarati people. 

(/>). Chronological Tables in English, by Mr. Cowusjee Sorabjee Patel. This is a learned^ 
work of reference, suitable to be used in offices where dates given according to 
different Oriental systems have to be reduced to the Christian era 

(e). Kharan G/telo, a Historical Novel, in Gujarati, by Mr. Nandshankar Tuljashankar 

(el) Patna Prabha, a Novel, in Marathi, advocating widow re-inarriage, by Mr. Lakshman 
Moreshwar Sliastri Halbe. 

(e) , Arabi Bhashenhl Suras va Cham at kart lea Goshh, being Part IV of Mr. Krishna 

Shastri Chiplunkai’s excellent Marathi version of the Arabian Nights. 

(f) . Indrvja Vidny&na Shdstra, a Treaties on Physiology, in Marathi, by Mr. Bhikaje 

AmrukOhobe, 

60. The scheme reported by me last year for the editing of a series of 
Schemo of Professors Buhier Sanskrit Classics, under the superintendence of Profeft- 
and Kieihom. * sors Buhier • and KielJiorn, has been successfully 

inaugurated. Duriftg the past eleven months, Panohatantra, Books. I, IV, and 
V, hate boon prepared for the press by the Professors themselves; the whole of 
the Ragliaoamsa has been prepared by Mr. Sankar P. Pandit, M. A. ; an 
edition of the jtadayibarl lias been‘undertaken by Mr. Govind Bhagyat, u.*a. ; 
and an edition of the Kiratarjuniya , with the Commentary of Mallinatlia, by- 
Mr. Shivram B. Paranjpe, ». a. The printing of the Raghuvamsn has been 
commenced. 

67 In Appendix G will be* found PVofessor Buhler’s report of a tour 
Professor Buhler’s tour which he made in the months of November and Decem- 
in search of Sanskrit mss. ( )cr last, uftder orders of Government, through the South 
Maratha and Canarese districts in search of Sanskrit MSS. Such a tour waif 
. is 
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in itself almost a necessity, if merely with a view of ascertaining, as far as pos¬ 
sible, the resources of private Sanskrit Libraries in the South of the Presidency. 
Professor Biihler performed his mission with ability, and the results, as recorded 
by him, will be of interest to Sanskrit scholars. By conversing fluently in the 
Sanskrit language with Brahman Shastris at the various places which he visit¬ 
ed, he succeeded to a great extent in inspiring confidence and in allaying the pre¬ 
judices of persons who were at first unwilling to show their sacred volumes to 
a European. Professor Biihler appeal's to have made a useful collection of copies 
of various Sanskrit works, and he has probably established a connection .which 
may lie productive of further additions in future to a Sanskrit Library, which 
will be placed under the custody of the Bombay University. 

58. The results anticipated by me in my last year’s report from tho founda- 
Spread of the study of tion by Mr. Vinayekrao Sankarsett of Sanskrit Seho- 

Sansknt. Jugannath San- larships in connection with the University Matriculation 
kanettsc oanhip». Examination, have been fully realized. Twenty-one 

candidates for these prizes presented themselves in November last, and the Ex¬ 
aminers appear to have been well satisfied with their performances. In four of 
our High Schools (Elphinstone, Poona, Rutnagherry, and Dhoolia) a scholar¬ 
like teaching of Sanskrit has been established. In the remaining High Schools 
the Sanskrit Classes require reorganization. The stimulus now given by the 
University of Bombay to the study of the ancient classical languago of India 
appears to have been most timely; for it is reported by the Deputy Inspectors 
that the interest in Sanskrit, for its own sake, is dying out in the country. 

59. Plourishing Latin Classes in preparation for the Matriculation Ex- 

fitudv of Latin animation seem to have been instituted in Elphinstone 

' " J " High School, by tho Vice-Principal Mr. Barrett, and in 

Poona High School, by the Head Master Mr. Jacob. The same may be looked 
for hereafter in Belgaum and Ahmedabad High Schools, and as the numbers of 
Assistant Masters who have graduated in Latin increase, the regular introduc¬ 
tion of this language, so useful to students who are to follow Law or Medi¬ 
cine, may be anticipated. I have pointed out above (para. 31) the want of 
Latin Professors in Elphinstone and Poona .Colleges. It is much to be wished 
that the liberality of some private citizen would endow the University with 
Latin Scholarships to correspond with the Sanskrit Scholarships which have 
been founded in the name of Mr. Jugannath Sankarsett. 

60. The following aro the numbers of boys learning English in Govern- 
Spread of English. ment Schools with the net increase over former years:— 



Learning English. 

Net Increase. 

Centtal Division 

' 5j266 

329 

Northern Ditto ... ... *. . 

1 

1,004 

821 

Southern Ditto 

Returns not i 

urnished. ' 

Sind ... ... ••• . 

481 

92 

• 

Total w Ckniiul and No urn min Divisions and Sind.. 

9,751 

1,242 


Probably about 10 per cent, out of the whole number in Government 
Schools are learning English. The acknowledged tendency of the people to 
acquire the language of good appointments, has been somewhat checked during 
Lite year, partly by an order of this Department, requiring a certain knowledge 
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of his own Vernacular before a boy is allowed to begin English in a Govern- 
mont School; partly by want of sanction for the improvement or establishment 

to thi?B" Vei trrT* U t ar S ° 10 ° k ’ much askod for tlie P eo P le > and very necessary 


61. The different castes of pupils in Government Schools have not been 
Classification of pupils in returned according to a uniform system, by the Educa- 

^r eutSch °° Uaccording ^ nal I P s P ecfc °rs. The following Table contains the 

information I have received :— 



Brahmans. 

Other 

Hindus. 

Mussul¬ 

mans. 

Parsees. 

Others 

Central Division 

17,512 

28,053 

2,047 

1,610 

409 

Southern Ditto 

•1,232 

9,608 

886 

2 

57 

Northern Ditto 

Sind 

. 

No Re 

1,823 

turns. 

995 

32 

IS 

Tota r. 

21,711 

39,181 

3,928 

1,641 

481 


Mr. Moore, who has not separated Brahmans from “ Other Hindus,” reports the 
proportion of- Brahman pupils to other Hindus in Sind to be as 1 to 19 • 
Mr. Curtis, who does not return the numbers of the different castes, gives a Table 
of their relative proportions, from which it appears that Brahmans form 25 1 
per cent., and other Hindus GO'2 per cent, of the entire number of pupils. 
In future years I shall hope to offer fuller and more interesting statistics of the 
different castes coming under instruction. 

62. Among the points brought to the notice of Government by Miss* 
Physical Education Carpenter, during her visit to Bombay, was the want of 

y provision for the physical development of pupils in 

Government Schools. Viewed as a general question in reference to the different 
classes of schools, to local circumstances throughout the Presidency, to arrange¬ 
ments of school hours, to sites for play-grounds or gymnasia, to the provision 
of gymnastic teachers, and, above all, to the mode of meeting the necessary 
expenses, this subject is a large one. I have collected reports upon it, and hope, 
after due consultation with the Educational Officers, to submit proposals to Gov¬ 
ernment. I may say here,, however, that among the Deccan population there 
is a considerable fondness for active and athletic games, which might well'be 
recognized in connection with our schools. 

64t Erom the statistics and information given in the foregoing pages, it 
General view of public in- will be easy, I think, to collect a general view of the. 
struction in Western India. strong and weak points of public instruction in this 
Presidency. We are comparatively strong in Vernacular instruction. The 
operation of the Local Cess, as administered under certain Rules by independent 
Local Committees, has done great things in flic way of providing funds for 
Vernacular Schools, and at the. same time has created a remarkable interest in 
Education throughout the country districts* wherever the Qess is levied. 
Another great intellectual stimulus has been given to the people of this Presi¬ 
dency by the successful introduction of our Grant-in-aid system on the principle 
of payment for results. This system is sure to be instrumental in the extension 
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and improvement of Middle Class English and Anglo-Vernacular instruction, 
but its operation will be limited by two causes— 1st, by the numerical weakness 
of Missionary bodies on this side of India; 2 nd, by the want of enlightenment 
in Native communities throughout many large tracts of the Presidency, These 
causes leave us dependent, to a great extent, for the present, on the direct action 
of Government in supporting, and on this Department in managing, a due pro¬ 
portion of Anglo-Vernacular Schools. As frequently mentioned by me in this 
Report, we are weak in Anglo-Vernacular Schools, and weak m the quality 
of our High Schools, to which the Anglo-Vernacular Schools should lead, and 
weak in the number of Collegiate students sent up by the High Schools. 
In the apparatus of University Science and Learning we are singularly deficient. 
Connected with the whole University of Bombay, which is the fountain head of 
Science and Literature for fifteen millions of people, we have not a single Pro¬ 
fessor of History, Ancient or Modern, nor of Political Economy, nor of Latin, 
Greek, Arabic, or Hebrew, though every one of these subjects is entered in the 
University List of subjects for Examination, and in almost all of them numerous 
candidates are constantly presenting themselves. There is only one Professor of 
Chemistry (attached to the Grant Medical College), and no Professor of Geology, 
or Astronomy, or applied Science, or even of Indian Law. In short, special 
research is neither taught to the student in this Presidency (except perhaps in 
the case of Sanskrit) by precept, nor by example. In the University, from a 
scientific point of view, all is mediocre; students in preparing for examinations 
receive a sufficient culture to qualify them generally for practical life; but that 
knowledge of a subject which renders a man “ an authority” no one even thinks 
of aiming at. I mention this present state of things merely as an indisputable 
fact, and not as in any way a subject of wonder or complaint. The wonder 
rather is that Education, moulded on European forms, should have made such 
progress and obtained such sympathy from the people of this country. The Gov¬ 
ernment, which has done so mucli for Lower and Middle Class public instruc¬ 
tion, may now well afford to pay attention to the claims of higher learning and 
Science. And I am humbly of opinion that at an expense to the State of not 
more than 2 per cent, per annum on the Presidential Revenues, all that is 
wanted here for Education, including these truly Imperial objects, might be 
„ adequately provided. 
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2. On the 30th April 1866, the total number of Colleges and Schools 
increase in the number of connected with the Educational Department was 1,261 
schools ami Scholars during with an attendance of 4<5,056 Pupils; and on the 31st 
the past year. ‘March 1867, the day closing the official year, according 

to the present arrangement, there were 1,386 Institutions attended by 51,118 
Scholars. Thus, during the past year, the number of Schools increased by 125, 
and the number of Pupils by 6,062. The increase belongs almost entirely to 
Private Schools. The number of Government Schools has actually diminished 
by 3, 5 Schools having been closed during the year, while only 2 have_ 
been opened; at the same time the attendance at Government Schools lias" 
risen by 591. The increase in Private Schools? marks the extension of the 
grant-in-aid system. 

9. The following Tables show the distribution of the Schools in tho 

Distribution of Schools and Pupils, SCVCrul districts .— 



1st. _With reference to the Agency by which they are managed : 
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2 nd .—With reference to the standard of instruction : 
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N. B.—In all caws the Co'leges* and Normal Schools hare been taken as single institutions. The number of Female Schools is considerably Iras than the number for last year. This arise* from better 
ins being available than on former occasions for separating purely Girls’ Schools from schools with a mixed attendance of boys and girls. Beside the 75 schools for females alone, there are 118 school, with 
ixed attendance, the girls therein numbering 1,213. 
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10. Of the 51,118 pupils entered in the foregoing Statements— 

605 are Europeans. 

3,228 „ East Indians. 

7,275 „ Native Christians. 

38,183 „ Hindus. 

1,822 „ Mahomedans. 

51,118 

Also, of the entire number, 1,638 are girls; of whom— 

192 are Europeans. 

1,131 „ East Indians. 

2,212 „ Native Christians. 

1,095 „ Hindus. 

8 „ Mahomedans. 

4,638 


Inspecting Agency. 


11. The Inspecting Agency of the Department com¬ 
prised the following Officers on the 31st March 1807 :— 


Inspector^ of Schools ... ... ... 5 

Deputy Inspectors of Schools ... ... ... 10 

Inspecting Schoolmasters ... • ... ... 9 

Superintendent of Hill Schools ... ... ... I 


Total . . 31 


Summary of actual Ex- 13. Subjoined is a summary of the actual Expendi- 
pemhturo ture during the year under review :— 


< 

«. 

KxrEN-hlTUUK DURING 1860-67. 

Charges. 

• 

From Imperial Fuuds. 

From Local J'unds 

• 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. I\ 

Direction and its Subsidiary Charges .... 

30,949 0 3 


Inspection and its Subsidiary Charges ,.. 

92,546 5 4 


Instruction (including all Educational Expenditure 



not coming under the above heads) 

‘ 4,92,'579 ‘3 11 

1,16,090 8 10 

Total ... 

6,16,074 9 6 

i 

1,16,090 8 10 
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The Expenditure of the Department was distributed under the following 
heads : — 





Rs. 

A, 

P. 


r Charges in connection with the Offico of 

the 





Director of Public Instruction 

• • • 

30,949 

0 

3 


Ditto with the Inspecting Agency 

Ml 

92,546 

5 

4 


Government Colleges and Schools 

• • • 

3,07,786 

5 

5 

j 

From Imperial Revenue *1 

Grants-in-aul charged to Imperial Revenue 

• • « 

1,21,271 

14 

5 

Giant to the Madras School Book Society 


2,000 

0 

0 

. 

Public Instinotion Press 


2,156 

5 

7 


Preparation and purchase of School Books 

. i . 

34,730 

2 

11 

I 

Central Book Depot 

, , 

4,548 

0 

0 

1 

^University of Madras ... 

Ml 

20,086 

7 

7 

Fxlucutinnnl Building Fund 

Building Grants to Government Schools 

• • • 

75,978 

4 

10 

School Fee Knud s 

' Charges in Government Schools borne by School 




1 

- fees 

. , , 

40,042 

4 

0 

Subscriptions, Donations, 4c 

Ditto by Donations and Subscriptions 


70 

0 

0 




7,32,165 

2 

4 


Rs. A. P. 

Deduct University Pees paid to the 
Credit of Government . 8,185 0 0 

School Fees . 6,224 11 3 

* Proceeds of sale of Books ...27,009 13 9 

- 41,479 9 0 

Total ... 0,90,085 9 4 


The total sum collected in fees was Rs.- 56,802-0-11, out of which 
Rs. 8,185 was paid by candidates coming up *to the University Examinations. 
There was a balance in hand at the close of the year of Rs. 2,410-9-8. 


14. In 1865-66 no changes were made in the 
mvimly Rules relating to the several University Examin¬ 

ations. 

• 

15. The following Statement exhibits the results of the various Exapiin- 
Hrmiiu of the liuiiuinations to 3ut ations hold by the University ,of Madras, from the 
March 1867 establishment of that body in 1857 to the close of 

last official year:— 



Stateme,lt 0/ Bemlti °f ^mversily Examinations from iSo7 to 1867 
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16. The number of examinees at the late Matriculation Examination was 
340 in excess of that, 555, for the year 1865-60. The whole of this large 
increase is not to be taken as measuring the advance of education; a consi¬ 
derable portion is no doubt due to the fact that the year under review was the 
last in which the original minimum of one-fourth of the total marks was to be 
accepted in the English language; hereafter no student will be allowed to pass 
who does not secure one-third of the aggregate marks in the above subject. 
Up to 1866-67, the number of Matriculated Students'from Government Schools 
always exceeded that from Private Institutions. Last year, however, the latter 
class of schools got in advance of the former, while both presented an increase 
upon the previous year, that for Private Schools being about 50 per cent. 
In last year’s Report, notice was taken of the increased action of the Matricu¬ 
lation test upon non-Govermnent Schools, and it was remarked that, while in 
1864-65 the number of Private Schools which sent up successful candidates 
to the Matriculation Examination was 19, the number was 29 for 1865-66; for 
1866-67 the number is 40, which indicates that the stimulus afforded by the 
Examination is still operating with unabated force. 

17. The Pirst Examination in Arts is also extending its influence on 
Private Schools. In 1865-66 only 8 such institutions sent up successful 
candidates to this test; for the past year the number is 13. Comparing the 
uumber of youths passed at the First Arts Examination each year, with the 
number of Matriculated Students for the immediately preceding year, it appears 
that in 1803-61 the ratio was 23 to 105; in 1861-65, 50 to 113; in 1865-66, 
76 to 223 ; and 1866-67, 116 to 229. Thus, while the figures show an* increase 
for each year, the ratio, which formerly stood at about one-third, rose to one- 
half in the year under review. 

18. The Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts has not as yet 
operated upon more than one or two institutions ; indeed, it may be said that 
hitherto the Presidency College has been the only quarter from which Bachelors 
of Arts have proceeded year after year. It may be anticipated, however, that 
this state of things will not continue; beside the. Provincial College at Com- 
baconum, in which provision is now made for educating up to the Bachelor of 
Arts standard, the Central Institution of the Free Church of Scotland gives 
promise of sending up candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

19. At the Bachelor of Laws Examination, out of 10 candidates 7 passed, 
being nearly one-third of the total number of graduates in the Faculty of Law- 
If the test to which last year’s candidates were subjected was as severe as 
those of former years, the number of Bachelors for 1866-67 must be regarded 
as decidedly satisfactory. 

, , , 21. The number of candidates corresponding to 

cording to their optional lan- each of the optional languages in the three examinations 
k^s 08 - of the Faculty of Arts is shown beneath :— 


• 

M ATitiernTiox 
EXIMINA'I luN 

VntsT Arts 

Exaaana ltijn. 

Languages. 




• 

Examined 

9 

PctS 80(1 

Examined 

Passed 

Greek ...* ... * • •• 

i 

i 



• * 

Latin 

or. 

21 

21 

u 

Sanskrit ... 

•1 » 

! 

1 


Tamil i 

155 

116 

142 

61 

• 

Telugii * 

197 

71 

42 

2 a 

Malayalam ... — * ’ ° 

85 

35 

24 

11 

Caaaroae 

65 

24 

18 

10 

Hindustani ... — * 

24 

8 

i 

2 



Examination 
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Distnbution of candidates ac¬ 
cording to the classes of the 
community. 


22. The several classes of the community to 
which the candidales belong, are noted in the following 


Table 


Cl.AHSKS OF THK CoMMUNITT 

Ma rraci r.ATios 
Examination. 

First Arts 
Examination, 

Rachfiorof Abts 
Examination. 

Examined. 

Rinsed 

1 

Examined 

Passed ; Examined 

Passed 

Brahmins 

-us 

157 

142 

68 

! .. | 

7 

Other Hindus 

261 

75 

57 

24, 

1 4 

, i 

l 

East Indian* . . 

f,;t 

21 

19 

12 


i 

Europeans 

47 

17 

8 

4 

I ! 

1 2 

| 

2 

Mahotnedans 

22 

7 

2 


; 


Native Christiana 

6 4 ! 

29 

22 

8 

i > ! 

1 ! 

i 


Expenditure of the LJnivei&ity 


2d. The Expenditure of the University during the 
past year is as follows :— 


Establishment 

Examiners for the Matriculation, First Arts, Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Laws, and preliminary Scientific: 
Examination of the M B. and C. M. Degree of 
July 1866 
Stationery 
Printing Charges 
Furniture 
Postage 

Other contingent expenses 


Bs A. P 
3,872 0 0 


12,680 0 0 
339 0 0 

1,902 15 2 

66 8 0 
792 8 0 

433 8 5 


Total ... 20.086 7 7 


The amount of fees received from candidates was Ils. 8,185. 

25. The satisfactory increase in the numerical strength of the Senior 
Department of the College between the years 18(52-(5B 
and 18(55-0(5, was noted in last year’s Report; for 
the year under review the increase is small, tilts total 
number being 85) against 81 for the preceding year. 
This is accounted for, partially if not entirely, by the 
advancement of the Provincial School at Combaeonum to the grade of a Pro¬ 
vincial College, anci by the consequent retention in that institution of pupils 
who would otherwise have come up to the Presidency College to complete their 
education. No doubt ere long the Provincial College will enter into a spirited 
competition with the institution at the Presidency town : and thus there will be 
withdrawn from the latter an advantage it has hitherto enjoyed, that of 
receiving the best pupils of Tanjore, a district which the intelligence of the 
population renders a fertile source of promising students. Still though for a 
time, at least, the Presidency College will no doubt suffer by the establishment 
of a College at Combaeonum, ultimately a generous rivalry between the two 
institutions must prove to the advantage of both. 

27. The lists published by the University include, as belonging to the 
' CoPege, youths who were not actually in attendance when registered for 
( examination, hut had left some time previously : taking the more accurate, hut 
less favorable figures furnished by the late 'Acting Principal, it appears that at 


Presidency College 

7 En_rli-.il ) , 

, r , > Master*. 

(> Vern.ictmi \ 

285 Genet al Hi.inch \ 0 , 

29 Legal Branch ) 1 
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tho University Examinations, there passed from the institution 11 Bachelors 
of Arts, 5 Bachelors of Law, with 28 First Arts and 30 Matriculated Students. 
These numbers all show increases over the corresponding ones of 1865-66, and 
the increases arc particularly striking in regard to the graduates; also, while 
at the First Arts Examination of the previous year there were only 4 students 
placed in the first class ; in the year lately closed, there were no fewer than 15. 
The results, too, of the ordinary College Examinations in December 1866 were 
generally satisfactory. During tho year two courses of Lectures on Juris¬ 
prudence were delivered ; at the close, 11 of the students underwent examin¬ 
ation, and of these, 6 acquitted themselves fairly. 


29. 


Medical College. 
8 Profewor*. 

4 Assistants. 

116 Pupils. 


As the working year of the Medical Collego extends from October 
to June inclusive, while the official year now terminates 
on the 31st March, it is not practicable hero to review 
in a complete manner the progress of the above 
institution. 


30. At the commencement of the Session there were 8 students in the 
senior department, 50 in the second, and 63 in the junior; and on tho 31st 
March last the numbers were 6 for the senior, 49 lor the second, and 61 for 
the junior department. It is to be remarked that the junior classes of the 
second and junior departments entered College at the beginning of the Session 
1866-67, with the advantage of having had one year’s pre-collegiate hospital 
training. 


32. At the close of the Session in May 1867, the Civil Engineering 
Civil Engineering College College contained 96 students ; of whom, 6 were in the 
9 Toftchna first department, 58 in the second, and 32 in the special 

90 Pupik ' department, in which Surveying and Drawing and 

Estimating are taught. Out of the whole number 19 were Military. 


31. The annual examination of the College was carried on from the 8 th 
to the 21st May. Two of the students in the first department, who had com¬ 
pleted the prescribed course, were passed as Assistant Engineers; of these, 
one answered rather poorly in Geometry and very unsatisfactorily in Mensura¬ 
tion; while the other acquitted himself fairly in all subjects. Of the 25. 
students forming the first class of the second department, 16 were passed as 
Taluq Overseers of the Madras Public Works. Department, and 8 others for 
the minor test of the Bengal Public Works Department ; while 1 member of 
the class was declared to have failed. In the case of some of the passed men 
the marks in certain subjects are very low Of the two divisions of the second 
elass, second department, the first is favorably reported upon and the second 
did not acquit itself satisfactorily. In the special department, 10 students 
obtained certificates in Surveying, and 3 in Drawing and Estimating. 
Captain Edgeomd* notices that, as laid down in Government Order No. 210 of 
the 27t,h August 1866 , he-attempted to frame the course of study in the Special 
Surviy Class, so as to meet the requirements of the Revenue Survey as well as 
those of the* Public Works Department, but that it will f ake another Session 
to attain the desired object. In addition to the ordinary subjects .of study, a 
course? of lectures on Geology was delivered in the College ; to this course 
the public were admitted on payment, but few persons took advantage of the 
Opportunity. r lTie. Schblarsliip ifi the second department, founded by- an 
Officer of Engineers, was awarded to D. Rebello; a .highly favorable report is. 
made of the conduct and progress of this student during the past session. 


Provihcial 

conum 

42 Pupil*. 


35. As already mentioned, the Provincial School at Combaconum was 
coUege Oomba- constituted a Provincial College at the commencement 
of 1867. Since, however, the institutibn was praeti- 
‘eally only»a Provincial School during the year tinder 
review, two full years being required to allow it to work up to the Bachelor of 1 
Arts standard, it will be noticed, on the present occasion along with the- 
Provincial Schools at Bellary and Calicut. 1 d» the Statement prescribed by 

16 
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the Government of India, the appropriate entries for the senior department 
of the College are given. 


Attendance and expenditure 
of the several Government 
Colleges, Ice. 


36. The following Statement shows the attendance 
and expenditure of the several Government Colleges, 
excluding the Schools attached to them :— 



General 

Education. 

Special 

Education. 

i 

Remarks, 



No. 

No. 


Number of Institutions ... ... 

2 

3 


Number on the Rolls during 1866-67 


1 

j 


(by Monthly average) 

114 

42 

The Legal Branch of 





thePresidencyCollege 

Average daily attendance during 



has been reckoned as 

1866-67 

. 

116 

37 

a separate Institu¬ 
tion. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 



f From Imperial 




Total Expenditure ... -j 

I Funds 

t 

1 

33,492 15 6 

7,072 10 5 


From Local 

L Funds 

2,876 15 4 



1 


37. The Combaconum 

Government Hioukh Class Schools. 
Provincial Schools. 


Provincial School worked veiy satisfactorily 
during the past year under the Acting 
Head Master Mr. T. Gopal Row, b. a. 
Of the pupils, 13 passed the first Exami¬ 
nation in Arts, 7 securing places in the 
first class; and 30 passed the Matricula¬ 
tion test, 2 being ranked in tho first class, 
which was a remarkably small one, con¬ 
taining only 21 youths out of a total of 
306. Tho inspection examination also 
gave creditable results. The success at¬ 
tending Bellary Provincial School in the 
University Examination was only moderate; 3 pupils passed the first Exami¬ 
nation in Arts and 7 the Matriculation Examination. 


Names op Schools. 

Number of 
Masters. 

Number of 
Pupils. 

Combaconum 

13 

333 

Bellary 

8 

267 

Calicut 

10 

365 

Total 

31 

965 


Calicut Provincial School continues to have a largo attendance; but 
the attainments of the scholars are not sufficiently high. Only 1 pupil 
passed the First Examination in- Arts, being ranked abput the middle''of the 
second class; and 8 passed the Matriculation Examination, all in the second 
class. 


c 

38. During the early portion 

Zif/Liii Schools. 


Names op Schools. 

• 

Number of 
Masters. 

Number of 
Pupils. 

Borhamporo 

7 

179 

Rajalunundri 

8 

196 

Kurnool 

5 

83 

Cuddapah 

7 

r 189 

Cuddalore 

11 

189 

Chittoor 

8 

341 

Salem .. 

8 

280 

Kadura 

9 

279 

Madrasa-i-Azam 

13 

323 

. Total 

76 

2,059 


of the past year, the Berhamporo Zillah 
School was without its Head Master, 
who was on leave;' this circumstance, to¬ 
gether with the distress and sickness which 
prevailed in the district of Ganjam, may 
bo taken to account partially for the un¬ 
satisfactory progiess of the school. Since 
the distress has been relieved, the atten¬ 
dance at c the school has very much in¬ 
creased. The Rajahmundri Zillah School 
has not been inspected since October 1866, 
when it was only recovering from the 
effects of the cholera epidemic which 
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prevailed at the station in July and August. During the prevalence of the 
disease, the Master in charge of the school sent the Inspector almost daily 
reports of the attendance. On many days the number fell below 20, while 
at the previous inspection it had been 133 ; the school was not actually closed, 
but practically work was all but suspended during the above-mentioned 
months. As was to be anticipated, the report of the Inspector was rather 
unfavorable. At the Matriculation Examination,- however, the school was 
one of the most successful of its grade: out of 8 pupils examinod, 6 passed, 
3 being placed in the first class, and the fourth boy standing at the head 
of the second class. Erom these results, and from the increased attendance, 
it may be concluded that, notwithstanding the injurious influences acting on the 
school in July and August, tho Assistant Master in charge, N. Yyapuri Mudali, 
has carried on the work of the institution in a satisfactory manner. The 
Kumool Zillah School has never yet attained the position it was intended to 
occupy. Last year the school suffered very severely from the epidemic fever 
which raged in the town; also the Head Master, Mr. Greathurst, who had 
discharged his duties in a pains-taking and conscientious manner, from the 
year 1861, was taken ill with cholera while teaching, and died in a few hours. 
The Head Mastership Avas vacant from. the end of June to the beginning of 
November, when a trained teacher, previously in the service of the Church 
Missionary Society, Avas appointed to the post. In these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the report upon the institution, by the late Acting Inspector of 
the second division, was unfavorable. The school sent up two pupils to the 
Matriculation Examination; both youths failed. The Cuddapah Zillah School 
is not in a sufficiently advanced state. At inspection, the fifth or highest class 
did not acquit itself as Avell as w,as expected; of tin; members of the class, 2 
attended the Matriculation Examination, but neither passed. With reference 
to the deficiencies bot]i at Kurnool and at Cuddapah, it is to be remembered 
that education has made comparatively little progress in the districts. The 
Zillah School at Cuddalore has been for some time in an unsatisfactory state; 
last year changes were made in the junior masterships, in order to strengthen 
the staff of teachers; but it has been found that the measures adopted are not 
sufficient to bring the school into an efficient condition, and regain for it the 
confidence of the inhabitants of the toAvn. On the last occasion one pupil Avcnt 
up to the Matriculation Examination, and passed in the second class. The Mad- 
rasa-i-Azam has had considerable difficulties to contend against, and it must be 
allowed that, though it has made decided progress, it is still not in a sufficient¬ 
ly satisfactory state. At the Matriculation Examination, 12 scholars were 
tested and 6 passed; this result must be regarded as creditable. The Chittoor 
Zillah School made fair progress during tho past year. Of 7 pupils who 
went up to the Matriculation test, 5 passed in the second class, the majority, 
however, taking rather low places. After reporting favorably of the school, the 
Inspector notices tl*at, owing to the high estimation in which it is held, some 
extra prizes were given by Native gentlemen residing in the town. The Salgm 
Zillah School, did riot meet with much success at the late Matriculation Exami¬ 
nation; of 12 students avIio went up 'to that test, .only 2 passed, both in 
the second class. During the past year, however, the teaching staff of the institu¬ 
tion wa? not as strong as it might have been; and this may, in part At least, be 
taken to account for the failure. The staff has now been strengthened by the 
appointment, as Second Master, of a Bachelor of Arts of the year, who under¬ 
went a short training as a teacher in the Madras Normal School before taking 
up his appointment. The examination of the* school by the Inspector gave 
generally creditable results. The Madura Zillah School sent up no fewer than 
16 candidates to the Matriculation Examination; of the number, 8 succeed¬ 
ed in passing. Tho results of the Inspector’s examination AVferc generally 
fair. 
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46. Omitting the Practising 

Government Middle Class Schools. 
Anglo-Vernacular Schools, lsf Division 


Name* or School* 

Number of 
Masters 

Number of 
. Pupils. 

Chicacole 

6 

143 

Bimlipatam .. 

4 

83 

Elur 

4 

63 

Total .. 

13 

279 


Taluq Schools, li< Division. 


District. 

Schools. 

Masters 

Pupils, 

Ganjam 

& 

10 

122 

Vizagapatam .. 

& 

12 

181 

Godavery 

2 

5 

117 

Knatna 

1 

2 

16 

Total 

13 

_ 

29 

436 


School of the Vizagapatam Normal School, 
there are three Government Schools of the 
Anglo-Vernacular grade in the firstdivision. 
Of these, the School at Chicacole has gained 
greatly in numbers during the past year, 
but the increase attaches mainly to the 
lower classes. The results of inspection 
were generally satisfactory; but the Act¬ 
ing Inspector remarks that “ he was not 
much pleased with the progress of either 
the third or the fourth class in English.” 
The schools at Bimlipatam and Elur have 
also made satisfactory progress. 

47. The number of Taluq Schools 
in tlie first division, on the 31st March 
1867, showed an increase of one upon that 
for 1865-66; this was due to the conver¬ 
sion of the Tahsil School at Viravasaram, 
in the Godavery District, into a Taluq 
School. 


Anglo- Vernacular Schools, 2nd Division. 


48. At the commencement of the year under review there were three 

Anglo-Vemaeular Schools in the second 
division; of these, the one at Pcnakondah 
which had been in a languishing state for 
some time, was closed on the 31st July 
1866. The school at Anantipur is in a 
satisfactory condition as regards both 
attendance and standard; that at Adoni, 
while reported on favorably with refer¬ 
ence to the progress of the pupils, does not 


Names or Schools. 

Number of 
Mastere, 

Number of 

1 Pupils. 

Anantipur 

3 

81 j 

Adorn 

2 

41 i 

Total 

& 

122 | 

.. 


Name or School. 

Number of 

Number of 

M.iftteis. 

Pupils 

Mylapore ... .. 

3 

78 


show an attendance at all commensurate with the population of the place. 

49. The Anglo-Vernacular School for Mussulman boys at Mylapore has 
Anglo- Vernacular School, 3rd Dunston , t made tolerable progress. In the course of 

the year the discipline of the school was 
found to be defective; and the Head 
Master was warned that ho would be 
removed if lie failed to exercise proper con¬ 
trol over the pupils. Doubtless Mussul¬ 
man youths require more careful manage¬ 
ment than Hindu ones : while, generally, tlie former display far less eagerness 
for information, they also evince less readiness to yield obedience to the orders 
of Ihc teacher; these evils are moreover heightened m manj cases by the com¬ 
paratively advanced years at which Mussulman boys commence their studies. 

50. Of the Taluq' Schools in the third 
division, those of the Madras 'District 
show a diminished aggregate attendance 
compared with 1865-66, while the schools 
in South Arcot have an increased number 
of scholars ; on the whole, the attendance 
has improved. During the past year 
several of the schools were placed under 
fresh Head Masters, who are, in general, 
decidedly superior* to their predecessors. 


Taluq Sihools. 3rd Division. 


District. 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Schools. 

Masters. 

1‘upds. 

Madras District 

6 

15 

301 

South Arcot 

9 

18 

506 

ToTa l 

14 

83 

813 
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Anglo Vernacular School*, 4 th Division. 


Names or Schools. 

Number of 
Mas tor*. 

Number of 
Pupils. 

Wallajapettah 

8 

211 

Tripatore 

5 

III 

Mayaver&m . . 

7 

176 

Total 

20 

498 


51. The three Anglo-Vernacular Schools 
in the fourth division are all reported on 
favorably. 


Taluq Schools , MK Division. 


District 

N umborof 
Schools. 

Number of 
Musters. 

Number of 
Pupils 

North Arcot... 

4 

14 

325 

Salem 

4 

13 

210 

Trichinopoly 

l 

3 

123 

Taujore 

5 

18 

40b 

Total 

14 

48 

1,094 


52. The Taluq Schools of the divi¬ 
sion are, in general, in a satisfactory 
condition. At Nagore, however, both 
the standard and the attendance are de¬ 
cidedly too low. The Inspector reports 
an improvement in the Schools of North 
Arcot, which, he remarks, were not in 
an efficient state when the district was 
transferred to him. 


Taluq Schools , 5 th Division. 


District. 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Schools. 

Masters. 

Pupils. 

Coimbatore . 

6 

20 

353 

Madura 

2 

7 

155 

Total 

8 

• 

27 

608 


Anglo-Vernacular School, Malabar and Canara. 


Malabar and Canara. 

Number of 
Masters. 

Number of 
Pupils 

Chowghaut... 

2 

41 


53. The attendance at the Taluq Schools 
in the fifth division has decreased con¬ 
siderably, notwithstanding that the staff 
of teachers has been strengthened. The 
Schools in Coimbatore were last inspected 
in July 1866, when they were found to be 
working satisfactorily. 

51. The only Anglo-Vernacular School 
in the Sub-division of Malabar and South 
Canara is the one at Chowghaut; and 
neither in attendance nor standard is itr 
in a satisfactory state. The institution 
made some progress in 1866, but the 
advance was checked by an outbreak of 
small-pox. 


55. The two Taluq Schools in Malabar have increased considerably in 

numerical strength ; and the report on the 
knowledge of the pupils is satisfactory in 
nearly every subject. The Schools in 
South Canara are generally in a creditable 
state: on the whole* the attendance has 
risen, though at Udapi there has been in 
this respect a falling off, whioh is attri¬ 
buted to a change lately made, in the Head 
Master and to the opening of the nctf 
Government School at Mangalore. 

56. The Hill Schools of Gumsur were examined by the Acting Inspector 
Government Schools of the Lower of tllC first division ill March last , foi the last tW O 

Class. . or three years, though visited by the Deputy 

Inspector of the district, circumstances unfortunately prevented their being 
examined by the Inspector. In June 1866, owing to the ravages of cholera, 
there was a panic among the children, and they could not be got to attend the 
classes. 


Taluq Schools, Malahar and Canara. 


District. 

• 

Number of 

Number o 

Number Df 

Schools. 

Masters.. 

Pupils. 

Malabar 

• 

• 2 

5 

156 

South Canara 

4 

9 

• 

192 

Tot>* 

6 

14 

348 
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57. The Vizagapatam Normal School was not successful last year at 

either the First Examination in Arts or 
the Examination for Certificates of the 
fourth and fifth grades; for tho former, 
indeed, the strength of its teaching staff 
is scarcely adequate. At the First Ex¬ 
amination in Arts, 3 pupils offered 
themselves hut failed: at the Certificate 
Examination, 8 pupils presented them¬ 
selves for a fourth grade, and 4 for a fifth 
grade certificate, hut only 2 were successful, both obtaining fifth grade certifi¬ 
cates. The Matriculation Examination afforded mueh better results: 9 stu¬ 
dents underwent this test, and 6 succeeded in passing; all, however, being placed 
in the second class. The Normal Class at Narsapur was not inspected by either 
Mr. Bowers or Mr. Grigg in the year under review; but so far as examinations 
afford means of judging, the work of the class was not sufficiently satisfactory ; 
only 1 student obtained a certificate, and that of the fifth grade. In the 
course of the year 7 students were posted to schools. The distress in 
Ganjam, as might bo expected, greatly affected the Russelconda Normal 
Class ; the pupils quitted the school and returned to their villages, asserting 
that they could not exist upon their stipends. 


Government Normal Schools. 



— 

--- - 

Namss op Schools. 

Number of 

Number of 

Masters. 

Pupils. 

Normal School, Vuaga- 



p Ft tarn . 

3 

116 

Normal Class, Narsapur ... 

2 

13 

Total 

5 

129 


58. For some time past the working of the Madras Normal School lias 

„ , „, , . been unsatisfactory. I entertained a hone that, in 

12 Masters. the course ot the year now closed, such improve- 

6i Pupils, Normni class, ments would be made in tlie instruction and dis- 

215 M _ ciptino of tho school as would restore it to the 

position it formerly occupied; unfortunately, however, the institution rather 
retrograded than advanced, and it became absolutely necessary to place it under 
fresh management. Adopting the results furnished by the University, it would 
appear that 43 youths from the Normal School attended the Matrieula tion, 
and 16 the First Arts Examination, and that 11 passed the former, and 6 the 
latter test. These figures are decidedly unsatisfactory; but the deficiencies of 
1 the school are not evidenced so much in the general education of the students, 
which, to a great extent, is obtained in other institutions, as in their special 
training for the profession of a School master. 

♦ 

59. The Normal School at Tricliinopoly acquitted itself very creditably 

in 1866-67. In the Certificate Examination the 
Normal School , Tnchmojio y students answered decidedly Avcll ; all but 3 of 

those examined, 20 in number, succeeded in 
passing, 7 obtaining certificates of the fourth, and 
10 certificates of the fifth grade. Also 3 of the pupils passed the Matricu¬ 
lation Examination; recollecting that the preparation for this test is not allow¬ 
ed to interfere with the proper work of the school, the success of the lads is 
very creditable to them and to their masters. In the. course of the year, 
8 students were sent out to fill masterships in schools. 


4 Maatcra. 

21 Pupils, Normal Class 
171 Do- Practising School 


. 60. The Normal School at Vellore, though not presenting as satisfactory 

results as that at Tricliinopoly, has been conducted 
5 MantcrB m a caret ul and systematic manner, and great 

22 PupiU, Normal cl* attention has been paid to the professional training 

ot the scholars, lhe school sent up altogether 14 
candidates to r the last Certificate Examination; of this number, 7 passed 
2 for the fourth, and 5 for the fifth grade; 5 others being found qualifiec 
only for a fifth grade certificate, which whs already possessed by them. Tin 
appointments made from the school in the year were only 3 in number. 



61. The Cannanore Normal School has never had the benefit of its Head 

Master’s whole time, as Mr. Garthwaite has had to 
Gu^tL Scho ° 1 ’ Caniianore ‘ discharge Inspectorial duties as well as those of a 
27 Pupils, Normal class Head Master; this must bo taken into account in 

239 Do. Practising School. judging of the tvork of the school. Last year the 

institution was more unfortunately situated than it had ever been previously. 
Not only was the pressure of extra work peculiarly heavy on Mr. Garthwaite, 
among other reasons in consequence of the establishment of Hate Schools and 
of the Mangalore Provincial School; but unfortunately, when he was able to 
give his attention to the Normal School, the Second Master was compelled by 
ill-health to go on leave of absence. Notwithstanding these obstacles to pro¬ 
gress, the Normal School must be regarded as having alforded creditable results. 
Of 13 pupils who attended the Certificate Examination, 8 passed, and of 15 
who went up from either the Normal Classes, or the Practising School, to 
the Matriculation test, 7 were successful. The school sent out 9 students to 
fill masterships during the year. 


G2. In the early part of August 18G6 an examination for Teachers’ Ccrti- 
Kxaminution for Teachers’ Cert.fi- ficates was held at 32 different stations. The 
cates total number of andidate Masters was GG7 ; of 

these, 191 sought a certificate of the fourlh grade, 115 one of the fifth grade, 
and 58 aimed at supplementing University Examinations with a test in Method. 
Only 189 Masters succeeded in passing, 31 securing a certifieate of the fourth 
grade, 115 one of the. fifth grade, and 10 having credit given them for the test 
in Method. The candidate Mistresses were G3 in number, 9 offering themselves 
for the second, and 5L for the third grade. Of the higher grade candidates, 2 
succeeded, and 20 passed for the lower grade. 


63. Several of the candidate Masters of the fourth and fifth grades 


came 


up, not merely with defective knowledge, but with scarcely any preparation at 
all. This year measures have been adopted with the view of preventing the 
needless trouble caused by unprepared candidates offering themselves for exa¬ 
mination. As, however, no fee is demanded of candidates, (and for the present 
I doubt the advisability of demanding one, though the step has been recom¬ 
mended by Educational Officers of experience,) and persons not actually* 
teachers must, in some instances at least, be admitted to the test, it is to be 
expected, notwithstanding the preeautionary measures adopted, that the number 
of unqualified candidates at a Certificate Examination will be somewhat large. 


G5. The subjoined list gives the number of candidates, both examined and 
passed, for the several examination stations. It will be observed that, while no 
Master passed for the district of Cuddapah, Ganjam, Kurnool and Salem had, 
each, only one successful candidate. Of the passed Mistresses, 7 belonged to 
Madras, and 15 toTinnovelly:— 


■CANDIDATE MASTCILS 
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67. No change occurred in the general working of the School of Industrial 
„ t , . T , Arts during the past year. Among the photographs 

taken were some oi members of the different Hill 
tribes on the Neilghcrries; casts were also made of the hands and feet of 
individuals of these races. Selections from tho photographs and casts were 
sent to the Paris and other Exhibitions, and to several Schools of Art. The 
senior teacher at the school obtained a lucrative situation at the Madras Mint; 
and some 7 or 8 pupils have been sent forth as instructors to different 
Schools of Art, beside others who have obtained employment elsewhere. At 
the close of I860 tho Superintendent made a tour, visiting Bombay, Jeypore, 
Agra and Calcutta, with a view to confer with tho Managers of the Schools of 
Art at the above towns and others on the line of route, and to offer advice upon 
the conduct of the schools in the establishment of which he had been consulted. 
Government have been pleased to sanction the publication of a pamphlet con¬ 
taining the addresses and letters of Dr. Hunter to the various schools ; besides 
serving as a species of, Deport upon the Superintendent’s tour, the pamphlet 
will no doubt prove of interest to the different Schools of Art, and help to foster 
a feeling of union among them. Omitting the Superintendent’s salary, the 
receipts of the school during 1860-67 were as follow :— 


Government Allowance 
Pupils’ Pees 

Value of Work executed 
Scholarships 


Re. A. P. 
6,600 0 0 
77 8 0 

9,052 11 1 

885 0 0 


Total ... 16,115 8 1 


The value of the work executed is considerably larger than that for 1865-66; 
but Dr. Hunter states that there is difficulty in getting payment for the articles 
manufactured. 

The following Statement shows the number of Government Schools, with 
their classification, attendance, and expenditure during the year:— 





Numbor on 

Average 
daily atten- 
dance during 
1888-07. 

Total Kxpfnoituhk. 



Number of 

the Uollsdur. 



Description of TNsnrurioN 

IllbtllU • 

ing lwui-t)7, 
(Monthly 
average ) 





turns 

From Imperial 
Funds 

From Local 
Funds 





1 

Ks. A. P 

Its A P. 


f Schools of tho Highor Cl ana 

*H 

3,312 

2,805 

89,768 4 9 

18,711 3 0 


1 >o M kIcIIo Cluaa 

m 

4,218 

3.707 

35,368 8 11 
2^80 7 0 

10,282 9 10 


l)o. Lower Class 

u 

4S4 

3dl 

Ml . 

tutions 

1 Female Schools 

Normal Schools 

^ Other Schools lor Special education 


1,007 

• 988 

4-8,627 2 6 

4,359' /' 10 


n 

551 

3J0 

01,180 4 4 

3,882 o o 


Total . , 

100 

1 

• 0,(100 

8,272 

2,67,220 11 6 

137,235 4 8 


68. There is necessarily difficulty in deciding upon the private 'institu- 
Remarks on the classification ol' tions which deserve to be ranked, among schools 
Scll00l f of the higher class. In some instances the views 

taken by tho Inspectors are not those which have been followed in drawing 
up the Tabular Statements attached to this Deport. In order that a school 
may be entitled to a place in the higher class, it should have a staff of teach¬ 
ers adequate to the education of youths up to the Matriculation standard; 
and it should also, as a general rule, have passed some pupils at the Matrieu- 

* Inclusive of the School Departments of tho Presidency and Combneonum Colleges 
'a. t„.„(• ,i,„ r, ti (¥) | Dpmrtmonta ot the Medical aud Civil Engineering Colleges. 
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lation Examinations; moreover, a Matriculated student or two, produced by 
a sort of spasmodic effort, however creditable such a result may be to the 
teacher, will not afford sufficient ground for reckoning a school in the higher 
class. As regards Government Schools, it may be mentioned, the course 
adopted has been to rank all Zillah Schools and more advanced institutions 
in the higher grade, Anglo-Vernacular and Taluq Schools being counted in 
the middle class. 


69. The Hindu School at Vizagapatam, though its attendance has been 


Private Schools, 1st Division. 


somewhat affected by the opening of the Practising 
Schopl attached to the Normal School at that town 


is in a satisfactory condition. Two of the students passed the late Matriculation 
Examination. The Hindu School at Masulipatam has been unfortunate it 
losing its European Head Master; it has also suffered from dissensions amongs 
its supporters. Still the Inspector’s Report is tolerably favorable, and 3 of 
the pupils succeeded at the Matriculation Examination. The Church Mission¬ 
ary Society’s School at Masulipatam has its classes better arranged than for¬ 
merly ; and the number of teachers, which was too great % has been reduced. 
Taking the University lists, the institution had very good success in the late 
Examinations, passing 3 students at the Eirst Examination in Arts, and 
7 at the Matriculation test. While the above are the only schools which 
can at present be classed in the liigher grade, 4 others, namely, the Central 
School at Narsapur, the Hindu School at Coconada, the Church Missionary 
School at Elur, and the Samasthanam School at Vizianagram, are not 
very far below the standard of that grade. It appears that the Maha¬ 
rajah of Vizianagram desires to raise very considerably the standing of 
the Samasthanam School; and that, pending the completion of the arrange¬ 
ments necessary for this purpose, he proposes to found some Scholarships 
to encourage Natives of the Northern Circars to prosecute their studies 
at the Presidency College up to the points necessary to secure the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws. Of the Zcmindari Schools, 
those at Juggempettah, Pittapur, and Mandasa arc reported on favorably; and 
it is satisfactory to find that the respective Zemindars take much interest in the 
schools. The Bobili Zcmindari School is not well conducted; and it seems 


that the Zemindar and his l)ewan do not properly appreciate the value of 
education. Regarding the Godaveri Rate Schools, the Acting Inspector makes 
the following observations, which are in general accordance with the views 
expressed by Mr. Bowers “ I am not as yet prepared to pronounce a decided 
opinion on all the causes of the low condition of these schools, which have 
been declining ever since the Act was brought into operation in October 1864; 
yet I do not hesitate to name, as the chief, the indifference and often irregular 
conduct of the Commissioners. The natural consequence has been laxity of 
discipline and even contempt for the Masters. The Commissioners, usually the 
village officers, freed from the control of the only authority they respect or 
fear, do much as they, would, were they left unchecked in their ordinary 
revenue or 'police duties. There can be little doubt tliat, if a free voice 
were allowed, in several villages a majority would elect the discontinuance of 
their schools.” A special report upon the schools will bo submitted lo Govern¬ 
ment at an early date. 

70. The most advanced Private School in the second division appears to be 


Private Schools, 2wl Division. 


that under the management of the Free Church of- 
Scotland’s Mission at Nellore. The attendance 


here has increased considerably, and a Matriculation Glass is at work; also 
2 or^ 3 boys from the 'institution have already succeeded in passing the 
Matriculation test. The Educational Act has bfcen put in force in 9 places 
in the division; but the Inspector has not had time to satisfy himself as to the 
way in which it works. 


13 
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71. The Central School of the Free Church of Scotland’s Mission has 

taken a long stride in advance, and now appears to 


Private Schools, 3rd Division. 


hold the foremost rank 


among 


the Private Schools 


m the third division. At the First Examination in Arts, 18 ol‘the successful 
candidates are entered in the University lists as belonging to the institution, 
also 10 of those who succeeded in passing the Matriculation test are put down 
as proceeding from the Central School. The numerical strength of the school, 
including all departments, is greater than that of any other institution in the 
Presidency. The Doveton Protestant College, the Wesleyan School at 
Ttoyapettah, and Bishop Corrie’s Grammar School arc in a satisfactory 
condition; the attendance, however, at the last-named institution, somewhat 
declined during the year. According to the University lists, (5 passed 
candidates at the Matriculation, and the safne number at the First Arts 
Examination, proceeded from the Doveton College; 4 at the Matriculation, 
and 2 at the First Arts, from the Wesleyan School; and 3 at the Matri¬ 
culation, and 2 at the First Arts, from Bishop Corrie’s School. The 
Gospel Society’s School at Vepery suffered last year by the death of one of 
its teachers, and the departure of another; allowance must, therefore, be 
made for the institution. Two matriculated students appear to have 
proceeded from the school. The Saidapett Bate School, which is of a higher 
order than most of the schools established under the Education Act, and is 
intended to educate up to the Matriculation standard, lias worked satisfactorily 
during the past year. Last year 11 boys went up to the Matriculation 
Examination, but only 2 succeeded in passing. A building grant of 
Ks. 3,170 has been sanctioned on account of the school. Of the 9 Bate 
Schools established in South Arcot, 7 are reported on tolerably favorably, 
though in many cases the Commissioners appointed are not able to do much 
more than attend to the levy of the cess. Mr. Fowler says that, if the 
instruction in the schools is to be efficient, “ Government must be prepared 
to increase the staff of inspecting School Masters.” 


72. In the fourth division the Gospel Society’s High School at Tanjore 
„. . continues to hold the first place among Private 

„ Fnvate SeliooiR, 4th Division. „ . , ,, . . 4 . . ' . . „ 

Schools. The results at inspection were satisiac- 
tory; also 2 of the students passed the First Examination in Arts, and 
8 the Matriculation test. Several other schools are doing good work of a 
tolerably high order: the chief of these are the Gospel Society’s Schools at 
Trichinopoly and Vcdiapuram, the Wesleyan Mission Schools at Negapatam 
and Trichinopoly, and the Jesuit’s College at Negapatam. The system of 
improving Village Schools has received further development in North Arcot, 
and the results obtained appear to be decidedly satisfactory. 


Private Schools, £th Division. 


73. In the fifth division the Private Schools-which have reached the 

highest standard are those at Palamcotta, Tinne- 
velly, and Coimbatore. Only the school at Palam- 
eofta lias b°en ranked among schools of the higher class in* the Tabular State¬ 
ments of this Beport; but it may be expected that the schools at Tinnevelly 
md Coimbatore will, by their work in 1807-08, entitle themselves to admission 
into that class. The teaching staff of both institutions Fas boon strengthened; 
a Bachelor of Arts of the University of Madras has lately been appointed to 
the Coimbatore School, as a Master of the same grade was placed at the head 
of the School at Tinnevelly in 18G5-60. The Bate Schools in Coimbatore are 
in several cases not in a satisfactory condition; in some instances this appears to 
ho the consequence of the ufifltness of the Commissioners for the work they 
are expected to perform; in others, it seems doubtful if the people ever really 
wished for the schools. A Beport upon the subject is now before Government. 
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Additional Village Schools have been brought under improvement in Coim¬ 
batore and Madura; and the progress made in the former district is certainly 
satisfactory. The Boarding Schools of the Church Missionary and Gospel 
Societies in Tinnevelly were all inspected by Mr. Marden, who found them in 
an efficient state. 

74 The Ootacamund Lawrence Asylums have had the number of their 
inmates somewhat increased; the general working of the institutions has pro¬ 
ceeded much the same as in the previous year. The Receipts from all sources 
in 1866-67 were Ks. 59,920-0-7, and the Expenditure amounted to Rs. 
58,315-12-1: the average cost of each child, taking everything into account, was 
Rs. 343-0-6. The public still appear not to appreciate the Asylums, and very 
trifling assistance has been obtained towards their support by means of subscrip¬ 
tions and donations during the past year. The Committee remark that there 
is increasing difficulty in providing employment for the lads when educated; 
in connexion with this point, it is to be noticed that arrangements are being 
made to establish a class to teach Telegraphy at the Male Asylum, trith a view 
to the lads, when instructed, entering the Telegraph Department. 


75. Of the Private Schools in the Sub-division of Malabar and South 

„ Canara, the one which.promises to be of the most 

Private Schools in the Sub-division of . , • xi i o i i x i t i 1 x i>«l 

Malabar and South Cd.mm importance is the Rate School established at ral- 

ghaut in the course of last year. The cess leviable 
is upward of Rs. 7,000 per annum; and as this sum is supplemented by 
Government grants there ought not to be much difficulty in securing a staff of 
Masters capable of making the institution taking rank with tho best of the 
Zillah Schools of the Presidency, and perhaps ultimately with the Provincial 
Schools. To attain such a position, a superior Head Master is requisite; at 
present the school is placed under the Second Master, who matriculated at the 
University of Madras in 1861. The working of the institution, during the 
brief period of its existence, appears to have been satisfactory, so far as the 
instruction of the classes is concerned. The Commissioners, however, have not 


conducted the duties entrusted to them in a regular and appropriate manner: 
it is to he hoped that hereafter they will show themselves more amenablo to 
advice than has hitherto been the ease. In a Rate School where a few men have 
the control of tolerably large funds levied from the conmnmity, and where the 
members of that community are generally too ignorant to allow of a public 
opinion being formed so as to exercise a check upon I ho Commissioners, there is 
clearly danger that the expenditure may ho conducted upon a somewhat lavish 
scale. On two or three occasions I have felt it right to hold out warnings on 
this point; and, especially in the case of the Paighaut School, I considered it 
necessary to request the Deputy Inspector of the Sub-division to guard against 
unnecessary expenditure being incurred. The other Rate Schools are favor¬ 
ably reported on; and it is particularly satisfactory to learn that, in mpst 
instances, the Comfnissionbrs arc becoming more efficient iti the discharge of 
their duties. The Mulki Rate School' is the first of its class on the Western 


Coast which has succeeded in passing a student at the Matriculation'Examin¬ 
ation ; alnd what renders the circumstance more gratifying is that the youth # 
received the wlgde of his education in the institution. The progress of the 
Tejlicherry Anglo-Vernacular School, under the German Lutheran Mission, 

' has not been satisfactory; if. seems not improbable that the connexion between 
Government and the Mission will have to be broken. The Cochin Boys’ School 
is doing fair work; hut, unfortunately, owing to commercial depression, the 
local support given to tho school has much diminished. The; school under the 
Christian Brothers at Cannanore has bqen. tested* according to* the system of 
‘ payment on results,” *and,* since* the close of tluo official year, a granf of 
Lis. 200 has been sanctioned for the institution. 
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The following Statement shows the number of Private Schools, with their 
classification, attendance, and expenditure during the year:— 



— 




— - —~ - 

— 






Total Expenditure. 




Number on the 






Number of 

luNtltlltlOIlH 

Rolls during 

Average daily 



Description of Institution 

lH6«-(>7 

attendance dur- 


Expenditure from nil 



(Monthly aver- 

ing 1860-67. 

Grants-in-aid given 

source* other than 




age). 

by Government. 

Grants-in-aid by 







Government. 






Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Colleges 

1 

151 

142 

4,845 5 8 

18,015 4 8 


'Higher Class 

16 

3,910 

3,782 

34,051 15 1 

85,265 4 5 


Middle Class 

212 

13,263 

11,404 

54,037 2 11 

1,58,865 1 8 

Ji 

Lower Class 

971 

18,027 

10,561 

17,118 7 0 

26,634 10 7 

2 i 

Female Schools 

75 

3,109 

3,018 

4,917 10 5 

33,692 5 ft 

o 

C/3 

Normal Schools 

5 

616 

461 

6,271 5 4 

19,383 4 10 

Other Schools for 






Special Education.. 













Total 

1,280 

39,081 

29,371 

1,21,271 14 5 

3,11,855 15 7 


77. In comparing the expenditure of the year lately closed with that of any 

Gnmt8.in.aHi previous year, it must be recollected that the past 

official year comprised only eleven months, and that 
therefore the expenditure on grants should be increased by one-eleventh before 
it is put in comparison. For 1805-00 the aggregate of the grants referred to 
was lls. 1,10,870; for the official year 1800-67 the amount was Rs. 1,21,271, 
and the proportional sum for twelve months may be taken at Rs. 1,32,205, 
which exceeds the expenditure for 18G5-06 by Ids. 15,419. 

78. In the course of the year, the Inspectors examined 49 Army 

Schools, containing 1,915 pupils. Copies of the 
Inspectors’ Reports were in due course submitted 


Army School*. 


to His Excellency the Commander-in-Cliief for his information. The schools 
are not included in the Statistical Tables of this Report. Towards the close of 
1800-67, an Officer of Artillery was appointed Superintendent of Army 
Schools. This step has relieved the Inspectors of the Educational Department, 
from the work of examining and reporting on British Army Schools; but Native 
Regimental Schools are, by order of Government, Military Department, No. 1198 
of the 2nd April 1807, to continue to be reported on by the Inspectors, pend¬ 
ing the reorganization of the schools on an efficient system, and the appoint¬ 
ment of an Assistant to the Superintendent of Army Schools. 

79. Owing to the extension of education, and. the consequent increase in 

the work of inspection,- it became necessary to 

iupturns" th ° Rr " Um " f co,ldu ‘ tin ^ modify* the-way in which Inspectors of Schools 
inspections. should conduct their examinations. After consult¬ 

ing the Inspectors upon the subject, a set of instructions was, with the appro¬ 
val of Government, issued by me in an official letter No. 2200 of the 20th 
October 1800. A considerable reduction in the work of inspection is effected 
by allowing the Examinations of the University to take the place of those for¬ 
merly held by the Inspectors; this lessens the labour in regard to the senior 
classes of schools. At the same time, an Inspector is not required to examine 
the lowest class in a school, but merely to sit with” it and form an opinion of 
the w r ay in which it is taught. Also in Private Schools other expedients are 
adopted to lighten the burden of inJpcction. Generally Government Schools 
are to be examined in a more searching manner than Private ones, the Inspec¬ 
tors being regarded as the managers of the former, wliile their duty, with 
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reference to the latter, is limited to the obtaining of a satisfactory 
the condition of the classes, and the forming of a judgment as tow e 1 
grants as may be given are fairly earned. 

80. In the course of the year under review, the question of Female Educa¬ 
tion received much discussion among the more 
Fomate Education. enlightened Hindus at the Presidency town, ine 

subject has naturally, for many years past, engaged the attention of et 
Natives ; hut omitting the establishment of a few schools, in whic 1 e em( j ^ 

instruction is conveyed to girls of a tender age by male teachers, the resu ^ 

been rather in words than in acts. A stimulus was afforded in conncc ton 
the subject by a visit from Miss Carpenter, whose philanthropic exer 10 
England to improve the more neglected sections of the community are w 

known. At several meetings in which this lady took part, the following p ■ 

were debated:—(1) whether the time had arrived for Government o t « 
direct share in female education ; and (2), if so, what is the direct wor wme 
it is advisable Government should undertake. In the discussions, very cot . ' 
ing views were put forward. It appeared, however, that the genera 
was that, at any rate, Government should not do more than cstablis \ a ‘ 
School for training female teachers. Even action to this extent, w ic i is c ’ 
Miss Carpenter advocates, would involve tolerably heavy expenditure accort rip 
to that lady’s scheme ; while it is almost certain that, for sonic time o come, 
results obtained would be very small. The subject is still under consi era ion. 

81. In 18C6-67, the Budget provision for the purchase and printing oi 

books was Its. 24 , 118 , and the whole of this sum 
nook Dep&t. was placed at the disposal of the Director of Public 

Instruction in the Madras Bank. The actual expenditure was Its. 31 , 730 - 2 - 11 . 
The excess of expenditure over the Budget provision is accounted for ly a sum 
remaining at the Director’s disposal at the close of the previous oliicia yeai. 
The number of hooks sold in the year was 74 , 220 , and their va ue was 
Its. 27 , 009 - 13 - 9 . 

82. The following is a Statement of the several Works printed for the 
Educational Department during the past year:— 


Name of Hook 


Clift’s First Geography 
First Book of Lessons 
Pope’s Second Grammar 
Brief Sketches of Amu 
D itto Ditto 

Ditto Eil rope 

Brown’s Telugu Reader, and Lexicon, Vols. T & III. 


Ijiuiguutfe. 


Ditto Ditto 

MorrisVH istory of India 
Selections ftom Vcmana 
Seshaiya’s Grarmt.ar 
First Book of Les-ons • 
Morris’ History of India 

Ditto England 

Second Book of Lessons 
Third Book of Lessons 
School Grammar 
Old Canarese Grammar 
Colenso’s Arithmetic, Vol. II. 
Answers to the Examples 
Quhstan 


Vol. II. 


Tamil 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Telugu 

Ditto 

Ditto t 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Canarese 

•Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto* 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Persian 


Number 

of 

Copies. 


8,000 
10,000 
4,000 
8,000 
2,000 
• 1,500 
000 
600 
3,000 
1,000 
3,000 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
2,00Q 
1,000 
500 
500 
100 


REltAHKS 


Rb-print. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Vitto. 

Ditto. 

* Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

New publication 
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PROM TUB 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

IN THE 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES 

FOR THE YEAR 

18 66-07. 


-•- 

Section I.— Controlling Agency. 

1 2. This is shown in the Table placed in the margin, 

5 and, being the same as that employed in 1865-60, 
™ calls for no remark. 

3. Early in the year a memorial, purporting to come from the land¬ 
holders of Aligarh, was received by llis Honor; the substance of their petition 
being a claim to have a voice in the administration of the funds they themselves 
contributed, and suggesting the creation of a Local Committee for managing 
“ all matters connected with the business of Education.” It was proposed in 
this petition that the said Committee should consist of “ Educational Officers, 
and the district land-holders and gentlemen, presided over by the Collector of 
the district.” 

His Honor’s orders in reply declined to admit the claim of the petitioners, 
but hailed the movement with satisfaction, as a sign of willingness on the part* 
of the Native gentry of the district to .use thei\’ influence for good, and it was 
decided to try the experiment of establishing Local Committees. Effect has 
been given to this determination by the Resolution of Government, No. 1013A, 
dated March 30th, 1867, which orders the establishment of District Education¬ 
al Committees. 

1-. The expenditure on the controlling agency, in its two-fold character 
of “Direction” and “Inspection,” is contrasted with that under the head 
“Instruction” in the following Schedule, which is as accurate under the 
circumstances as I can make it:— 


• 

• 

Charges 

1 

Imperial. 

. Local. 

—*---— 1 


Rs A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

• 

J)j^<Ction ... ... ... 

$5,DOC 0 2 

. 

Inspection . . . 

1,42,302 10 7 


Instruction... . • ... .. 

5,05,710 0 11 

1,57,286 4 6 



4 

Total ... 1 ... 

7,71,000 \ 8 

4,57,286 ^ 6 

• 


-. . 

--- ^ 


. The proportions of expenditure.are therefore nearly as follow :—2*9: 11*6: 
85'5;—last year they were 2‘9 : 12'3 : 84'8;—in 1862-63 they stood at 5'2A: 
18-06: 76*7. 


Director 

Inspector* 

Assintant Inspector* 
Deputy Inspector* 
Sub-Deputy Inspector* 
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5. A very important item under the imperial charges for “ Instruction” 
is the amount spent on school accommodation. This was Rs. 59,584-12-3 for 
the year. The expenditure for the past three years under this head has had 
great influence for good on tho future character of the schools : it has paved 
the way for the establishment of a better class of schools at the sadr stations 
of districts, where, had np schools been built, such an advance would have been 
thrown back a year or two. In many cases the building of a good school-house 
has beon the reform or renovation of the school itself, and in others the town 
has received a lasting ornament in what is perhaps the only pucca building for 
miles round. 

6. Of Local Funds, the cess needs no special description: it will be 
advantageously succeeded by the new Settlement allotment, and this may be 
expended under the orders of the Presidents of tho Local Committees, it being 
most undesirable that officers whose main business is the inspection of the 
schools should be in any way hampered by office work of a financial character. 
On the other hand, it may be said that the position of Paymaster gives great 
authority to an Inspector over tho School-masters. I regard this as a point of 
little consequence, so long as the Committees do their duty with impartiality, 
and so long as the Native idea of “ parwarish ” is not allowed to inflqcnce the 
dealings of zammddrs and others on the Committee in the case of the 
appointments of the teachers. 

7. With regard to the fees paid for education generally, the amount is too 
small; but a great advance has been made in the upper institutions, and the 
example will be extended throughout all classes of schools by degrees. The 
people have been long under the idea that they are doing the Government a 
favor by sending their children to school, or that they are personally obliging 
some particular officer by contributions to educational progress, and the con¬ 
sequence is that they expect fees to be remitted. It was a mistaken policy at 
first, perhaps, to give a high class education gratis by way of attracting scholars, 
and it was so in this special way, more than in any other, that the classes who 
took to education were not those whom we wished to benefit. But the mistake 

_ is being gradually corrected, and the Zillah Schools now in course of ostablish- 
* ment require a scale of fees higher than was formerly levied in the infant 
colleges. In tho last few years the feds have been.trebled in the colleges, and 
I am of opinion that a better class of students is attracted. Yet it will be 
long beforo any upper class institution can attempt to pay its own way,—indeed, 
this will probably never be the case until the spread of education enables the 
Native public to dispense with the expense of European tutors. In the mean 
time, by giving education a high tone, and taking a high standard by employ¬ 
ing gentlemen of first-class European education, wo are silently laying the 
foundation of this most desirable result. Year by year, as Native students pass 
tho B. A. and M. A. examinations of the Calcutta University, the possibility 
of unding Native professors and Native head masters becomes more and more 
practicable, and in process of time I conceive it will be most certainly my duty 
to lessen the cost of education by employing Native talent*instead of European. 
At present I desire no change in the system which maintains expensive Gov¬ 
ernment Colleges, because, for the above reasons, I am of opinion that the 
end desired by persons who cavil at the burden thereby imposed on the State 
finances will be most surely arrived at by the existing arrrangements, always 
provided the notion of “ cheapening” education by taking no fees is laid aside 
as worthless. The chief noticeable present effect of raising the fees has been 
to give the Principals an opportunity of adding largely to the general means of 
moral improvement, by enabling the students to take to athletic exercises, and 
providing matters of comfort and recreation, which the cost of establishment, 
as paid by the Government, does not include. 

8. With regard to fees paid for Vernacular education, the same arguments 
.for increase cannot be applied. Vernacular education in Tahsili Schools at tin* 
rate now sanctioned costs tho State Rs. 24,768 annually in the three major 
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circles. At this outlay a school is maintained in each of 172 tahsilddris, and 
if the average attendance be rated at GO boys per school, the annual expense 
of educating each boy is less than Its. 2-1, exclusive of inspection—an advan¬ 
tage cheaply purchased by the Government, if only the moral benefit to the 
population in the closing of the indigenous schools and their text-books be 
considered. The fees levied in these schools are as high as is desirable, and 
may be roughly calculated at 2 annas a boy. The'sum is not of insignificant 
amount as a set-oil to the State expenditure, and is moreover a most useful 
adjunct to the finances of ihc schools, and gives the means of furnishing the 
schools, providing extra teaching where needful, and generally of adding to 
the efficiency of the system by enabling the Inspector to reward merit. Tri 
pursuance of His Honor’s orders, I have recently made a general enquiry into 
the manner in which the fees collected are disbursed. The following, from the 
Officiating Inspector of the 1st Circle, explains the system. Jle reports that 
“ the fees collected in the Anglo-Vernacular Schools are expended under three 
different heads—(1) pay of monitors; (2) scholarships; (3) stationery, repairs 
of furniture, &e. If there be a balance at the end of the year, it is secured 
for the purchase of useful books for Library. In regard to the Tahsili School 
lees collection, it is distributed as rewards among the teachers, after paying 
the following charges:—pay of naib, or monitor (if any); stationery, &o. ; 
Jarsh” 

S KC non II. -CoU.Kfi F.S. 


No of Colleges , 

.on Rolls 
Aveiage daily attendance 
( Impel ml 
\ Local 


Kxpcns 


1 

1 fiencral 

Special, 1 

1 

2 

2(*l 

217 

171 2 

231 17 

Rs Go,:>0'» 2 7 

Ra. 70,11.2 ft 11 

„ 7,H7<) 12 7 

„ 0 0 o 


10. The annexed Table shows the statistics of the Colleges of the North- 

Western Provinces. 
The three “ Gene¬ 
ral” Colleges are 
those of Agra, 
Bareilly, and Be¬ 
nares, and the 
“ Special” Institu¬ 
tions are thcThom- 
ason Civil Engin¬ 
eering at Roorkce, and the Medical School at Agra. 

Of the condition of the two latter I am not'informed, the Reports of their 
working being supplied by other Departments. The state of the three Colleges 
for general education is to some extent exhibited in the results of the Calcutta 
University Examinations of the year. The number of candidates who went 

up in 18GG, and 
the number of 
those who passed, 
arc shown in the 
margin. The num¬ 
ber is small,* but 
■ . the average of 

those who pass is high compared with the corresponding average foi; the whole 
numbet of candidates;—for instance, GG per cent, of the candidates from the 
Colleges of these Provinces have passed; while of the whole nutuber of can¬ 
didates examined at Calcutta 34 per cent, only pass, raoro than half of whom 
jxptt in the third division. Pair relative success luis t been achieved, and a good, 
example set for future candidates. 


Examination'!. 

No. of Candidates. 

Passed. 

Passed, 1st Class, 

1st m Arts 

!) 

a 

1 

B. A 

3 

2 

0 

_ 

• 

__ . 



11. I subjoin extract^ from the Reports of the Principals— 

Agra College (R. A. Lloyd, Eiiq., Officiating Principal). 

“ 3.—It has been the practicc*to guage, not exclusively, hut mainly, a year’s # 
success by the results of the Calcutta University Examinations. Adopting 
this test for the past year, I think .the Agra College may fairly claim to have* 
done respectably. A verdict of ‘ respectable’ N all I predicted for it when 

20 
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I reported on the state of the College in July last, and this is the verdict 
which it seems to me we have earned. 

“ 7.—With the results of the Entrance Examination, though not abso¬ 
lutely dissatisfied, I was slightly disappointed. We passed 6 out of 10 
candidates, but only 1 of these in the first division. All 4 of the rejected 
candidates failed in English, and 2 of the 4 in one other subject as well. 

“ 8.—This average is as high a one as was obtained in this particular 
Examination by any institution above the Province of Bengal; but, neverthe¬ 
less, came short of my expectations. Besides, I wished my results to be 
absolute, not comparative. Much labor had been bestowed on the class, and 
I looked to it to produce me 8 matriculated students out of the 10 who 
went up ; and 3 in the first division, instead of 1. 

“ 20.—This review of the rosults of the Calcutta and Departmental 
Examinations proves, I think, that, relatively to other Colleges, the College 
of which I havo been in charge has not lost ground; that our absolute 
performances are on a par with the average achievements of former years ; 
and that the year’s work, though productive of no very signal success, has, 
nevertheless, been steady and satisfactory, entitling the institution to a fair 
meed of praise. 

“ 22.—Condensing into a general statement my impressions of the y oar’s 
progress, I should pronounce the greater advance to have been made in the 
School Department: our College classes have been too scanty in numbers 
for active competition to exist i#them. The causes of this I have already 
dilated on; but tho daily improving state of the School Department gives 
me reason to hope that ere long we shall produce a large number of both 
better trained and more earnest under-graduates, who, not contented with a 
half education, will, for love of learning and for the sake of self-culture, 
prosecute their University studies with vigor to the end. So will they help 
us to fulfil the real object of an affiliated College—the passing of students 
to the B. A. Degree.” 

12. The difficulty of keeping the Senior Department well filled with 
industrious and talented young men has frequently been noticed, and is due, 
of course, to circumstances. In the first place, the poverty of the students, 
and consequent hope of employment, leads them to wish to make a start in 
life at the very earliest opportunity. Secondly, the general inferiority of their 
abilities makes protracted study irksome. Thirdly, the local demand for 
English teachers has been such that it would have been impossible to man our 
establishments without appointing men of this kind. I am of opinion that 
no coercive measures can be adopted with permanent advantage; and the plan 
of allotting Scholarships on condition of further study seems of doubtful expe- 

, diency. It must be borne in mind that the difficulty is not felt to the same 
extent at Benares, and it is lawful to expect that the improved state of things 
there will by degrees bo found possible further up the dountry. We are 
generally, I think, attracting t£ less poverty-stricken class, and it is fair to 
hope that* the students will be willing to study longer, and that, having 
superior home facilities and incentives to study, they will prove to nave a 
superior capacity for learning. It will thus be seen that the question of “ fees” 
lias much to do with future progress in education of a high order, and we migst 
close our doors to paupers.* 

13. Mr. Lloyd well says that “ the worst feature of the Returns is the 
preposterously large number of boys who pay only the lowest rate of fee.” 
“ It is,” he continues, “ quite absurd' to suppose that, of 235 paying students, 
the parents of only 21 draw more than Rs. 29 a.month. • Such, however, is 
tliel inference which the Returns furnish.”" lie has proposed to raise the 
minimum fee of 8 Annas to Re. 1 from July next with my approval. This 
may possibly affect the roll, but the benches are becoming over-crowded, and'a 
diminution of the present attendance (350) would bo a positive advantage. 
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14. The attendance at the Agra College has changed from good to better 
during the year. Nearly 50 more scholars have been admitted in Mr. Lloyd’s 
time, and the average attendance has risen from 1)3 (5 to 95 per cent. 

15. The Boarding-house is thus reported on by the Principal:— 

“ The Boarding Institution is full and prospering. We have now three 
houses, affording accommodation to more than 60. boys; and the inmates are 
kept in good order by the Superintendent. . . .No falling off is ob¬ 

servable in the enthusiasm for athletics. The Agra College Eleven, as you 
know, visited Bareilly at Christmas and played the eleven of the sister 
College a friendly match at cricket. This was the second meeting of the 
rivals, and, I am pleased to record, resulted in a second victory for Agra. 

I enclose herewith the score of the match ; but, as you were an eye-witness 
of the contest, I shall leave to your recollection the interesting points of 
the game.” 

Tiie Bareilly College. 

16. The average attendance here has generally been very good. During 
the year the attendance in the Senior Department was 99 per cent., and in the 
Junior Department it has been kept up to the usual average of 95. Probably 
the healthiness of the place has something to do with this, for it must be 
confessed the average is a high one. The neglect of one of the most important 
local holidays in Bareilly by the College boys is a curious instance of the effect 
of example in the gradual abandonment of custom. 

The chief fact of the year seems to be the successful association of the 
Branch Sehools with the College, and the drafting off of the lower classes of 
the latter into the more appropriate form of a separate Lower School, llis 
Honor distributed prizes to the scholars of the associated schools, and Avas 
pleased to approve of the general results of the system on the occasion of a 
recent visit to Bareilly. I hope to be able soon to recommend to his notice a 
plan for providing a convenient building for the aforesaid Lower School. 

Mr. Templeton’s general Report has the following among other general 
remarks (and in respect to his comment on the failure of one of the students 
in the History paper of the Calcutta University Eirst Examination in Arts, • 

I am of opinion that the paper in question was .so constructed as to be but 
a poor test of work, either by teacher or taught; it is, however, a confessedly 
difficult subject to examine in, and likewise one much neglected by, Native 
students) :— 

“ General progress and results of Annual Examination— .Wc sent 
up 5 for the Middle Arts Examination, of which 2 passed; and 11 for 
Entrance—3 only getting through. There can be no hesitation in pronouncing 
this result a serious.failure.” 

“ The Middle College Class was not a good one, yet I felt sure 3 would 
pass, and should therewith have been content.” 

17. In" tliis account of the Bareilly CoHegc,, I have special pleasure 
in recording the liberality of an ex-student, Rajah Madho Rao Vcnaik, who has 
offered two Scholarships and an annual donation for the bcnclit of the institu¬ 
tion. He ha%, expressed himself nicely in the matter, and I extract a copy 
of. his letter to the Erincipal:— 

“ I feel deeply grateful to the Government for *the benefits conferred on 
me through the education I have received *at the College, and to yourself 
personally, for the many services you have rendered me whilst your pupil. 
Though now no longer a student,- I desire very much to have my name 
associated permanently with the College wherein I have been instructed, 
and, as a means to that encl, would ask you to allow me to offer annitally, 
(ls() a Scholarship of Rs. 10 per mensem for the best student in all subjects* 
of the Middle College Class who goes in for the B. A. Examination—‘ 
the sum to be tenable for one or two years • at your discretion; (2nd) a 
Scholarship of Rs. 6 per mensem for the student of the Junior College Class 
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who is first of his class in all subjects at the Departmental Examination—• 
one who takes Sanskrit as second language to have the preference, provided 
he holds a second place in English studies, and gives satisfaction as a Sanskrit 
scholar; (3rd) an annual donation of Its. 100 towards encouraging the games 
now or hereafter to be practised at the Boarding-house—the same to be, at 
your pleasure, given as prizes or expended in any way you think proper in 
promoting athletic amusements.” 

The Benares College. 

18. Eor the first time this College sent up candidates for the M. A. Degree, 

C. IT., to gain which it is necessary to pass an honor examination in some one 
leading brancli of study. Mathematics is not a subject in which the College 
lias earned distinction, and it was not likely that the early elementary training 
of the two young men who went in for honors had been such as to create 
confidence in their success ; but they chose this branch, and failed, notwith¬ 
standing much diligent study. 

19 Upon the whole the College Department of this College is in a thriving 
condition, and promises yet more fruit. Of some GO students in all the College 
Departments, half at least belong to Benares-—a fact which indicates the 
greater general advancement in education of this locality as compared Avith 
towns further up country But none the less is the success due to able man¬ 
agement on the part of the Principal. 

20. The School and Lower Departments of the College are in fair order, 
notwithstanding the unwieldy size of the classes. 

The number on the roll of this College in all Departments is 730, 
and for the English Department the lowest fee is Be. 1, which is paid by 
355 boys; 45 boys pay Bs. 2; 24 pay its. 3; 1 boy pays Rs. 4; 20 
boys pay Rs. 5; and 2 boys the highest rate, viz., Rs. 10. 

22. Manly sports have received attention at this College, as well as at 
Agra and Bareilly. There is a good play-ground close to the College, and 
such as chose play at cricket, loot-ball, and other games. Mr. Griffith remarks 
that the most distinguislicd of his pupils is also the best cricketer. 

23. The Sanskrit and Anglo-Sanskrit Departments seem to be in fair 
order, and it is very satisfactory to find that some of the pundits have been 
engaged in useful literary work during the year. The appearance of a 
literary journal in Sanskrit is also a sign of activity, Avliich I hope may be sus¬ 
tained, for the sake of the connection the journal will subserve to maintain 
between European and Native scltolars. Mr. Griffith Avrites as folloAvs :— 

“The Sanskrit College lias shown considerable literary activity in the year 
under review. Pundit Bapu Deva Shastri has brought ouf, at Dr. Lazarus’s 
excellent Press, a new edition of the celebrated Siddhanta Sironmni of Bhas- 
karacharya, Avith his OAvn exposition, the Vdmndbhnshya. This edition has 
been carefully corrected, after collation Avitli several manuscripts, annotated, 
and furnished Avith diagrams. A new and improved edition of Dr. Bal- 
lantyne’s very useful translation of the Laglnt Knnmudi has been brought out 
at the same Press. The expenses of this publication have been borne by that 
enlightened and liberal noble, His Highness the Maharajah of Vizianagram, 
K.C.S.I., and the labor of revising and correcting the Sanskrit \e^t has „ 
fallen upon the Librarian, Pundit Bee ban. Tewary. A monthly journal oi 
Sanskrit literature has been started, and has reached its tenth number. This 
journal, entitled the Pundit, has been very favorably received by the first 
Sanskritists in, Europe, and is encouraged by the patronage of the Govern¬ 
ments of the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, and by the Directors 
of t Public Instruction of the Punjab, Bombay, and the Central Provinces. 
Pundits Vitthal Shastri, Rajah Ram Shastri, Bala Shastri, Bapu Deva Shastri, 
and Govind Deva Shastri have distinguished themselves by their contribu¬ 
tions in Sanskrit to this journal; and Babu Pramadadas Mittra by his excel¬ 
lent, translation from the Sliahittfa Darpcma, and by critical notices. 
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Tlie average percentage of daily attendance in the Sanskrit College 
during the past year is 83 - 3. In the pi’ceeding year it was SUL” 

21. During the past year a petition was presented, through the Commis¬ 
sioner of Benares, from the Hindu gentry to His Honor, expressing their fear 
that the Sanskrit College would be abolished, inasmuch as certain measures of 
reduction had been carried out at my suggestion. I took the opportunity of dis¬ 
cussing the appropriateness of the maintenance by Her Majesty’s Government of 
a College for “preserving” the literature, philosophy, and the religion of the 
Hindus, which is all that Sanskrit is to a Ilindu ; but as no further reference 
on the subject has been made to my knowledge, I am unable to report on the 
results of tho memorial. 

25. 1 he Boarding-house .—This has been managed by the same Superin¬ 

tendent as before, and continues to answer its purpose. There is no necessity 
to give the Superintendent’s Report again in extc.nso. There were 117 boarders 
in residence during 1800, of whom 70 were from Tahsili Schools in the circle. 
Thirty-two of the boarders were non-stipendiaries ; the rest received Scholar¬ 
ships allotted by the Inspector. 

2G. It remains to notice, in connection with the Colleges, the Law Pro¬ 
fessorship attached for tire present to the Agra College. Suffice it to report in 
brief terms that it was found necessary to dismiss the Professor in November; 
and that a successor has been found in the person of Mr. Jardiue, under whose 
management the scheme will, I hope, prosper. 

Section III.— Schools. 

20. The annexed Schedule shows with approximate accuracy the particu¬ 
lars of attendance and expenditure:— 
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The School Departments of tho Colleges and the Collegiate School 
at Ajmere, and the High School at Etawah, only come under tho first head. 
The upper class in each ease educates up to the standard of Matriculation in 
the Calcutta University. 

30. The following Table shows tlie number of candidates for the Entrance 
Examination of f 800, with the degrees of success and failure :— 
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This Table shows that 34 candidates passed out of 57 sent up; that is to 
say, 59 per cent, of the candidates passed the Examination. But of these 59 
I find that 1’ only passed in the first division, 31*- in the second, and 26 in 
the third. The deduction is obvious that we have as yet attained mediocrity 
only according to the standard of the Calcutta Examiners. I could wish this 
were less arbitrary. It varies year by year, and that tho shears become 
sharper as tho numbor of candidates becomes greater is the only definite 
sboervation possible. The idiosyncracies of one Examiner may throw the 
statistics of years into confusion. Eor examplo, the Examiner in History 
might set a paper which would pluck tho candidates at all schools except 
those where the teacher happened to have laid stress on the Examiner’s 
favorite pieces. It is, therefore, with some hesitation that I record the above 
figures as an index of progress. It is relatively reliable, and the general 
deduction, among others, that the candidates from the Bareilly College were 
sent up improperly prepared, particularly in English and Mathematics, °is not 
to be avoided. English is undoubtedly the most difficult test, especially under 
an Examiner who looks for elegance, as well as correctness of expression. 
Failure in Mathematics is not excusable, and I hope another year will show 
improvement here at any rate. This year History and Geography have been 
passed with less difficulty than usual, and success in passing the second 
language is maintained. 

The results for the 5 schools which sent up candidates in the North- 
Western Provinces may be contrasted favorably to a certain extent with the 
achievements of the whole number of candidates as a body. The whole 
number examined was 1,302, of whom 49 per cent, only passed; and of these 
49, 6 rank in the first division, 23 in the second, aud 20 in the third. 

31. The School Departments of the Colleges of Agra, Bareilly, and 
Benares are in good working order, and the Principals report improvement 
throughout. The state of,the second and third classes was tested by the 
Board of Examiners. They speak of these classes as promising well for the 
Matriculation Class of tho present year. These Examinations are conducted in 

^ all respects as those in first-class English Schools :—no boy is allowed to leave 
* his place, or to be within copying range of a class-fellow ;—if a boy is detected 
using unfair means, his papers are at once torn up, and he is generally 
expelled;—the shortest possible time is assigned for the questions to be 
answered in, and the papers are taken to the minute by the officials in charge 
and sealed up for transmission to the Board. This kind of formality and 
strictness is very trying to tho Native student, and were he not prepared by 
continual previous practice in written Examinations, he would infallibly fail in 
these annual Examinations. He knows, too, that the prospect of a Scholarship 
depends upon his readiness—and this knowledge, though a^stimulant to some 
unmans others. 

The AjAieue School. 

32. 9 The usefulness and popularity of this school have been strikingly 
manifested during the year, not only in the fact below recorded, but in the 
increase in the number of pupils and the rate of fees. On each of these points 
Mr. Goulding shall speak for himself. The fact of tho absorption of a really 
well-attended city school into the ranks of the Government School in thy, 
way described is unique. Mr. thudding says :— 

“ This growing appreciation of the efforts for their intellectual advance¬ 
ment assumed a very decided and practical form dhring the year under review. 
In the early part of September a large indigenous vernacular school, number¬ 
ing 57 pupils, almost all Mahomedans—which circumstance was a significant 
feature of the movement—presented itself for incorporation with the & Ajmere 
School, and though, as already stated, the accommodation was narrow, it was 
thought it would be injudicious to oppose obstacles to so manifest a desire for 
•English education on any plea of necessity, and accordingly such temporary 
arrangements as were practicable were made for the admission of tho pupils.” 
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33. As regards the increased attendance and the average daily percentage, 
and the fees, Mr. Goulding says:— 

“ The Tabular Statements that accompany this Report will show that the 
school gained in numbers and resources during the year. It opened with 
223 pupils on the rolls, and closed on December 15th with 329; while the 
collections were 11s. 1,424, as compared with 11s. 895 of the preceding season. 
The percentage of attendance rose to 94'3—a figure that testifies how, 
thoroughly amenable to rigorous dicipline Native boys—or I might say 
Native parents —can gradually be rendered, and observances before so tena¬ 
ciously maintained subordinated to what are now evidently regarded as 
higher claims. 

“ One more gratifying feat ure in connection with this increase remains to 
be noticed, the proportion of Mahomedans to Hindus, which for the AAar 
1805 was as 1 to TO is now as 1 to 3.” 

Hume’s IItgii School, Etaavau. 

30. I had occasion to speak in high terms of this school last year, 
and consider that it lias kept up its reputation fairly, hour of the matri¬ 
culated students have entered the Agra College, to pursue their studies there — 
a result which I consider bears witness to the excellence of Mr. D’Mcllo’s 
management. The students must have been inspired with no ordinary 
love of learning to be thus willing to leave their home, and a very useful 
example has thus been set to the schools now rising up in the various 
districts of these provinces. It was naturally hoped by the Head Master that 
the means of instructing these young men might have been given him in an 
increased staff at Etawah; but there can be no question that, while avc have 
Colleges (with boarding facilities) ready to receive and carry on the education 
of young men from the district schools, no advantage is gained by increasing 
expenditure on the latter beyond the working point. Rather it is a result 
ardently to be desired that the benefits of a College residence should be extended 
as far as possible, and that the main object, of the High School should be, not to 
pass students through to the Calcutta University Entrance Examination, but to 
supply our Colleges with intelligent passed men, the soundness of Avhose early 
training may afford good ground for superior culture. 

39. A powerful agent in the advancement of this school is the local pa¬ 
tronage and countenance of Mr. Hume the Collector. This Officer's determina¬ 
tion to give the preference in local appointments to young men educated at the 
local school is well Avorthy of general imitation, and L hope the principle will be 
followed in all districts as soon as the Zillah Schools arc established in popular 
opinion. 

40. The Boarding-house attached to this school numbers 21< inmates, of , 
whom 10 are self-supporting. It is exceedingly popular, and might easily be 
extended wjere larger accommodation provided. 

41. His Honor will be glad to hear that flic practice of athletic games has 
been successfully introduced here as elsewhere. 

42. Middle Class Schools {vide Schedule in para. 29, supra) next claim 
attention. They have been before ^explained to bo schools in which English is 
*'Vught, but Avliich as yet cannot educate up to the standard of Matriculation.. 
I have, as last year, entered two schools only jn this ‘category, as paid directly 
bv the State; but there are, as Iiis Honor is aAvare, a large number of these 
schools {viz. 83) which are entirely under the management of the Department, 
but being partly supported and always set on foot by subscription, they arc paid 
on the principle of' aided schools, and are therefore necessarily entered \mdor 
Section V. At the present writing all such schools at sadr stations lfavo, 
become Zillah Schools, on a sanctioned scale of establishment paid by tho State, 
and will appear next year as “ Middle Class" Government Schools, of which 
now there is an apparent deficiency. 
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43. The two schools now strictly so called are those of Aligurh and 
Shahj eli an pore. 

With regard to the former, the Officiating Inspector of the 1st Circle 
reports in favorable terms as follows:— 

“ It. is the largest and best of all the Anglo-Vernacular Schools, whether 
paid by Government entirely or receiving a grant-in-aid only. Its numbers 
at my Examination were 222; the average attendance is 218. The High 
Class contains several boys who will bo ready for the Entrance Examination 
of the Calcutta University at the end of the present year. The Head Master, 
Sobha Ram, has worked hard, and now that by the new arrangement we have 
got a European gentleman in his place, I have no doubt that in a short time 
the classes will come up to the standard of those in Collegiate Schools. 

“ 2. The Municipal Committee has liberally granted Its. 300 a month to 
supplement the income from Government, and has also voted Its. 10,000 for 
the erection oi a building. This, I liopo, will include a suitable house for the 
boarders, and perhaps ultimately we may get a bungalow for the Head 
Master. 

Hoarding-house attached to the school has now 5 in ma tes,” 


Shahjeiianpork School. 

•11. The .Report furnished by the Assistant Inspector is meagre and 
unsatisfactory. He reports that “ the higher classes did well in somo subjects 
but many of the boys were deficient in their knowledge of Urdu Grammar 
and ol Persian. The first class required more practice m English Parsing.” 


Schools of the Lower Class (I Circle.) 

4j There arc G4 schools, with 7,G34 boys, distributed in 7 classes of 
whom 11 per cent, are in the lowest class, to 1$ per cent, in the highest. Last 
year there were 03 schools, with 0,089 boys—that is, 1 school and 915 boys less. 

This shows a general increase of the attendance at this kind of school but 
the first classes seem to have fallen off. Eor last year nearly 2j per cent of 
the whole attendance belonged to the first class, while under 40 per cent 
were in the lower. 


49. The remark of the Officiating Inspector as to the desirability of en¬ 
couraging the study of Persian in Tahsili 
Schools requires notice. It is perfectly true 
that Persian is a nicer language to teach and 
learn than Urdu, and is popular withMusal- 
mans and Kayaths; but it is of no practical 
value as a tongue in this country. It is a 
medium of correspondence between Natives of 
position, but its use in this respect does not 
make it a valuable acquisition for tho masses; 
nor am I by any means of opinion that it is 
neeossary to the acquisition of Urdu. The 
' . Persian - idioms used in the" laumiage are 

few in number, and the spoken language at least is Hindee to theR*ick- 
bonc. There arc, of course, many Persian words in the Lucknow and Delhi 
foims of Urdu, but there are also many Arabic words, and tho argument that 
the study of Persian is necessary for the Urdu student applies equally in this 
respect to the atudy of Arabic; indeed, my own opinion is that a knowledge 
of Arabic Grammar is more useful to the Urdtf student than a knowledge of 
Persian Grammar. Tho original design of tile Tahsili School was a good°edu- 
eation in the Vernacular, and it was intended that tho corrupt pronunciation of 
the inhabitants of country towns should be improved by degrees, under the 
constant communication which the children and their teachers would have with 


“ Without going into tho subject of particular 
hooks, 1 may state that ill iny opinion we do not 
pav so much attention ns wo ought t.o Persian. 
Urdu la i eiy well in the lower classes, hut it la 
not a literaly language, nm do the people -.at 
leant, the educated poitmn of them—caio very 
much t.o have it. taught to tin ir wins. Persian, 
on tho other hand, while iiooi ssary to nny one 
desirc-Cis of mastering Urdii, possesses a litciature 
ot its own. and is appi eclated by all Mnsalmans 
at least These considerations should, 1 think-, 
weigh with us hugely, and if you agree with me, 
we might introduce the language into all hut tho 
two lowest classes, excluding Urdu, except in 
the case of (icogiaphy and Mathematics,” 
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the .Native Inspecting Officers, who are men of education, and generally good 
Oriental scholars. Tho improvement which is thus effected may be easily tested 
by an Examiner who compares the pronunciation of tho beginners in a good 
Tahsili School with that of the senior pupils. It is perfectly true that a Tahsili 
school boy has no great stock of words, beyond the ordinary terms, in his 
Urdd vocabulary when he leaves school; but, once possessed of the rules and 
idioms of the language, ho can add daily to his stock of words for any special 
business. To say that a boy is unfit to enter a kahehahri and do the work of a 
Mohurrir because he lias not learned Persian, seems to me an untrue account of 
the matter. The fact is, he is only ignorant of tho technical terms and pedantries 
of the Courts, which he would be equally ignorant of had ho done nothing but 
read Qulistan , Boostan, Abul Fazl wagairah, all his life. The want in our Verna¬ 
cular education is good books to read, and the want is being gradually supplied, 
and Urdu will improve, as it has improved, year by year. The Tahsili Schools 
began wisely, I think, with the Vernacular only. A few years ago there was a 
considerable cry for Persian as well, and men said,—“ If you allow Persian to be 
introduced, you’ll double the numbers at school.” Though this was not the 
desired end, inasmuch as the staff of teachers could not possibly have taught twice 
as many boys, I was of opinion, that the scarcity of good Urdu reading books 
justified the introduction of the means of access to Persian literature, and 1 
allowed Persian to bo studied in the two upper classes. It was bailed as a 
boon, a “ bahat achclii bdt” and I believo tho schools gained some repute in 
consequence ; but the attendance was not raised, especially in the two first 
classes, where this might have been expected to be the case ; nor do the boys 
who leave school gain employment more easily. 

Halqabandi Schools (I Circle.) 

51. The schools in this Circle have, on the whole, progressed during the 
year. The Table subjoined shows a decrease of 7 schools, and an increase 
of attendance, which is a favorable sign. The average attendance in this way 
has risen by at least 1 boy per school. The decrease in schools took place in 
Budaon for want of funds. Bareilly appears for the first time with a small 
show of schools, at which the attendance is up to tho average. The number of 
boys in the fourth or highest class is 5 per cent, of the whole number, as . 
last year. The number in the first or lowest class is still extravagantly large, 
being 61 per cent. 

52. The following is the Officiating Inspector’s Tabic of attendance :— 
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54. A Return of JDcsi Schools sent in by the Officiating Inspector gives 2,418 
schools, with 26,560 scholars, tor the 1st Circle. It will thus be»seen that there 
are more Desi than Halqabandi Schools, with fewer scholars however; and it 
further appears that there are 9 more Desi Schools, with 480 more scholars,, 
this year than in 1865-66—a fact which in itself throws doubt on the accuracy. 

22 
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of the Returns, as the increase of scholars to this amount is disproportioned to 
the increase of schools; indeed, the entries under increase and decrease are 
extraordinarily various. In one district there are said to be 7 more schools, 
with only 1 more added to the number of scholars; in another district there 
appear 9 fewer schools with 47 more scholars; and so forth. The Deputy 
Inspectors evidently cannot register the state of things correctly; but I am 
inclined to think the inquiry is, on the whole, one of little importance, except it 
clearly showed that the Desi Schools were largely increasing in numbers and 
attendance, and thus that a desire for education, irrespective of the hints and 
advico of Government Officers, had come into being. Their gradual decrease, on 
the other hand, shows much what might have beon expected, viz., that the old 
kind of education is less wanted, or that the old system, to call it so, was not 
popular enough to hold its own whon a novelty was introduced. The idea of 
rivalry does not exist, and to suppose that we are aiming at the destruction of 
this class of schools, or that it was ever worthy of the name of a “National” 
School system, is, I am of opinion, erroneous. 


II, Circle. 

55. The only school of the higher order in this Circle has been mention¬ 
ed above. Schools of tho middle class will be recorded in Section V below, 
and it remains to report here upon the lower schools. 

(2).— Tahsili Schools. 

56. The following aro Dr. Anderson’s remarks :— 

“ Compared with last year, the number of pupils in the Table may seem at 
first sight less than before; but the schools at Kanouj of 110 scholars being 
this year omitted as disallowed Tahsili endowment, and 7 Anglo-Verna¬ 
cular Schools having established Branch Schools for those disinclined or too 
young to study English, the whole has actually increased by moro than 500. 
These Branch Schools are reckoned among the Halqabandi, being supported 
by the Local Eunds, and have 399 pupils. The state of instruction also 
appears worse than last year; but if the total number of prizes given in 1866 
and 1867 be compared, and tho omission of 3 schools not examined in 
Muthra be considered, it will be found in some respects much better. The 
condition of 10 schools is ‘ good, of 35 ‘fair,’ of 17 ‘passable,’ 13 are ‘infe¬ 
rior’ and but 2 ‘bad’ : 49 have made more or less progress since last year. 
The discipline is generally passable, the Registers being clean and correct', the 
classification and class-books suitable; but still, * a place for everything and 
, everything in its place’ is a rule the observance of which has too "many 
exceptions. The appurtenance is now in most instances sufficient, and I am 
glad to be able to state that only 5 school-houses are very ’ unsuitable, and 
but 2 where new buildinga are icquired.’' 


(2).—Halqabandi Schools. 

65. I proceed with the Inspector’s own account, ‘iu the mam-*-','"'ry 
satisfactory :— 

I 

“ The number of Village Schools at the time of inspection had increased 
from 1,051 to 1,066, and the number of pupils from 28,964 to 30,730. The 
subsequent Returns of Doputy Inspectors augment thase numbers by 114 
schools and 852 pupils. Nor is their general improvement less satisfactory 
tha» their increase : nearly 30 per cent, more prizes were obtained this year 
tfian the last; 43 more schools are decidedly better. The average attendance 
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appears to have risen last quarter to 80 per cent., and wore the Returns 
sufficiently trustworthy, might be stated still higher at the end of the year. 
The inspection in 34 schools is excellent or ‘ good,’ in 207 ‘ fair,’ and in 
302 ‘ passable ;’ but a great number are still in an * inferior’ or unsatisfactory 
state.” 

Lower Sctiools (III Circle). 

66. The Inspector and Joint Inspector of the Benares Circle have 
recorded many useful and encouraging facts in their Report for the year. They 
introduce it as follows :— 

“ Progress is general and steady. The year has been a rather unusually 
prosperous one to us; schools and boys both have increased. The people 
have not only proved their desire to contribute towards establishing English 
Classes, but they have come forward with contributions to improve the old 
Vernacular Schools, and open new ones. The boys have not merely 
increased in number, but advanced in learning, and obtained promotion in 
their classes. The girls have multiplied with their schools. The Boarding¬ 
house is overcrowded, and the proportion of the boys living at their own 
expense has much increased. A new barrack is in the course of being 
added to the Dharma Sh&ld for the accommodation of the boarders. The 
building of the Normal School by the side of the Dharma Sh&ld has fairly 
advanced. The liberal concession of the Government to give their quota 
of the school cess in the permanently settled Benares Province has doubled 
our means to open, support, and improve the Village Vernacular Schools in 
the four districts, namely, Benares, Ghazcepore, Jounpore, and Mirzapore;— 
it has not only doubled our means, but proved to the people beyond a doubt 
that the Government is scrupulously faithful to its word and principle;—it 
has enabled us to ask for more, and it has prepared the people to give us 
more. Subscriptions for building school-houses—even for Halqabandi School- 
houses, for which the people already pay a cess—are pouring in, and we 
have nothing left to complain of. We have received all possible assistance 
from the District Officers in furtherance of the cause of education; and if 
ti be not too much presumption on our part, we may be allowed to say that 
we enjoy the full confidence of the people.” 

70. The TAnsiLi Schools of this Circle are thus reported upon :— 

“ There are now 55 Tahsili Schools instead of 52. This is accounted for 
by the establishment of some new schools, as sanctioned by the Government, 
in lieu of those which had been made Anglo-Vernacular in the year preced¬ 
ing. This year also some of the Tahsili Schools have become Vernacular, 
for which new ones have not yet been opened. As the new arrangement of 
the schools will come into operation from to-morrow, per your letter 
No. 1622, dated i^lst Eebruary last, I need not give hero further explanation. 
There is an increase of 853 in the number of boys ; and of the whole ^,320 
boys, 2,496 pre agriculturists, and 1,824 non-agriculturists. 

71. “ The average has risen to 71'26 hoys per school from 66'67 of last 
year; »nd the daily average attendance has risen to 78‘03 per cent, from 
77'56 of last year.” 

72w^Dast year the total amount of fees collected in Tahsili and Anglo- 
Veiffi&cular School/ was Rs. 5,190-9-2; this year it is Rs. 5,337-7-5. The 
total cost of educating each pupil last yea^ amounted to Rs. 5-10-7, and to 
the Government, Rs. 2-9-10; this year it has been reduced to Rs. 3-9-10, 
and Rs. 2-1-8.” 

Halqabandi Schools. 

74 Last year wt? cotinted.1,131 schools and 36,711 boys; this jedrfwe 
have 1,228 schools and 40,008 boys, of whom 28,312 are agriculturists, and 1 
12,296 non-agriculturists. 
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The average of boys per school is this year 33*65 against 31*66 of last 
year. Tho daily average attendance is reported this year to be 75*93; last 
year it was 77*81. 

Tho total annual cost of educating each pupil is Es. 2-0-8, and to the 
Government of only 3 pie; last year it was Es. 2-12-6, and 7 pie. 

Lower Schools in Ajmere. 

79. The Inspector, Mr. Goulding, reports:— 

“ In recording the progress popular education has made during the year 
just expired, the fresh stimulus the new school-houses have communicated 
deserves prominent mention. With their erection, indeed the whole system 
of instruction may be said to have been reorganized; the number of pupils 
baa increased, greater order and method are attainable, and more hearty 
sympathy and respect accorded the Pundits by the village people, except 
when their own indolence interferes to deprive them of such consideration. 
The Inspector, moreover, was enabled in his last tour to point to the new 
structures with confidence, as indicative of the earnest solicitude of Govern¬ 
ment for the enlightenment of the people; and altogether to assume a 
higher tone, insisting upon larger fees and a more close compliance with 
rules than ho could well do under circumstances which, whatever the force of 
the arguments urged, always militated against implicit faith in them on the 
part of the hearers. 

“ The houses—which are pucka, flat-roofed buildings, consisting of one 
well-ventilated room, 25 feet long by 14 feet broad—are conspicuous objects 
in the villages, and visible from miles around, to which distance their influence 
will no doubt soon extend.” 

80. I have before mentioned tho value of a well-built school-house as an 
aid to character and permanency. The above Report of the effect produced by 
the judicious outlay sanctioned last year is another illustration. The attend¬ 
ance in the schools of this territory is bad, and can be improved by slow 
degrees only. The Inspector says:— 

“ Tho desultory attendance of the pupils at the Village Schools remains 
one subject of regret, and for it no adequato remedy has yet been found. 
If, however, it involved a protracted struggle and much unpopularity for a 
time at Ajmere to bring unreasoning parents to relinquish the claims of 
usage and conform to discipline, the apathy of a village Pundit, whose 
sympathies in all such matters must be with the people, will occasion small 
surprise.” 

Lower Schools in Ktjmaon and Guruwal. 

</ 

84. Major Smyth’s Report is more favorable this year than last: he 
notices that the average attendance has increased, and that the number of boys 

in the upper classes is greater than he has before known it to be. He says:— 

« 

Kumaon Taiisili Schools. 

' “I have inspected all of these (excepting 4 Booliah Schools) during 
the* year. There are 23, to 20 last year. As regards attendance the) all 
in a satisfactory state, tliQse 4 excepted, which I have found it advisable to., 
close. In their place I have, since 1st April, opened others in more favorable 
neighbourhoods. 

“ The number on the rolls has slightly decreased, although there are 3 
more schools than there were last .year, but the average attendance has very 
mUph increased. The state of discipline of most bf tho schools is just now 
more satisfactory than it has ever been, and there are a greater number of 
boys in the senior classes than I have ever found before.” 
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Gurhwal Tah8ih Schools. 

“ I have visited all tho Gurhwal Tahsili Schools during the year. With 
the exception of Srinugur, Syndhar, and Gumsali, the boys are not so well 
managed, or so far advanced, as in the Kumaon Schools. I am, however, 
glad to notice some improvement since last year.” 

85. On the schools registered under the last of the three Schedules just 
given the Inspector reports as follows 

Gurhwal Halqabandi Schools. 

“I have personally inspected 24 of these,and the remaining 17 have been 
visited by my Deputy Inspector. They are, on the whole, in a better state 
than last year. The arrangement and discipline has improved, and much pro¬ 
gress has been mado in the south of the district, which is the more thickly 
inhabited part. The schools in the northern and colder parts of Gurhwal are, 
for the most part, in bad order. This applies also to Tahsili Schools. A glance 
at Table B will show you an increase of ‘ on the rolls,’ and a great increase in 
‘average attendance.’ One proof that these schools are gaining in popularity 
is that I have many more applications than formerly to establish new ones. 
But as all the people contribute to the Halqabandi cess, we have to fix our 
localities according to the amount of revenue derived from surrounding 
villages, and are therefore in many instances obliged to have a school where it 
is not much wanted, while a more favorable neighbourhood is left without one. 

86. “ There is just now much distress, amounting to famine, in many parts 
of the Province, which has had an injurious elfect on the schools, of which I 
should have been otherwise able to speak even more favorably than I have 
done. 

“Instruction op 'Pundits. —Between 15t,h June and 15th September last, 
all the Halqabandi Schools were closed and a temporary Norman School 
formed at a central point of the district, for the instruction of all the Pundits. 
The School was, on the whole, successful.” 

(4).—Pemale Schools. 

• 

88. 1st Circle. —The Officiating Inspector reports a decrease of 22 schools 
and 593 girls in the year under review. He fails to account for this, and offers 
no opinion as to the work done by the schools generally. The largest diminu¬ 
tion appears in Aligarh, and, having visited that district lately, I find the rea¬ 
son here is that some of the schools had been supported experimentally 
on the Halqabandi Punds, and that this means of maintenance had been with¬ 
drawn. I do not advocate the support of Girls’ as well as Boys’ Schools from, 
these funds, simply because they are insufficient; but there seems to be no 
reason to regard*expenuiturc on female education from this source as illegiti¬ 
mate. The* principle of expenditure's the benefit pf the agricultural class. 

* 4 

89. This is tho Officiating Inspector’s Report:— 

“ Ujxm schools of this class I should not like to express any decided 
opiniesf^-not only ‘because, as a rule, I have refrained from visiting them, but 
because the project has been tested too short a time for us to rely upon the * 
indications given of progress or the contrary. While, on the one hand, some 
Deputy Inspectors consider that they are deteriorating, others state that 
women who were formerly persuaded that it was a disgrace to become teachers 
are now coming forward for employment.. The recent order *of the Govern¬ 
ment of India that nb ne\V schools should be opened except upon the grcfht- 
in-aid principle will, in a few years, show clearly whether the people like the* 
idea or are determined to cling to the old order of things.” 


23 
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92. 2nd Circle. —Dr. Anderson’s Report is, on the other hand, encourag¬ 
ing and hopeful. With the same drawbacks in existence, he is able to report 
that the number of schools might he easily increased; that the instruction is 
improved and improving, and that great good is effected. I give his remarks 
in extenso :— 

“ There is as yet no Female School within this Circle where English is 
taught. It is intended, however, to be introduced in the Suth Subha Schools : 
and the English alphabet, as well as the Nagri and Persian, will be used in the 
Government Training School when proper Assistant Mistresses can be found. 

93. “ Last year the number of Female Schools was 225, with 4,000 
scholars;—this year it amounted to 243, with 4,429, or, by the latest Returns, 
237, with 4,521. These numbers would have been greatly larger had not a 
severe check been given to the establishment of new schools, and to the 
support of several that were already in existence, by the withholding of a 
Government grant, and by the failure of the Local Funds in the zillalis in which 
they were most in request. In Muthra, but especially in Furakhabad and Cawn- 
pore, sanction had to be refused in upwards of 20 cases, and in the latter 
zillah more than 30 had to be abolished, in order to equalize the income and 
expenditure for Boys’ Schools. 

94. “ I have before sought to prevent this obstacle to the spread of 
female education by asking for an additional grant beyond that for schools 
already in operation, and embracing all now of necessity placed on the Local 
Funds; but hitherto without success. Were this allowed—were funds at 
disposal, on proper conditions—50 schools might be added in the course of 
a month, and the whole number of pupils doubled during the year. It is 
doubtless proper to exercise caution in a matter so opposed in general to 
Native habits and prejudices, and so exposed to deception and pretence; but 
in this we are by no means equal to the real wishes and opinions of a large 
class of Natives themselves; nor arc our fears of being practised upon, as formerly, 
and as to some degree exceptionally occurs still, at all warranted by the 
experience of those who take the trouble personally to inspect a large number of 
these schools. Nothing can be more absurd than t he ridicule and suspicion 
thrown upon them by those who have little or no experimental acquaintance 
with the matter. Even certain classes of Natives themselves are not to be 
listened to, for, out of their own caste or circle, I have found them neai’ly as 
profoundly ignorant of what was thought or done by their country men as any 
European. It is true that, when the zemindars take no interest or disfavor 
the schools, they, too, generally fail; but I have visited upwards of 100 of 
them even this year, and do not remember a case where the zemindars did not 
show much interest, or where they refuse to assist in discovering what pupils 
were behind the purdah, and whether they received assistance or prompting, 
or not. On not a few occasions they have earnestly petitioned for a Female 
School to their village, and offered- their relations to be trained as Mistresses. 

95. “ On the whole, these schools are in a much fictter state tliar last 
year, and are fast establishing themselves in the liking, interests, and habits 
of the villagers. If the heads of Government could have witrffeV 'd, as t 
have done, the civilizing effects of only a twelve-months’ instruction on the 
awkward, 'senseless, and indolent appearance of the girls in some of them, it 
would no doubt re-double their interest in the spread of female education. 

99. “ I cannot help noticing, in conclusion, that the girls in the villages, 

where the majority of these schools are situated, would have been subject to 
infanticide, instead of instruction, about fifteen years ago (see Selections from 
the Records of Government N. W. Provinces, Vol. I.); and that, if the 
, b’eliools effect nothing else, they will instill a higher sense of the value of 
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femalo life. After repeated enquiries at the Police and Local Inspectors, I do 
not find that instances of this crime occur now in these districts; but if the 
reports of some Pundits were sufficiently trustworthy, it is not yet altogether 
unknown.” 

100. 3rd Circle. —The following is a comparative list of the Girls’ Schools 

in operation hero, which shows an 
increase during the year of 8 schools 
and 311 scholars. I am not inclined 
to place much reliance upon tho 
figures, but there is no need to 
assume that nothing satisfactory has 
been achieved in the establishment 
of so many schools;—on the con¬ 
trary, tho beginning is prosperous. 
The question of inspection troubles 
the Inspector a good deal, and he has 

made a suggestion which may bo feasible in other places besides Benares—it 
is the appointment of an European Inspectress. The matter will be considered 
fully, and made the subject of a future reference. Mr. Griffith introduces the* 
subject as follows :— 

101. “The inspection of the Girls’Schools is on a most unsatisfactory 
footing. As a rule, neither I nor the Joint Inspector examine them. The 
Sub-Deputy Inspectors also arc prohibited from inspecting Girls’ Schools, 
and they are entirely left to the discretion of the Deputy Inspectors, to bo 
managed with the concurrence of the people. I cannot feel satisfied with 
the condition of those which are now in existence, or inclined to do much 
towards their increase without the assistance of an Inspectress. Seeing how 
unsuccessful Babu Siva Prasad, the Joint Inspector, has hitherto been in his 
zealous seai’ch, I have given up tho hope of ever finding a Native lady quali¬ 
fied for tho work. I shall address you separately on the subject, and ask you 
to obtain the sanction of the Government to employ a European lady as soon 
as we hear from tho persons with whom we aro in communication. The 
difficulties which have hithertofore militated against tho appointment of an 
Inspectress of Schools in this country are two: 1st,—'women cannot travel 
alone ; and 2nd,—fresh from Europe, they do not know the vernacular. As 
to the first difficulty, I think the Government might enable the Lady 
Inspector to travel about with her husband, if she is married—the husband 
assisting the Deputy Inspectors in the examination of the boys ; and as to 
the second difficulty, we can hand over from time to time printed questions 
to the Inspectress, and her duty will simply be to visit the Girls’ Schools, to 
count how many are present, to note their cleanliness and discipline, to 
examine them in needlework where they learn, and to see them write witli 
their own hands', unassisted, answers to the above-mentioned questions! It 
will be easy for us to judge by these anwers in what state girls’ education 
is, and what progress it makes. The more the Inspectress learns (in time) 
of the* vernacular, tho less trouble we shall have in constantly attending to 
those answers; and tho Girls’ Schools then, and then only, can be said to 
have beta brought to a firm footing.” 

Female Schools in the Minor Circles. 

102. Ajmere. —Forty-one girls and 12 widows are included in the list of 
attendance at Boys’ Schools. This is a new feature in the Rekirns, and shows 
that a beginning has been made; and now that special sanction for the establish¬ 
ment of 10 Girls’ Schools has been given by the Government of India, I hoptt 
that a further movement will be found possible. Mr. Goulding has already taken 
judicious steps towards finding a supply of Mistresses, in the establishment 
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of a sort of Normal Class at Pokur. Ho describes what has been done as 
follows:— 

“ The reputed sanctity of Pokur attracts many young widows to pass their 
days there in dreamy indolence, or in the discliarge of servile offices for the 
many votaries who crowd there to perform their ablutions. The invitation 
to them to qualify for higher duties has been accepted with an alacrity that 
shows how gratifying is the prospect of independent means and a useful 
career. My acknowledgments are due to Pundit Sheo Narain for the tact 
and judgment he has displayed in conducting this delicate matter to its 
present stage; and I have not tho smallest doubt that through his agency all 
the uneasiness the novelty of the measure may have excited null quickly 
vanish, and that we shall soon have a flourishing institution for the training 
of Schoolmistresses. The Widows’ Class contains at present 10 young women 
from respectable families, and the Girls’, 25 pupils, of whom 20 were 
examined by me—4 only being capable of reading and explaining passages; 
the rest showing little more than a knowledge of the alphabet. At Bhanwata 
the Girls’ School numbers 16 pupils—many of them very interesting and 
sprightly children. They were examined by me in the presence of their 
parents, who displayed a lively interest in their progress, and appeared to be 
satisfied with the arrangements for their instruction. Several of tho children 
read with a remarkably clear pronunciation, and all preferred sewing materials 
to toys, as rewards for their progress.” 

103. Kumaon and Gurhwal Circle.— The following is Major Smyth’s 
account of what has been done for Pemale Education in Gurhwal, and the experi¬ 
ment is being carefully conducted. Tho means at the Inspector’s command are 
Its. 85 per mensem, which I applied for during tho year, and which is now a 
sanctioned expenditure. Major Smyth says:— 

104. “ There are at present 10 of these in Gurhwal, some of them very 
promising. I have inspected them all during the last three months. About 
120 girls are receiving instruction. No great progress has been made, hut 
about 12 can read and write. Two of these schools at Srinugur (one lor the 
higher castes, the other for lower classes, Doomries, &c.) I have made over 
.to"’the Gurhwal Mission. I am now opening a Pemale School among tho 
Milum Bhootiahs, and have engaged a Pundit on Its. 8 a month, and another 
man, a Bhootiab, on Its. 3—the latter to teach the girls needle-work and 
knitting. I hope to see this school in June, when I will report separately on 
it. I also hope to open a ^Pemale School among the Byanse Bhootiahs, and 
have engaged the most influential man in Byanse to teach them.” 

105. The progress of Pemale Education in these provinces has, upon the 
whole, been satisfactory, except in the 1st Circle, where a falling off has 
occurred which the officer in charge does not account for. The order of the 
Government of India, P. D. (Resolution No. 861, 7th June, 1866), prohibiting 
further direct expenditure upon Girls’ Schools, has prevented my increasing 
the estimates under this head, and consequently I did not expect to be able to 
report a large increase ; and, as remarked by the Inspector of the 2nd Circle, 
many schools, experimentally opened with a view of being afterwardspjaced on 
.the regular list, have been closed. Local support cannot as yet. be expected 
from Natives in such a matter; they are only just becoming alive to the fact 
that there are and can be schools, and it will tako some time yet for them to 
regard them as a necessity. 

(5) Normal Schools. 

111. “ During the past year 88 students obtained sanads —19 of the first 

, grade; second, 23; and third, 46. 



“ At present there are 90 studying in the school, of whom 38 are 
Musalmans, 52 Hindoos. Since June, 14 have been struck off the rolls—3 
from sickness, 11 from idleness or general unfitness. 

112. “ In the general management of the school the Head Master is, 
as far as I can judge, very successful. The school-house and the barracks 
are in good order, and wear the appearance of having been carefully looked 
after. The grounds are being planted with fruit and other trees, and in a 
year or two the place will be a very pretty one. Athletic games have already 
been begun, and the Head Master tells me the pupils would take to cricket if 
supplied with bats, balls, &c. For the next cold season I hope to be able to 
make the necessary arrangements, by laying down a piece of ground in the 
compound.” 

116. The Inspector’s general remarks are as follows:— 

“ The Agra Normal School. —This is the first year of several important 
changes:—the entrance and dismissal of half the pupils every 6, instead of 
every 12, months; the appointment of a new Head Master; with several 
other reforms which, leading to a state of transition from new to old 
methods, afflict for a while the proficiency of a school. 

117. “The results of my Examination for sanads in December last, 
though better than that in June previous, was still low. Only one first 
Tahsili sanad could be given, and 30 out of 58 got no sanads , but only certi¬ 
ficates. The chief subjects of failure were not only in Urdu, English, 
Algebra, and Geometry, but also in the simpler exercises of correct Writing 
from dictation, in Arithmetic, and in the written explanations of the meaning 
and contents of parts of their Class-books. A rather interesting examination 
of their ability to teach showed results not always favorable to those who had 
been teachers before, nor even to those whose knowledge of the subject was 
best, but to a natural aptitude or pedantic spirit.” 

118. “ Normal Schools in Ajmere, Almoraii, and Etawah. —The 
Normal Class at. Ajmere seems to have been rendered somewhat unnecessary by. 
the possibility of getting teachers from Agra, recently manifested. The class 
contained 14 youths, some of whom lived on the school premises. Mr. Goulding 
is of opinion that it will still be useful for the supply of pupil-teachers.” 

119. Of the Almoraii ScnooL, Major Smyth says:—“ This is now (and 
has always been) in a very satisfactory state, and deservedly popular, and this 
reflects great credit on the teacher, Nunnoo Mul.” The expenditure on this 
school admits of the maintenance' of only 4 pupil-teachers, at Its. 4; but the 
Inspector hopes to add to his resources by the transference of a sum now spent, 
at Srinugar, without direct-appeal to the Government. 

120. .The Normal Classes held in Etawah School have relieved the Agra 
School of many students from Bundelkhand. There wire 41 in all,- of 
whom M came from Etawah, 9 from Humeerpore, 15 from Jluinsie, and 6 
from Jaloun. 

t m 

. 121. The Female Normal Schools at Agra and Futtehpore are doing 
their work quietly and well, in the opinion of the Inspectors. 

123. Of that in the 3rd Circle Mr. Griffith says“The little experimen¬ 
tal Normal School for women established last year in the Futtehpore District 
is going on satisfactorily. This year two teachers have been Employed from 
this institution. Measures have been taken to remove it to Benares, witb a 
view to extend its operations.” 
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Section IV.— Private Schools under Inspection. 

124. Summary. 


DESCRIPTION. 

No. 

No. on 
Rolls. 

Average 
dally at¬ 
tendance 

Expense. 

Imperial. 

Local. 

Collagen 




! Rs. 

A. 

P 

Rs. A I* 

Schools, Jligher Class j 

4 

1,275 

1,100 

18455 

4 

0 

43,862 11 ! 

Ditto, Middle Ditto, 

121 

11,456 

9,534 

85,518 

0 

7 

92,714 11 

Ditto, Lower (Aided) 

47 

,269 

2 574 

14,883 

0 

0 

16,012 5 1 

Ditto, Ditto (Unaided) 

5,071 

58,168 

51,391 

1,142 

4 

2 

2,38,848 8 

Kemalc Schools 

68 

2,239 

1,922 

14,465 

0 

0 ; 

18,119 15 : 

Normal Ditto 

2 

87 

| 77 

2,475 

0 

0 

6,058 3 1< 

Total 

6,313 

76,494 

66,598 

1,36,968 

8 

9 

4,16,206 8 < 


In 1865-66 the expenditure on schools under this section was—Imperial, 
Rs. 1,26,628-11-2; Local, Its. 1,07,850-11-11. 


126. With reference to the general condition of these schools, I quote the 
following from my letter No. 210, dated 25th April 1867, which recommended 
the renewal of the grants:—“ All the schools, with one exception, have been 
examined during the year by the Inspectors or Assistant Inspectors, and I 
have myself inspected schools where a particular enquiry into progress or 
management seemed necessary ; and among such, cases I may mention the 
American Methodist Episcopalian Mission Schools at Shahjahanpore and the 
American Presbyterian Mission School at Mynpoori, the grants to which 
were temporarily curtailed or suspended. The Inspector’s Reports on which 
this kind of action was taken were objected to as unfair by the managing 
bodies ; but I have satisfied myself that the state of these schools was beyond 
all question deserving of condemnation, and the measures taken have already 
produced good results. I am happy to say that during the year now passed 
(1866-67) the state of the Aided Schools has been almost universally one of 
sound progress and improvement. The only exceptions to this are some of 
the American Methodist Episcopalian Mission Schools in Moradabad and 
Bijnour. ” 


127. There are three institutions only 


among 


Schools. 

t--- 

f 7 

■ N ’ 
of ( an 
delates. 

Division 

1 

1’assfd 

Division 

o 

Divihioii 

3. 

Total 

St John’s College, Agr^ 

6 

l 

2 

0 

3 

Jay Naiftin’w College, Benares 

4 

0 

0 

1 

l 

Victoria College, Agra 

9 

• 

0 

l 

1 

2 

Total 

19 ^ 

1 

3 

V_ 

_ 

7 j 


3 in the second, and 2 in the third. 


them which send up as 
yet candidates 
for the Calcutta 
University En¬ 
trance Exami¬ 
nation. Their 
names, and the 
results'"' of the 
Examination for 
1866, are given 
in the marginal 
schedulewhenee, 
1 was in tho first division, 
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Section V.— Scholarships. 

131. The allotment of Scholarships for 1867 was sanctioned to the extent 

noted in the margin—a 
column showing last year’s 
figures being inserted for 
comparison. This allot¬ 
ment of Scholarships is an 
expressive index of the re¬ 
lative tuitional strength 
and popularity of the in¬ 
stitutions under examina¬ 
tion—the awards being 
made solely and entirely 
on the percentage of marks 
gained in an examination 

simultaneously conducted, without respect of College ;—that is to say, a boy 
at Ajmere who gains 50 per cent, of the marks is entitled to the same 
Scholarship as a boy at Benares in the same class, who gains the same percen¬ 
tage. From the above Schedule it will be remarked that the success of the 
Agra College during 1806 (Scholarships for 1807 represent work done in 1800) 
is far beyond what it was in 1805. Bareilly College shows a falling off, and 
Ajmere likewise. 

132. The amount recommended for disbursement in the form of Scholar¬ 
ships of Rs. 3 to students 
from Tahsili Schools who 
pursue their studies at one 
of the Colleges is Rs. 4,644 
for the year 1807, as per 
marginal statement, which 
also shows the correspond¬ 
ing allotment in 1806. 
This, added to the total of 
the marginal exhibit in the 
preceding para, makes the 

total Scholarship assignment in 1807, Rs. .21,197. 

133. In allotting Scholarships to. the students of the Colleges, the only 
guide is the result of the Calcutta University and the Departmental Examina¬ 
tions. The Syndicate of the Calcutta University pass students who gain over 
30 per cent, of the full marks. I have taken the higher average of 35 per 
cent, as qualifying for a pass in the Department Examinations,—that is, as 
qualifying to hold, or continue holding, a Scholarship. The following extract 
from my letter No. 1005, dated 18th February 18(57, to your address, is inserted 
here as explanatory of the, general system of award under this head:— 

134.. The allotment of Scholarships to students in the upper institutions 
is determined solely by merit, after a Paper Examination, held yearly in 
December, to conduct which a Board of Examiners is appointed by His 
Honor. Tliis Board consists of Examiners in English, in Mathematics, in 
History, Geography, and Moral Philosophy, and in Oriental tongues, 
according to the course of study prescribed by the Calcutta University. 1'his 
Examination is*uniform for all the Colleges and*Collegiate Schools, and a* 
Report, with lists of marks, &c., is submitted to me by each Examiner; and 
these lists form the basis pf allotments of Scholarships for the year succeeding 
that binder report. It will thus be seen that the comparative progress of the 
schools is easily ascertained, according to one definite standard of excellence, 
viz., that prescribed by the Calcutta University in its selection of subjects; 
and inasmuch as the allotment of Scholarships is made solely with reference* 
to the marks gained, no matter where the student is studying, it follows that* 
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the amount given to each institution as a whole is in some sort an index to 
the comparative success of its tuition. 

135. “ In the allotment of Scholarships for last year (1866), no single 

student received a Scholarship who had not gained upwards of 40 per cent, 
on the total in all subjects, and decided failure in any one subject caused the 
rejection of the claims of students otherwise distinguished.” 


Section VI.— Employment of Students. 


137. Tho following Schedule is an analysis of the amalgated Statement 
prepared in your Office of persons employed for the first time in 1866 by the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces, as concerns Natives only:— 
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24 

7 
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7 

3 

1 
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31 

28 | 

' 3 

0 
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130 

1 

71 j 

15 

41 1 

33 | 



138. I remark upon this as follows:— 

(1.) Of the 130 Natives employed, 92 are Hindu and 38 Mussulman — i .«?., 
70 per cent. Hindu to 30 per cent. Mussulman nearly. Mr. Plowden’s Report 
on the Census of 1865 gives l-7th only as the proportion of the Muhammadan 
population of the North-Western Provinces. The inference is that, in pro¬ 
portion to their numbers, twice as many Muhammadans as Hindus entered 
the service of the Government in 1866. 


(2.) In 1866, of 130 Natives employed, rather more than 66 per cent, 
were educated at Government or Aided Schools; in 1865, of 102 Natives 
employed, about 42 per cent, only were so educated : I have, therefore, to record 
what I cannot, but consider an improvement in the distribution of patronage. 
Nevertheless, the fact that 77 per cent, of the Natives appointed in the Revenue 
Department were privately educated—in other words, that the preference has 
been given in that Department to Natives educated privately —calls for expla¬ 
nation, and should, I am of opinion, be noticed as unfavorably contrasting 
with the practice found possible in other branches of the service.* 


Section VII. —Tiie Study of English. 


139. My remarks under this Section should, I conceive, be confined to a 

report as to how far the 
study of English has 
progressed during the 
year. This must, for 
some time to come, be 
estimated chiefly by the 
number of schools and 
scholars and, as to stand¬ 
ard of attainment, by the number of persons who pass the Entrance Examina- 



No of 

No of Students 

No who Matn- 


Schools 

of English 

eulated, C. U. 

i -- . - 

1866-66 

122 

9.757 j 

34 

1866-67 

184 

13,355 

35 


• Since writing the above 1 have been nddiossod by the Suddor Hoard of Revenue (28th May) on this subject. It 
is the wish of the Board to encourage young inon trained in Oovernmout Schools as far os practicable; and they suggest 
in their Annual Roport (para 135) that, not only may a system of examiuation be managed by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment, but that the studies of the schools be brought into closer adaptation with the requirements of the service. 
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tionof the Calcutta University. The annexed Table gives these numbers with 
all possible correctness, as far as the Government Schools and Aided Private 
and Anglo-Vernacular Schools, are concerned. 


Section VIII.— Books. 


141. The following is a list of the Books sanctioned for printing and 
purchase in the year,— viz., 1,37,702 copies, at a cost of Rs. 17,011 only :— 


No. 


1 

o 

3 

1 

5 

G 

7 

8 
0 

It) 
11 
12 
13 
1 1 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
21 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

10 

11 
-12 
13 


Name op Hook, 


Ainn.li Timkli Numa (Part I ), 

1'irnt Geography 
Map of Cawnpoie District 
Do. of Etnwah Do, 
liinalah Q.iw.iid Partni 
History of Hindustan 
llisalah Qaw.ucl-i-Urdu (Part IV ) 
Vnlyankoor 
Snfmtool Masadur 
Kshntia Chundrika (Part I ) 

Quissiili Soomjpore (Part II ) 

*28 Pictures of Animals, each 
Gi.ide Lesson Hook (Part I ) 

Do. Do. (Part II) 

Do. Do. (Part III.) 

Mubadi-ul-IIisab (Part IV.) 

Map of India 

Muntakhibat-i Didti (Part III.) 

Headings hi English Pootiy (1st Sonus) 
(taint. I’r.ik.ish (Pint I.) 

Natijah Talinr Ekl udus (Part I.) 

Ditto Ditto (Part II) 

Cooly Naina 

Qawaid Zabim Angrezi 

Hitopdesli 

Minhaj-ut Tallin 

History of Hohilkliand, ill Urdu 

Itibas Timui Nasak (Part I ) 

Cliota Hhogol Hastamalak 

Oyan Chalisi 

Sooiajporo-ki-Kahani 

Clints, Jam Jahan Numa 

English Primei 

Hhasha Clnndiodiy 

Hlsalah Gal t'hongan Altgrezi 

Aklil.upi Nasn, in Puisi.ni 

Howard’s Kudmientny English Giainniar 

ltisalah Q iw.ud-i Ihilu (Part I ) 

Joogmiia Alum (Part 1 ) 

History of Hindustan i Part I ) 

Hitnpde-Ji 
Political Economy 
Tieatise on Earming 





Number of 
Copies. 

Coet. 






Rh. Am. 

P. 

.. 

.. 

t , 

6,000 

1,192 15 

0 

., 

.. 


500 

40 5 

0 

.. 

,. 


600 

119 5 

6 

• • 

.. 

... 

500 

132 12 

3 


.. 


6,000 

1,226 9 

9 


,,, 


2,000 

523 9 

7 

... 



1,000 

325 12 

> 



... 

10,000 

1,219 13 

9 




5,000 

334 3 

9 




10,000 

502 12 

9 

, 



1,000 

56 8 

6 




1,000 

467 4 

0 




2,000 

375'0 

0 


... 


2,000 

683 5 

4 




1,000 

291 10 

8 




5,000 

491 4 

0 




500 

51 0 

0 




2,000 

1 U 5 

0 




2,000 

109 3 

9 




10,000 

1,220 10 

0 




363 

113 7 

0 

... 



273 

84 2 

0 




2,000 

288 13 

9 




100 

225 0 

0 



... 

100 

180 0 

0 




1,000 

250 0 

0 


.. 


1,000 

312 8 

0 

, . 



10,000 

1,368 2 

1 




5,000 

371 1 1 

4 




5,000 

92 4 

7 




1,000 

52 6 

2 



... 

8,000 

337 0 

6 




20,000 

627 8 

8 




5,000 

83! 5 

4 




5(H) 

127 9 

0 




100 

102 0 

0 




5,1X10 

375 1 

6 




5,000 

231 6 

0 



, . 

2,000 

193 1 

R 




3,000 

HI 9) 0 

3 




2,000 

185 0 

4 



... 

133 

299 4 

0 




133 

192 8 

0 




1,37,702 

17,011 0 

11 


112. Rook Soles by the Curator, l)r. Walker, through indents made by 
the Ins])ee*tion Department, are registered below• 


Tor.il 


Copies 


1,62,609 


Value. 


Hs As. P 


23,170 9 1 


The corresponding Table for 1805-06 gave the number of copies as 1,97,230, 
and the value as Its. 27,782 odd. This year the sales extend over eleven 
months only. It is curious to remark, as regards the general transactions of the 
Depdt, that Rs. 64,483 odd is the total of sales effected in 1866-67, according' 
to Dr. Walker’s Report, while for the twelve monfhs of 1865-66 the-transactions 
amounted to Its. d 7 ,196 odd only. 


25 
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Conclusion. 

143. I feel justified, after a careful review of events and facts, in regard¬ 
ing the year under review as not only one of progress, but of preparation for 
considerable future advancement. Among the upper institutions, the success 
of the Benares College and the Ajmere Collegiate School, standing as it were 
on the extremes in point of intellectual and social advancement of the provinces, 
is most satisfactory. Middle Class Schools, which have been created by the 
desire of learning English generally expressed, have been well attended, and show 
signs of being permanently useful, especially at sadr stations, where they will 
in future assume the status and character of Zillah Schools. Schools of the 
Lower Class have maintained their influence, and there is no falling-off in 
attendance, or any diminution in vigor. Eemalc Schools have done well upon 
the whole, and present an encouraging prospect of creating positive good, 
however small may be the area to winch financial considerations necessarily 
restrict them. And lastly, the hope of creating more local and personal interest 
in the schools generally has dawned in the establishment of a system of 
District Committees. 




EXTRACTS 


FROM THE 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


IN THE 

PUNJAB AND ITS DEPENDENCIES, 

1866-07. 


2.—The total expenditure on Education for the year 1866-67 has 
been Its. 5,62,656, which is high compared with 
ReSedSigi f 866 . 67 Ifflperial 4,48,070 during the previous year; but shows that 

nearly Rs. 30,000 less than the Budget grant were spent, 
which saving lapsed as usual to Government. Two-thirds of this saving 
occurred in the grant-in-aid assignment, and the remainder on salaries of fixed 
appointments while vacant. The former arose chiefly from grants due to the 
Henry Lawrence Memorial Asylum not having been drawn during 1866-67, 
on account of uncertainty as to the amounts that could be claimed by that 
institution, as the point which was referred to Government was not finally 
decided till quite towards the close of the year. 

7.—Tho distribution of the actual Expenditure on Education during 
General distribution of Expen. 1866-67, under the throe main heads prescribed by the 
diturc - Supreme Government, is shown below:— 


Charoks. 

ExrsNDiTimi 

From Imperial Revenue 

From Local Funds 

Direction and its Subsidiary Charges 

• 

1,23,068 


Inspection and Ditto . 

66,951 

11,413s 

• 

Instruction ••• ••• ••• 

* 

3,72,635 

2,73,434 

• 

Total ... 

5,62,654 

2,84,847 (6) 


IV. J.-(6)=2,60,813 from Educational cess + 34,010 + 24 from other sources. 


Of the above charges for Direction, Es. 58,518 were spent on publishing 
and purchasing books for the Book Dep6t, which repaid Its. 46,500 into the 
Lahore Treasury, and Es. 16,368 in patronage of Literature, instead of some 
Rs. 5,000 only as in the previous year; so that the charges more strictly belonging 
to Direction have been only Rs. 48,182 as compared with Rs. 51,289- 5,000 = 
Rs, 46,289 during 1865-66. 
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8. The comparative Abstract of the General and Financial Statistics is 
appended in the usual Tabular form. I have not includ- 
luincini stntibtii'K. oti Indigenous Vernacular Schools, as the attempt to 

collect statistics regarding them has only been made 
for the first time during 186G-67, and I have not much confidence in the 
accuracy of the statistics obtained. 



be ' 
£ s 



/ 



1 (Jcmnmiont 
College* 


*2 Government Kill ah 
N honls 


3 Governin' nt T«*vv n 
Si hmds 


4 Government Village 
S* IihoIh 


i.ovuimionl Collide 
S« lands 


ti <i*)v 11 imient 1 iti 1 
^1 lands 


7 \nitd ( olkgi s 


8 Aided ‘'iipi nor 
S« hinds 


f 1*65 66, 

2 

• 36 ! 

( i860 67, 

2 

n I 

\ 1 sfl 5 66, 

1 24 

8,140 ] 

l 1M>6 67. 


7,9*22 

( 1st, 5 66, 

- 

6.999 

t 1 si,t, <)7, 

s2 

8,598 

\ 1S65 66, 

1 

1,710 

55.593 

1 1S60-07, 

1,060 

5 :,757 

\ 1st., 0l., 


6,8 tl 1 

( ]M,({ 67, 

296 

6.198 1 

1 isO'i-t.ft 

,, 

j 

4,780 1 

1HM.-67, 

22 

4,MM> | 

( 1S65 66 

j 

1. 1 

( l$0d-o7. 

1 

HI 1 

i 1st,5 66, 

18 

5 ‘297 ^ 

| 1 soo t,7. 

21 

4,7111 


29 

35,244 

•26 

38,154 

6.610 

l.tl.AHl 

0,753 

1,57,281 

5,852 

32,004 

7,181 

38,202 

45,07 1 

1,71,100 

4 5, 29fi 

1.69,698 

5 ill 1 

21,181 

5,534 

*21,901 

4.°8-, 

2,7M. 

4, 31.4 

2,68*2 


4,200 

11 

7,840 

4,001 

1,31,068 

4 000 i 

1,1 K«lt> 


& 

& 



O 


33,824 ; 
37,558 { 


1,21.788 
1,21. SSI 


19 Q‘2i ; 
21,5<W [ 


22 721 | 

24.712 1 


10 4S; 
8 SO 5 


150 
290 I 


H7 

5,5 to 


54.to t , 
69.847 t 




3 

2 


I 1 


! Annual Cost of h>i i atiso 
fac h Pupil 

I! 


0 Z 



o 


!i 

jj Total Coat 


Cost to 

Government 


7.668 |j 

I 


10,750 

15,126 


1,4*1,977 
I.J9 t*2(» 


1,215 a 1‘ 
1,467 7 8 


22 15 li 

23 | 4 7! 

I ' 1 

5 I 7 «, 

5 1 T 


I 

l jo Pi 

*1 hi iV 


| 

1,166 I 5 7 
1.444 j Ml 0 


1 R j 6, 9 

18 I 7| 14 



0 lOl i 

0 • 8 y 


13,619 

13.035 


13 

II 


4 

[ s 

1 

0 

ii 

5 

3 

;i5 

! 

| 

4 

1 


s 

0 


J 

7| 

0 

o! 

t> 

0 

9 

lli 

0 

1 

i ( 

i 

.350 i 

0, 

1 

37 

i 1 

4 


067 | 

5 1 

hJ 

| 

45H 

.12 

4 

32 ' 

i 

14| 

7! 

13 

13 

7 

« ; 

121 

O' 

12 

0 

1 


9 \i,Ud Middle ( l.i“V, 

i 1st; 5 60 

r , 

1 515 

1.2(-7 

•‘10,900 

4 2,lt04 

St la*fiK 

< 1 st,ti i*7 

' 71 

1 69/ 

1 289 

10 Aided Lnwn China 

( 1st,5 60 

, 

108 



Schools 

( 18MJ-07, 

2 

loo 

11»9 

2,172 

11 \nil d Female 

1 1 M»5 (;G 

t.9», 

12 72 r 

1 1 (II. , 


S< honls 

1 1M»t* 07, - 

(.51 

14,21: 

1 1,098 | 

j 

5s, | 2 1 

12 (unenumlit Vorin d 

i 1 SO5 60 


29 1 , 


'1,427 
r 292 

St liooln 

( 1 ->60 67, 1 

• 

2 tli 

1 t A ided ^ m Inal 

1 1st. , 6 , 


: 

1 


Sk IiimiIh 

( ‘ v| "* 67, 

1 

1(»7 t 

S'i | 
1 

44»,’i tJ7 

1 l Tlldli'r 1|I>UM Sj 1)0, ,) s 

1.5 (.f Jienl CM ddish- 
tmnls 

f '81.5 4,1. 

1 16*1*1* 4,7, 

( 1st.5 , i,, 

1 Ism.- d,. 


! i 

| ! 

! | 

j 

V OOS 

1 77 87 1 
2,01.132 

10 1 illicit ,Oll‘|| 

i 1 St.5 |.f. • 


i 



Jluihiin^s * 

( 1 si.O 6, , 


j 


16,902 ! 
1 

t Toi if a 

t iM, r , n\. 1 


1 II > IIS 1 

s4 1 hi i 

8,06,705 

1 IN lj-l.7. 

2 i4 r, | 
1 

1.62 9SH 1 

1 

j 

Sl'.t.OH J 

1 

9,19,068 I 1 


14,iiS7 
IS. 77 5 


21 

1 V 


61 2, 
3'H: 


11 1 If) 

6 ’ 2 i 


.319 , 

: nos . 


‘2*2,211 
45 tUS 


15 ‘287 
IS. 102 j 


‘ 2.100 

J 470 


2, KM) 


7) ! 


6 Ul 

6 ;i5 0 


3 hu' 21 

4 115' « 


16,775 !| 


62 

114 


1 i ! 

Il'l 1.1, 


S Si 


1) ■» 

•1 101 


; 11 ! 

0 


0 0 

1 : 9 


56 is 
78 , 


14 1 
s 0 


1 1,0 \ .<» 

1 *M» Ol*» 


11. .1 I 

11 , 1 ; 


25,(160 I* 
16 60J | 


1.64.070 2,31. 191 

6,02 647 *2.50,810 


! I 


9. This general result shows a decrease in the whole number of schools 


Doorcase of SoimoK ami Seim- connected with Government during the year, of ],33- 
lurs on tin* whole.. but the decline in the number of scholars is only 30* 

while the daily average of attendance has positively improved by 2,4-72. The 
decreaso of schools occurs chiefly among Government Village Schools both for 
males and females, and among Aided Female Schools. 
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10. The aggregate expenditure from all sources continues to show a 
Detailed distribution of ex- mai’ked increase of Rs. 82,203 beyond that of the pre- 
ponditure. vious year. The increase and, decrease of cost in various 

kinds of schools will be observed at a glance from the Table, and will be 
duly noticed hereafter, when I enter into details regarding each kind of 
schools. It is heic only necessary to explain that the enhanced expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 23,559 on general establishments, arises mainly from the larger 
amounts spent on patronage of literature and on purchase of books, &c., 
for the Government Central Book Depot, to which reference has been 
already made in para. 7. It should bo observed also, that Rs. 21,602 more 
than in the previous year have been laid out on educational buildings. Out of 
the aggregate expenditure of lls. 9,19,058, the Imperial Revenue supplied 
Rs. 5,02,047, and the Educational Cess Fund lls. 2,50,810, leaving Rs. 1,35,001 
to represent the amount spent from purely private sources and other local 
funds : of the last named sum l\s. 1,01,507 went to support the several Aided 
Institutions, and Rs. 31,031 towards the expenses of those under the direct 
management of Government. In the previous year of 1865-60, the amount 
noted as raised from private sources and other local funds was somewhat 
higher, viz., 11s. 151,201; of which Rs. 1,18,781 were spent on Aided, and 
11s. 32,423 on Government Institutions. It will thus be seen that the decrease 
of income and expenditure from private sources during 1800-07 happens only 
among Aided Institutions to the extent of Rs. 17,214. It will be satisfactory 
to Government to know that this decrease too is absolutely nominal, and arises 
solely from the accounts of the Ilenry Lawrence Memorial Asylum at Mur**cc 
not having been received in time for incorporation in the Annual Statistics. 
(For the reason of this, sec concluding clause of para. 2). The average income 
and expenditure of that Asylum may be set down at about 11s. 30,000. 


11. The annual cost of Education per head in Government Colleges still 

cost of Education m differ- remain9 > I regret to say, exceptionally high; in fact 
«ut kmds of institutions. somewhat more than last year. 1 his is owing to the 

coiii-gt-s dilliculty of inducing matriculated students to enter, 

and of keeping them at College after they have entered, without liberal Scholar¬ 
ships on which they can support themselves and families during the four years 
of College study. The final orders of the Supreme Government on the sub¬ 
ject of College Scholarships only allow of one-third of the number of students 
actually attending Punjab Colleges receiving such Government Scholarships. 
In the Aided College, too, it will lie seen that the annual cost of Education per 
head has nearly doubled, though still far below that of the Government 
Colleges. 


12. There is scarcely any variation in the cost of Education at Govcrn- 
, „ , „ •. meat Schools of all classes, while alnong Aided Sclfools 

Schools for Kuuchtioii. .■ */»»-» ij •* • 

the rates have lallen somewhat; viz., in superior ones 
from Rs. 33 nearly *to Rs. 27-12-0; and in Middle Class ones from Rs. 24-6-2 
to Its. 14-3-11. For the causes of the difference of cost of Education in the 
corresponding classes of Government and Aided Schools, reference may be* 
m$ule to paras. 11 and 13 of my last Annual Report for 1805-00. 


13. The cost of Education in Normal Schools has, I am sorry to observe 
inergased : viz., from 11s. 110 in Government Institutions 
. orrna .too-. 4 0 Rs. 149, and from 11s. 02 to 11s. J14 in Private 
Institutions: at the former institutions the increase is caused by the reduced 
average attendance of students during the year, and in the latter by the greatly 
enhanced amount of expenditure, although that is spread over a higher average 
of'attendance. 
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14 The following Statement shows the collection of fees for the past five 
years, and a steady though moderate increase in the 
amount levied at Zillali and Town Schools will be 
observed:— 


FKKS LKVIKD AT 

181)2-03. 

1863-04 

1864-6.) 

1805 GC. 

1806-67. 

Government Colleges 

i 

42 

412 

532 

596 

Government Zitluh Schools 

1 

4,090 

7,207 

10,182 

11,21)4 

11 635 

Government Town Schools 

1.093 

1,233 

1,273 

1,330 

1,511 

Government Village Schools 

3.036 

I 

3.997 

4,082 

3,782 

3.735 

Toial 

9.119 

12,539 

15,919 

10,908 

17.477 


Sections II and ITT. —Government Colleus. 


Statement of attendance, Ac, 
it Government College* 


lo. Tlie Tabular Statement of attendance, &c., at 
Government Colleges is as follows :— 


No of Institutions 

No. on the Roll* during I860 G7 

Average daily attendanco 


Total K* pend if ure 


{ From Imperial Revenue 
From Local Funds 



--- — 

G KNI RAL Em 4 A1 ION 

Lalioru, 

Delia 

i 

1 

12 

19 

10 

10 

18,214 

19,311 

214 

382 


lb. 


The prescribed Statement of the results of the Calcutta 
r . „ Examinations for all Educational Institul 

I unjab is subjoined:— 


Stiitimmt (if minmil result 
■it l'm\crsit\ Examination 


ta University 
ions in tlie 


ISO1-02 .. 
H02 03 .. 

] 803-64 .. 
tSlU-Ca . 

I X65-66 .. 

1 ■'OlW,/ .. 


Firm 

Am s E\ wiiN \rinv 

| Fntranck Examination 

5 

P 4 

■U (1 

T 

r.nv.i 

o 

3 

o 

y 

£ V 

o ~ = 

tZ 

it 

^ r 

w 

£3 

o 

o 

X. 

f v 

,T 

C t- 5 

£ I 2 

fa 

-2 ■* 

£1 

fa d 
+» 

F d 

c q 
u. 

•• 


1 

1 

10 

(") 4 

i 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

12 

7 

i 




35 

(«) lo 

10 



1 

43 

(4) 15 

16 

20 

5 

5 

73 

(«) 13 

' 8 

17 

4 

• 

. 81 

_ 

IS 

4 


(a) Including 1 School Master (4) Including 2 School Masters. 
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Details of above results for 
180G-G7. 


17. I give details of the above results for the year 
under review as usual:— 


First Arts Examination, December 1800. 


Names or Isstitutiohs. 

<n 

4) 

< 

-a 

'a 

§ 

o 

o 

o 

/a 

Paused lit 

1 Aim D IN 

1 st Division 

a 

o 

01 

10 

Q 

Tf 

a 

N 

3rd Division 

43 

Ju 

’bo 

a 

W 

C 

5 j 

E 

a 

rt 

TJ 

8 

if 

u 

1 

Mathematics. 

? . 

s§ 

IS 

4 » 

X 

..... “ 

f, 


1 


2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Government College, Lahore 











* 7 


l 

2 



2 

2 


Ditto Delhi 










College Department. Amencan Presbyterian 

\ < 

• 

. . 


3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Mission School, Lahore 










Totai. 

17 


2 

2 

1 5 

3 

5 

11 

3 


* 1 absent. 


Entrance Examination, December 1800. 


__ —-r— —- “ 

s 1 

Pasai i> i'n 



Fa n KD in 



TJ 

a 

a 

ri 


4 > 

to 

a 

O 

4 * 

o 

<4 

3 

Names or lairmirioNS. 

a 

cl 

tri 


o 


B> 

1 * 

CL 


U 

> 

P 


43 

3 

TJ 

J 

1 


Le 

o 

- 

I ^ 

1 

Q 

TJ 

o 

Tl 

£ 

r d 

I’D 

3 

'to 
i a 

w 

K~ L 

c tc 

a 

i 

"S 

a 

(ioi ernment ZiUnh Schoolft 


I 

j 



j 

i 



• 


1 

17 1 


5 

1 

10 


5 

c 

Delhi 

r> 

1 

2 

1 

6 


4 

10 

Lahore 









\ 


2 

2 





Amritsur • 1 










G 

1 

i 


1 5 

,, 

3 

3 

Goojerat 1 

i 

3 


^_j 


2 


2 

z 

Goojranwalla 

; 3 

1 

2 

1 





Mooltan 

1 

l 








/>, ,mtf A'del School*. 

• 

1 

| 

1 


I 

1 1 
s . 

*1 

1 

2 

1 

m 

St. Stephen’s CiTltege, Delhi 

1 7 

J 

; 

1 " C 

I 

3 

Jullundur hLs-ion School 

! r> 


•• 


1 5 



1 * 

Ijihoro Dii to 

!, r, 

1 ... 

1 


5 

• • A 

4 

4 

ii 







• 

Arontgur Ditto # • 

! < 

... 

1 


i 3 , 



• 2 

• 

1 3 

1 



: 3 


3 

3 

Amhalla Ditto 
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University School, Lahore 
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1 
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2 

Bishop’s School, Simla 
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1 




1 
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— 

. 

« 
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Teachers . ••• 




1 





• 








• 

Totai, 

81 

2 

16 

4 

47 

2 

2.i 

41 




* l absent. 
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18. At tho Calcutta University Examinations for Entrance and Eirst Arts 
introduced at the December Uist, a new Rule came in force by which suc- 

Caicuttn uiMUTsity E*innina- cessful candidates were divided into three instead of two 
tiona for Enhance and First divisions : at least one-half of the maximum of marks 

candidates mto three instead of being required lor a place in the hrst division, two-mths 
two diviaioim. f or the second, and one-third for the third. The Rule in¬ 

sisting on each successful candidate gaining at least one-third of tho maximum 
in each of the two Languages at both Examinations, of one-third in Mathe¬ 
matics for Eirst Arts, and of one-fourth in all other subjects for both Examina¬ 
tions is still strictly observed. 

19. Of 7 candidates from the Punjab for the First Arts Examination, 

„ . . .. , r . onlv 2 passed in the second, and 2 in the third division. 

Examination in Arts held De- This is rather below tlio average, as about 1 m 3 out 
comber is6B. 0 f a ll the candidates who appeared at that Exami¬ 

nation proved successful. The Delhi Government College, however, did very 
well, passing 3 out of 7, although 1 of the latter number was absent from 
sickness at the time of Examination The chief failures, it will he seen, were 
in Mathematics—no less than 11. English and History each added 5 more to 
the failures, and Mental and Moral Science also, and the Second Language, i. e., 
Arabic, 3 each. 

20. There were 81 candidates for Matriculation, hut only 22 passed ; viz. 

„ . 2 in the first, 10 in the second, and 4 in the third divi- 

Exammntmn oi tho Cuicuua sion. As on an average ol the wJiole ot Lie candidates 
Umvcraity held December i8h6. w j 10 appeared at this Examination nearly one-half were 

successful, the result as regards Punjab scholars must he considered decidedly 
unsatisfactory. Tho Delhi and Lahore Zillah Schools, in connection with the 
Government Colleges at those places, passed 0 and 4 respectively; Umrit- 
sur the whole 4 that it sent up, and Mooltan 3, 1 of whom was in the first 
division. The Goojerat Zillah School, with the 3 Mission Schools at Delhi, 
Lahore and Umritsur, and the Bishop’s School at Jutogh, each passed 1. 
The chief failures wore in English and Mathematics; viz., 47 in the former, 
and 41 in the latter , while in Geography there were 25, and in the second 
language, i. e., Urdu, only 2. 

Lahore Government College. 

Principal, —G. W. Leitncr, M. a., Pu. d. 

Lahore Government College . ProfcsSOV of Mathematics, -W. II. ClUnk. 

it* Educational suff. Assistant, Professor of Arabic ,—Moulavi Alamdar 

Boson. 


21. During the year under review Dr. Leitner, the Principal, was deputed. 
Dr Leitnor. tho iwipai at thc instance of tho Bengal Asiatic Society, to proso- 
was only engaged in College cute some philological enquiries into the languages 
work for about two month*. spoken on the N orthern borders of Cashmere. 

23. The number of students is still 12, classified as follows:—first year 

5 ; second 4; third 1; and fourth year 2. The average 
its attendance, ciaaaidcution, c. ( j a jjy attendance throughout the year has been 10, and, 

the annual cost of Education per head has fallen from Us. 2,351 to Rs. 1,846. 

24. Tho Zillah School maintains a status creditablo to Messrs. Beddy and 

Thompson, the head and second masters, whose services 
it* zniah school and branch- are 8 tiU employed to a large extent in tho College. 
«i auac.ic. The number of scholars on the rolls has increased from 

129 to 150, and the upper classes are well filled, there being 14 in thc first, 10 
“in the second, 13 in the third, and 19 in tho fourth. Forty-seven boys have 
, been promoted into these four upper classes during tho year. The numbers ofi 
the registers of the Branch Sohools have declined from 566 to 488, principally. 
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I believe, owing to other schools of the same stamp being started by one or 
more bodies of European and Native gentlemen who have formed or are form¬ 
ing what is called the Lahore University, or Anjuman, or Society for diffus¬ 
ing useful knowledge. 


Delhi Government College. 


Delhi Government College: 
its Educational Staff. 


Professor ,—V acant. 
-Moulavi Ziau-d-deen. 


Principal, —E. Willmot, n. a. 

Assistant Professor of Arabic,- 

The number of students in the Delhi College at the close of the year 
has fallen from 24 to 19, who are classified thus,—first 
Delhi College . attendance, year 6 ; second 8 ; third 3, and fourth year 2. Theavcr- 
4^0 c, i .i. ~c, age daily attendance has been 10. Owing to this decline 

in attendance, the annual cost of Education per head has risen from lls. 732 
to Us. 1,231. 

28. 


27. 


Delhi 
bran eh O'* attached 


Want of a sufficient number 
of Government Scholarship*, the 
first great draw hack to the suc¬ 
cess of the Government Colleges. 


The Zillah School flourishes as steadily as ever, containing no less 
than 421 hoys, of whom as many as 209 aro in the 
zdiah School and g upper classes. The first contains 31; second 28; 

third 29, and fourth 37. The Branch Schools are also 
admirably fulfilling their purpose of giving elementary instruction, and relieving 
the Zillah School of the humble task of teaching little hoys their A, B, C. They 
contain 858 scholars, and some of them teach up to the seventh class. Towards 
the close of the year arrangements were made for the further extension and 
improvement of these schools by means of the grant-in-aid system. 

29 Both of the Colleges have suffered for want of a sufficient number 
of Scholarships for the students. The Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment has ruled that Government Scholarships shall 
only he given (at the rates allowed in Bengal, viz., 
Rs. 27 to 32 per mensem for senior scholars who have 
passed the First Arts Examination, and Rs. 10 to 15 
per mensem for juniors who have only matriculated) to one-third of the num¬ 
ber of students actually attending Punjab Colleges. The mass of our students 
are poor, and burdened at an early age with family expenses. They have no 
difficulty with their general attainments and knowledge of English in finding 
employment, so that scarcely any but those who gain the few Government 
Scholarships offered will continue their studies in College. T have already 
pointed out in several communications to Government that the Punjab Colleges 
are placed in an infinitely worse position in respect of Scholarships than those 
in other Presidencies, and I refrain from entering further into the subject here. 
The only remedy left is to raise funds for giving private Scholarships in the 
Colleges ; but as an appeal lately made throughout the Punjab at the Jlon’ble 
the Lieutenant Govfanor’s suggestion met with no encouraging response, it 
is difficult to see how the requisite funds are to be procured ; hut f hope to raise 
them somehow. ' * 

30. The other drawback to the success of the Government Colleges in the 
Punjab is the want of a second European Professor in 
each. The appointments were promised when the. 
Colleges were first established three and Jialf years ago, 
hut they have not yet been finally sanctioned. The 
last orders on the subject received from the Supreme 
Government ruled that the appointment of a second European Professor could 
not be made until there wck) four College Classes. Since January last four 
classes have existed in each College; and although the number of students 
in some of the classes is smajl, yet each class, however small, requires separate 
tuition by European Professors, in from four to six distinct subjects of study. 
It is clearly impossible that tho work of each College can bo done by the 
Principal and only one European Professor. 

• 27 


Want of a second European 
Professor, tin* other great draw¬ 
back to tho success oC the Gov¬ 
ernment Colleges • 
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31. In both Colleges, and the Zillah Schools attached to them, English 
Sport* and games at both Coi- games and athletic sports occupy a good deal of atten- 

le « e “- tion during the cold season; and much credit is due 

as before to Mr. Thompson at Lahore, and Mr. Doran at Delhi, for the trouble 
they take to keep up a spirit of emulation in manly exercises among their 
scholars. 

32. The Societies for Debating and Essay writing at the two Colleges are, 
Societies for Debating ana I may say, practically at an end, and I doubt if College 

Kasay writing at an end. students will ever be able to find time for anything 

more than occasional Essay writing, and that only in their third and fourth 
years, in addition to their ordinary studies, until after they have passed their 
J3. A. Examinations. 

33. As no funds could be obtained for paying independent Examiners 
Half-yearly Examinations of during the year under review, the usual half-yearly 

Colleges. ^ Examinations of the Colleges were necessarily conducted 

by the Principals and Professors and myself, one subject being generally 
allotted to each; but as far as possible a different subject on each of the two 
occasions. The results of these Examinations were fully reported at the time to 
Government. They were, generally speaking, fair, and in some cases decidedly 
creditable to the Delhi College. 

Section IV.— Government ScnooLS. 

A. —Government Zillah Schools. 

36. The number of Zillah Schools continues at 24, and the number of 
zillah Schools• General statu- scholars has fallen slightly from 8,140 to 7,922 ; but the 

tus ’ **; daily average attendance is somewhat better than before, 

being 6,753 instead of 6,610, and the number learning English is also a little 
higher, being 6,070 instead of 6,022. The proportion of Hindoos to Mahoine- 
dans is almost unchanged, being 5,768 to 1,793. There is a healthy increase in 
the amount of fees levied; viz., Es. 11,636, as compared with Es. 11,264 in the 
previous year. The annual cost of Education per head has risen by a few annas 
only, being now a little over instead of a little under 23 Eupees. 

37. It has been necessary at some places, through the insufficiency of the 
cios.ng of Branches of Ziiiah Government assignment, to close ono or more of the 

Schools tor »nnt of Funds, ami branches of Zillah Schools, or to convert them into 
Wet.to “ildTs«“ooUL r ,,s poS8i ' Aided Schools, wherever local funds could be obtained 

towards their support. This has naturally produced a 
diminution in the attendance of these schools, which is likely to continue. Eor 
our efforts are now directed to the raising of local funds with a view to the 
conversion of as many branches as possible into Aided Schools, so that more of 
the Government assignment may be set free for improving the main Zillah 
Schools themselves. 

38. The interest taken by Local Committees of Public 'Instruction in the 
Services of Load Committees Zillah Schools varies considerably at different places, 

of Public instruction. from utter apathy to an intelligent and conscientious 

regard for their welfare. 

40. 


I haye pointed out during the year the very large numbers attending 
our Zillah Schools, and the very low rate of Education 
per head in comparison with other Presidencies, and 
have asked for an increaso of Es. 2,000 per mensem 
to the Government assignment for those schools, in 
order to provide additional and more qualified masters, 
urgently required to plac§ many of these schools on 
an efficient footing. The Government assignment for 
Normal Schools was fixed a year or two ago on the above considerations, 
but they are apparently not held applicable to the question of the proper cost 


Additional funds for Zillah 
Schools applied for. Supreme 
Government ruled that as average 
cost of each School already ex- 
i coded Rs 3,000 per annum, 
additional funds mu^t be ob¬ 
tained from fees, or other local 
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of Zillah Schools. For it has been definitively ruled by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, that as the average annual cost to Government of a Zillah School in 
Bengal is Rs. 3,000, that shall be the average limit of Government expen¬ 
diture on each school of the kind in the Punjab; and that as that limit is 
already exceeded, the cost of improving the existing Zillah Schools, and of 
establishing new ones (there are only 21 to 32 districts, though one in each 
district is the limit fixed by the Secretary of State)', must be defrayed from fees 
and other local sources. 

11. The Honorable the Lieutenant Governor accordingly ordered such 
moderate increase in the rate of fees to be introduced a 9 
increaew] rate nf fees at WO uld effect these objects. The rate of fees has therefore 

Zillah Schools introduced , . , , i ip , . . 

at close of year. been increased by one-hali more everywhere, and in some 

cases it has been doubled. The new rate came into effect 
only at the close of the year, and will no doubt show a much larger collection 
of fees in my next Annual Report. But when less than Rs. 12,000 have hitherto 
been raised during the year in fees at these schools, it is hopeless to suppose 
that Rs. 21,000 extra can be raised under the new rate during 1867-08, which 
is the additional sum required to render the schools efficient. Much less can 
a still larger sum be expected from that source, sufficient to hear the cost of 
opening new schools, and bringing their number up to the full complement of 
one for each district. 

42. Under late Rules issued by the Honorable the Lieutenant Governor 
for tho organization of Municipal Committees at all large 

MJnTrfl/Fu^nTa^bTkedT ^ owns * n ^ ie Punjab, Educational Officers have been 
eqmvMeut GranN’ii. aidfrom appointed members, and the attention of those Committees 
Govor.ii.ipnf t<> carry out tho i UiS b eon expressly called to the provision of the Act, 

extension of z.iuh Schools, under which Municipal Funds can bo legitimately applied 

to Educational among other objects. It has also been 
ruled by tho Supreme Government lately, that grants from Local Funds of any 
kind whatever, so long as they are voluntarily made, are eligible for a corres¬ 
ponding Grant-in-aid from Government I look now, therefore, to the assistance 
we may obtain from Municipal Funds, backed by an equivalent Grant-in-aid 
from Government, to carry out the necessary measures involving extra expen¬ 
diture for the improvement and extension of Zillah Schools. 

B.— Government Town Schools. 


46. The number of Town Schools is entered in the Returns as 82, instead 
General Statistics 71; but it would seem from Inspectors’ Reports that 

some of the schools promoted from tho village grade do 
not by any means strictly fulfil the conditions necessary for such promotion, so 
that much stress caiyiot be placed on the mere increase of the number of schools 
noted above, nor on the corresponding increase of scholars from 6,999 to 8,598, 
and of daily attendance frpm 5,852 to 7,184. There arc also 1,420 boys lam¬ 
ing English t ,in plft.ee of 1,107 only. There are 5,702 Hincfoos, 2,332 Mahome- 
dans, and 564 Sikhs, so that there is no appreciable Variation in the proportion 
of the different sects. * Tho fees collected in the previous year were its. 1,330, 
and in the year under review, Rs. 1,511. The cost of Education per head in 

lower; viz., Rs. 5-5-1, of which Rs. $ only 


these schools is a trifle 
Government. 


fall .on 


C.— Government Village Schools. 


48. The number of Government Village Schools has fallen from 1,746 to 

General Statistics, 4c. J ,’ 660 “ acc ordance with the policy, dis approved by 

Government, of weeding out all those which were badly 
attended and but little appreciated by the people, and of applying the saving of t 
expenditure thus effected to raising the salaries of the most efficient and' 
successful teachers that remained. The number of scholars on the rolls has ' 
decreased also from 55,593 to 53,757; but the daily average attendapee is even- 
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better tlian before, being 45,298 to 45,073. The proportion of each sect 
among scholars remains almost unchanged, viz., 26,823 Hindus to 21,264 
Mahomeduns, and 5,670 Sikhs and others. Those studying Urdu number 
45,275; Persian, 17,580; and Hindi, 7,705; besides 262, who are acquiring the 
elements of English. The collection of fees amounted to Rs. 3,735, as compared 
with Rs. 3,782 in the previous year. The annual cost of Education per head is a 
trifle lower than before; viz, R 3 . 3-11-11, of which only 0-8-9 falls upon 
Government. 


50. Rupees 46,602 have been spent altogethei 4 on school buildings during 

1860-67, Of this Rs. 14,200 were sanctioned for 
•ndi U SerL^.ig d ftV e 67 rted re P airs of existing buildings, and out of the balance of 

Rs. 32,402 4 town and 2 village school houses were 
erected at a cost of Rs. 5,415, while the balance was applied to the 
purchase of several Nuzool buildings used for educational purposes, and which 
have now permanently become the property of the Department. 

51. I must here notice a new arrangement that is being introduced, with 
the sanction of the Supremo Government, in the Dera 
Ghazi Elian District, for the improvement and extension 
of all middle class and inferior schools. Rupees 4,180 
per annum having been raised from private sources; 
viz :— 


New arrangements introduced 
iDto tlie Dem Ghnn Khan Dis¬ 
trict for the improvement and 
extension of Education. 


From the Municipal Funds of the Districts Rs. 1,500 

Increase to Octroi of Dera Ghazi Khan .. „ 500 

Additional $ per cent on Land Tax of District „ 1,600 

Contributions from Chiefs of Rajanpoie Su1 1 -Division „ 320 

B’urther additional £ per cent ou Laud Tax of Ditto ... „ 260 


4,180 


Government has given a grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,688 for the year, or Rs. 224 
to begin with. The ordinary assignment from the Educational Cess 
Fund for support of Vernacular Schools is to be amalgamated with the above 
sums, and the whole to form a fund under the Deputy Commissioner’s 
immediate management for the maintenance of schools generally throughout 
the district of a lower grade than the Zillah School. With the increased 
amount thus available, it is intended to open an Elementary English School at 
Rajanpore; to raise the salaries of teachers, particularly at the best Vernacular 
Schools, and so secure the services of really competent teachers even for Village 
Schools; and to carry out such other measures as may appear to the Educa¬ 
tional and Civil Officers most calculated to render Education popular and efficient. 
The amount available from the Educational Cc/'S Fund is fixed and invariable, 
but that raised from local sources will, it is hoped, in time become larger, and in 
time th<‘ Government grant-in-aid will also he proportionally augmented; and 
thus as the requirements of the schools naturally increase with the expansion 
of e'lueation, so will the pecuniary means of meeting them probably become to a 
larger extent available. To Lieutenant Wace and Captain Minehin is due the 
organization of this scheme, which certainly promises well, and inighjt advan¬ 
tageously be applied to other districts. I trust this brief notice may induce 
Deputy Commissioners, generally, to turn their attention to this, or some other 
means of raising funds from private sources, to he supplemented by Government 
grants-in-aid, and the whole to he applied along with the usual assignment 
from the. Educational Cess Fund, to the improvement and extension of schools 
under their management below the grade of a Zillah School. 


D.— Government Female Schools. 

The number of these has fallen from 333 to 296, chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of a ruling of the Supreme Government, that 
tho annual assignment from Imperial Revenue for 
Female Sohools, under the* direct management of District Officers, should 


62. 


General Statistic*, &c. 
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only be applied to those in which the majority of scholars were non-agricul- 
tunsts; that it should be limited to Us. 10,000 per annum, and should only 
continue for three years, i. <?., to close of 1867-08. At the end of that time 
the schools supported from this source must cease, unless arrangements can be 
made for carrying them on in future on the grant-in-aid principle. It was also 
ruled that the Educational Cess Fund can only legitimately be applied to the 
maintenance of Female as of Male Schools, primarily intended for, and 
principally attended by, the agricultural population. The number of scholars 
on the registers has fallen also from 6,834 to 6,198; but the daily attendance 
is little higher than before, being 5,531 instead of 5,363. There are 4,413 
learning Urdu, 1,764 Hindi, 921 Persian, and 110 the rudiments of English. 
The annual cost of Education per head has been reduced from Rs. 4-8-1 to 
Rs. 3-15-4, of which Its. 1-9-8 falls upon Government. 


E.— Government Jail Schools. 


53. The number of these schools continues at 22 : the number of prison- 
_ , „ . . , ers under instruction has fallen a little to 4,690, and 

General statistics, &c, . .. , . /, 

the average daily attendance has been about the same 
as usual, viz., 4,315. There are 4,398 learning Urdu, 284 Hindi, and 116 
Persian. The preponderance of Mahomedans over the other sects, remarked 
in the last two Annual Reports, has still further declined, their numbers being 
2,375 to 1,735 Hindoos and 582 Sikhs and others. 


Section V.— Private Institutions under Government inspection. 

55. The College Department of the Lahore Mission School has suffered, 

_ . t t , , like the Government' ones, from want of a sufficient 

r.vti o ego a a ore. num ber of Scholarships to induce students to stay 

through a long course of study, extending over four years from Matriculation to 
B. A. Degree, and also from secessions consequent on the conversion of one or 
two of the Mission scholars at Lahore to Christianity during the year under 
review. Hence the number of College students at its close has fallen from 15 
to 10, of whom 4 are in their fourth year; 5 in their second; and 1 in his first 
year. The annual cost of Education per head is shown to be Rs. 667, of which 
Rs. 459 fell upon Government. The only reason why this x*ate is lower than that 
obtaining in the Government Colleges' seems to be, that the service of the 
Missionary gentlemen, who act as Principal and Professors to the College 
Department of the Lahore Mission School, can be secured without remuneration, 
and a nominal charge only is made for them in the accounts of the institution. 

56. The monthly expenditure on regular Grants-in-aid made under Art. 

* V. of the revised Code, which stood at Rs. 6,293-8 in 
grlutT-L^d" r<gU ' ar mouthly the previous year, has advanced to 11s. 10,785-12-0 
• ddring the year under review. The net increase* has 
therefore Uden Rs. 4,492-4 per mensem. 

57. - The total amount disbursed on Grants-in-aid during l$6G-07 has 

... „ , been Rs. 1,36,252, as compared with Rs. 93,258 

>n-aid, ami corresponding expen- m the previous year. As staled in para* 57 oi my last 
AM«»d sdlooU rivute *° Uroe *'* Annual Report, the utmost attention has been paid to 

securing strict conformity from Managers of Aided’ 
Schools with the revised Code of Grants-in-aid Regulations, and the apparent 
deficiency in the expenditure on such schools from private sources, viz. Rs. 
1,01,562, as compared with the amount above noted of Grants-in-aid dishui-sed, 
arises from certain schools Receiving special grants, which are given withqut 
requiring an equal amount to be raised from private sources, and from some,, 
like the Bishop’s Schools for children of European descent, being allowed to 
accumulate funds for Endowment and Building purposes. 


28 
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A.— Private Schools of the Higher Class. 


58. Three new schools of this class have been added during the year under 
Ocmrei statistics, roviow: viz., Anglo-Vernacular Mission Schools at Mool- 

tan and Bunnoo, and a school for children of European 
descent of both sexes held at Murree during the summer, and at Rawul Pindee 
during the winter. This last is attended by such very young children that it 
will be more properly included among Middle Class Schools in future. The 
whole number of tho schools is therefore now 21, but the .aggregate of scholars 
on the rolls has fallen from 5,207 to 1,701, and the average daily attendance 
from 4,061 to 4,006. There are 3,002 Hindoo scholars to 1,271 Mahomedans, 
and 337 of other sects. The cost of Education varies a good deal according to 
the naturo of the school, those for children of European descent being naturally 
more expensive than the rest. 

61. Only five of all these schools, which are considered as teaching up to 

Oenemi prog^, &c. the University Entrance Standard, had hitherto actually 

passed candidates for that Examination ; viz., the Mission 
Schools at Lahore, Delhi, Umritsur, Jullundur, and Loodhiana, but to them 
must now be added Bishop Cotton’s School at Simla. Eor further evidence of 
progress among these schools, I must refer to the Inspector’s Reports, and 
Tabular Statements appended to this Report. I will merely say that, to the 
best of my judgment and belief, all are in their dillerent localities doing the 
best tlipy can to forward the cause of civilization and enlightenment, and that 
tin; Government aid ailbrded them is judiciously applied. 

B.— Private Schools of the Middle Class. 

62. The numbor of these has increased from 52 to 73, of which 53 instead 

General statistics, Su\ 40 arc now Elementary English Schools in connec¬ 

tion with Government Vernacular ones, but supported 

strictly on the Grant-in-aid principle. The aggregate o(f boys on the rolls has 
risen from 1,515 to 1,692; of whom 1,198 are Hindoos, 420 Mahomedans, and 
74 of other sects, and exclusive of Anglo-Vernacular scholars, who have 
been already reckoned among those attending the Government Vernacular 
Schools, to which Elementary English ones arc attached. Including the latter, 
the average daily attendance comprizes 197 purely English scholars, and 1,696 
Anglo-Vernacular, belonging to the Elementary English, and 1,092 to the 
other schools of this class; or in all 2,985. On the whole, too, 3,022 are learn¬ 
ing English, 2,187 Urdu, 1,325 Persian, and 371 llindee. The remarks made 
in the preceding paragraph regarding the value of Aided Schools of the higher 
class in promoting flu; interests of Education, are equally applicable in a minor 
degree to these Middle Class x4idcd Schools. 


C.—Private Scnoons of the Lowe,h Class. 

63. The grants paid by Government to the Society for DifTiiking Useful 

MMfci. Knowledge at Lahore, (1) for Vernacular Lectures, and 

(2) for its Library, have been entered under tills head, 
ds the object in both cases is, I believe, like that of Lower Class Schools, to 
tea6h the masses through the medium of their own Vernacular. There is 
besides one Vernacular School at Loodiana. 

64. In accordance with th<3 wishes of tho Honorable the Lieutenant 
Statistics of indigenous Governor, an attempt lias bqen mado, during the year 

Schools collected; but uto Rcaree- under review, to collect statistics of all Indigenous 
iy trustworthy. Schools in the Punjab. This has .been done through 

District Officers, as the inspecting agency of tho 'Educational Department is 
"far too limited to admit of their undertaking it. The District Returns were 
, directed to be sent to the Inspector by tho beginning of October, so that, during 
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his cold weather tour, he might be able to see such of the schools as would 
accept his invitation to come with neighbouring Government Vernacular 
Schools to his camp to be examined. The Inspector was requested to give 
rewards to such indigenous teachers and scholars as seemed to deserve com¬ 
mendation, and to endeavour, from such opportunities, as he and his Deputy 
Inspector could get during their tours, to test, and, if necessary, revise the 
District Returns. As a rule, however, indigenous Schoolmasters appear to 
have held aloof from the Educational Officers, and the Inspector and his Deputy 
can in practice do little or nothing towards testing and revising the Returns. 
This remark is especially applicable to the formal Arabic and Sanskrit Schools, 
in which religious studies alone are pursued, and the Koran and the Shasters 
arc the main, if not the only, text books. The Persian Schools, some of which 
are very good, seem more inclined than any others to accept Government aid 
and supervision, and it is hoped that the number of them, which will seek 
Government grants under Article XIV of the revised Code, will increase 
from year to year. Rupees 2.298 were laid out in grants of this descrip¬ 
tion during the year under review. I have included all Indigenous 
Schools in Statement No. VI. C., Private Schools of the Lower Class, but I 
have omitted their statistics from the General Statistics of Education through¬ 
out the Punjab, and refrain recapitulating them here, because I have no means 
of satisfying myself of even their approximate accuracy. 


D.— Private Female Schools. 

05. The chief additions to I his class of schools have been the Punjab 
Girls’ School at Simla for children of European descent, 
....a. , J28 sc jj 0O j s j n j.| ie s ea ik 0 te and 50 in the Kangra 

District managed by Native Committees under the guidance of the Deputy 
Commissioner, 7 more called the Lady Lawrence Girls’ Schools in the city of 
Umritsur, and 5 others at Mooltau, the last 12 being in connection with the 
Church Mission at those stations. Six schools managed by a Native Com¬ 
mittee under the Deputy Commissioner’s guidance atllunnoo have been closed, 
and those under a Native Committee at Umritsur, which were erroneously put 
down last year as 288 instead of 11 t, have now been correctly reduced to 11Q. 
The mistake only extended to the number of schools and not to the number of 
scholars. On the whole, then, the number of Private Female Schools has fallen 
from 090 to 051, but the; names of scholars on the rolls have risen from 12,727 
to 11,243, and the average daily attendance to a smaller extent, from 11,003 to 
11,098; of these 8,11L are Hindoos, 5,400 Mabomedans, and 393 of other 
sects. There arc 117 learning English, 3,703 Persian, 3,002 Urdu, and 8,507 
Hindi, including probably Goormookhi. The annual cost ot Education per 
head, viz. lls. 3l3, is higher at the Punjab Girls’ School than at any other of 
the schools for children of European descent, whether lor boys or girls. 
Considering that the Christian Girls’ School at Lahore too, in connection with 
the American Presbyterian Mission, is attended almost exclusively by Native 
children, Cl'i'e cost of education there, viz. Rs. 81, seems rather high. "With 
these exceptions, the cost, of Education seems moderate enough at these school", 
and the average on the whole is less than Rs. 5 per annum, ol which 11s. 2-13-9 
falls upon Government. 

• 

Section VI.—Institutions for special or professional Education. 

A.— Government Normal Schools. 

(56. The 7 Government Normal, Schools contained rather fewer students than 
usual at the close of the year under Review, viz. 279 
u™ era i stuti8t.es, Ac. • , instead of 294 as in the previous year; and the daily 

average has been only 236 instead of 209. The; Mahomedan students still* 
preponderate greatly, except at Delhi, being 173 to 92 Hindoos, and 14 ot other. 
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sects. All learn Urdu, and nearly all Persian; while the elements of English 
are studied by 108 and 13 read Hindi. Owing to the smaller attendance, the 
cost of Education has also increased from Us. 116 per head to Rs. 149, of which, 
however, only Rs 7 fall upon Government. This rate contrasts favorably with 
that ruling in the only Private Normal School of the same description, viz. 
that belonging to the Christian Vernacular Education Society at Umritsur, 
where each pupil costs annually Rs. 361, of which nearly Rs. 92 fall upon 
Government. 


General progress, 4c. 


67. These institutions continue to work as satisfactorily as can be 
expected. The great difficulty is to secure the willing 
attendance of good students, from among town and 
village teachers, or candidates for those posts, on the small stipends varying 
from Rs. 3 to 5 per mensem, which are allowed by Government for the purpose. 
There can be no doubt that the men who do attend the Normal Schools, with 
the exception of an incorrigibly lazy or stupid man occasionally received, are 
very much improved by their training; but it is to be regretted (though it 
can scarcely be avoided), that some of the best do not afterwards stick to the 
scholastic profession, but seek more lucrative employment in other Departments; 
while the vast majority have so little real love for learning for its own sake, that 
they make no effort to keep up much of the knowledge they have acquired, and 
before long fall off sadly in their educational attainments. I reported fully on 
these and other points connected with the Government Normal Schools, with 
reference to the Lieutenant Governor’s remarks in para. 12 of his review of my 
last Annual Report for 1865-66, and the explanations given in my No 412, dated 
5th December 1866, were considered satisfactory by His Honor, so that it is 
needless to enter into details again. 


68. In consequence of the term of instruction having been prolonged, and 

„ . , , some of the students who do not pass out of the pre- 

Decline in number of Normal . 

student* who hnve gained oer- paratory class in due time, hem g returned to their dis- 
afleates of qualification, explain- tricts as unsuited for the training of Schoolmasters, the 

number of students who have left tho Normal Schools 
with certificates of qualification has considerably decreased; viz., from 177 in 
1865-66, to 61 only during 1866-67. 

69. Of 1,852 teachers now employed in Government Vernacular Schools, 
Trained and untrained Teachers 1.285 have attended some Normal School, and with the 

*t present employed in Vemacu- exception of 219, who failed to pass, have gained cer- 
ur school*. tiAbates of qualification of one grade or another. There 

aro 155 now under instruction, and 412 still to be sent for training. 


B.—Private Normal Schools. 

70. To the 3 .Female Normal Schools under private management which 
(leperai Statistics, &c previously existed has been added 1 for male students 
'■ at Umritsur, which is in connection w.tli the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society, and under the management and personal tuition 
of Mr. 0. J. Rodgers, himself, 1 believe, a trained teacher from one of the Nor¬ 
mal Colleges at homo, who has been in India for the last three years, and dovotod 
himself to tho study of its languages. The attendance at this school is very 
small, the daily Uve rage being 12, and the cost of Education is consequently as 
high as 11s. 364 per head. The Female Normal School at Delhi, belonging 
to tho S. P. G. Mission, continues to work most successfully, and several of the 
students have gained situations as schoolmistresses jn the neighbourhood. Of 
the Female Normal Schools at Lahore and Umritsur, under the management of 
Native Committees, I know nothing, .except from Reports occasionally received 
at long intervals from those Committees; for the sehbols arc not open to Govern¬ 
ment inspection, and the interference of Educational Officers has been prohibit¬ 
ed. From one of these Reports lately received from Umritsur, however, l 
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gather that the students of the so-called Female Normal School are not women 
but men, who agree or promise to teach their female relatives, after they them- 
selvos have been duly educated. These men are provided with the usual stipends 
during their course of education. On the whole, there are at the 4 private 
Normal Schools, 107 students male and female, and the daily average through¬ 
out the year has been 89. Of these G1 aro Hindoos, 40 Mahometans, and 3 
others; 6 loam English, 20 Persian, 44 Urdu,’ and 57 Hindi. The annual 
cost of Education per head comes to Its. 114, of which Its. 37 falls upon 
Government. 


Section VII.— Scholarships. 


71. The final orders of the Supreme Government on the subject of College 
_ „ _, , ,. Scholarships were, that only one-third of' the students 

o ege c ours ips. actually attending Colleges in the Punjab, whether 

Government or Private, who had passed the First Arts and Entrance Exami¬ 
nations of the Calcutta University respectively, should receive them, at the 
average value ruling in Bengal for Senior and Junior Scholarships at Govern¬ 
ment Colleges. Under these orders, College Scholarships have been sanctioned 
for students from 1st January 18G7, to the value of Rs. 280 per mensem. 


72. The aggregrate number and value of Scholarships given in Zillah 
scholarship at Govern- Schools is a little higher than before, being 230 of 
ment Ziiiah schools. the va lue 0 f Eg. 404-8 per mensem, instead of 215 only 

worth Us. 382 per mensem. 


Section VIII.— Employment op Students in the Public Service. 

73. At the Lieutenant Governor’s suggestion I have compiled a Return, 
student* of Government showing as far as can be ascertained, the present position, 
Colleges and Ziiiuh School* and salary or income of all belonging to Punjab Schools, 
emu ; but pmuiy Vemacu- whether Government or Private, who have passed the 
iar scholars with difficulty. Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University. Omit¬ 
ting two Headmasters at the top of the list, it will he seen that one student holds 
a Government appointment of Ks. 200 per mensem, another of 120, and two 
Tutorships to Native Chiefs of 100 ; while all the others, except those continuing* 
their studies at some one of the Punjab Colleges, have taken up official 
or private employment, and are earning incomes varying from Rs. 90 to Rs. 25 
per mensem. These facts, and the statistics given in Mr. Willmot’s Report 
of the employment obtained by boys leaving the Delhi Zillah School during 
18GG-G7, hear mo out fully in the opinion I have always expressed, that the 
Native youth educated at our Zillah Schools and Colleges can always obtain a 
decent livelihood, even if their English attainments are hut slight. But it is 
by no means equally easy to find employment for the youth educated at our 
Vernacular Schools, because, in the nominations to Vernacular Offices under 
Government, no practical value is set upon many subjects taught in those 
schools, which cannot well be omitted from the curriculum without ignoring 
what are, I may say, universally held to be the elements of a liberal education 
by every civilized nation. The question of an Elementary Examination of 
candidates for subordinate Government employ, which was brought forward* 
some three years ago, with a view to obviating this difficulty, and was referred 
to an para. 68 of my last Annual Report for 1865-G6, appears to have been 
dropped. 


Section IX.— The English Language in Indian Education. 

7*4. The usual Table of the numbers learning English at Various kinds of 
The stagnation and in Educational Institutions throughout the Punjab, does net 
Rome casts decline of English show the same expansion of English Education during 
Education accounted for. 18G6-67 as in previous years. In the case of Government 
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Colleges and Zillah Schools, I attribute the stagnation to want of funds for 
Scholarships in the former, and for a larger aUd more efficient Educational Staff 
in tho latter, and for the extension and improvement of their Branch Schools. 
These causes, however, scarcely affect the Aided Schools, and the positive decline 
in the numbers learning English at such institutions, arises, to the best of my 
judgment and belief, from the panic, as it were, consequent on the conversion 
to Christianity of one or two Native scholars belonging to tho American Pres¬ 
byterian Mission School at Lahore. This has undoubtedly re-kindled prejudices 
against the study of the English language among Natives in many parts of the 
Punjab. And while on this topic, I cannot conscientiously omit to notice that 
a movement, with which to some extent I cordially sympathize, for promoting 
Oriental Education and encouraging Vernacular Literature, which was started 
at Lahore some two years ago, and during 1866-67 has been pressed, under the 
Lieutenant Governor’s patronage, upon tho attention of all Government Offi¬ 
cials and the Native Chiefs and Gentlemen of the Punjab, has had a bad effect 
on the progress of English Education; howover little such a result may have 
been expected or wished for by the promoters of tho proposed Oriental Univer¬ 
sity at Lahore. The injury, however, is certain not to be permanent. 


Studknts of Evuush at 


At titf clahf of 


lsae-ci. 

lfifij-llt 

1HC4 as 

1805-06 

1860-U7 

Government Colleges .... 


7 

31 

30 

31 

„ Zillah Schools 

2,510 

4,398 

5,605 

6,022 

6,070 

.. Female Schools ... ... ... 


53 

162 

188 

110 

„ Jail Schools 


31 

154 

1 


Private Aided Colleges 


... 

16 

15 

10 

„ Schools of Higher Class .. 

2,120 

2,538 

3,355 

4,277 

3,236 

„ ,, of Middle Class . . 

... 

... 

1,745 

2,451 

3,022 

„ „ of Lower Class . 

« 

898 

1,332 

... 


. • 

„ Schools, Female 


... 

102 

109 

147 

Government Normal Schools 



39 

79 

108 

Private Aided Normal Schools 





0 

Total 

5,834 

8,359 

11,269 

13,181 

12,740 


Purchase of Slock. 


Section X.—Book Department. 

75. During the year under review, tho books brought on stock have num¬ 
bered 1,28,408, and cost Rs. 42,497, as compared with 
1,64,265 and Rs.' 55,324 in 1865-66, which was an excep¬ 
tionally high year in this respect. Of the above, 52,802 were English books, 
worth Rs. 25,801; and 75,606 Oriental, worth Rs. 16,636. 

, 76. Books to the number of 1,00,352, and to the value of Rs. 32,727 have 
Supply of books to Branch supplied (luring 1866-67 for sale, &e., to District 

i>cp6ts,‘&c„ and amount cro- Dep6ts, Iload Masters, &c.; from whence Rs. 46,500 have 
d.ted to Government. been recovered, and paid into the Lahore Treasury on 
account of sale proceeds of the books supplied in that and previous years. 


77. 


The bond fide sales of the year under review have comprised 84,954 
books, &c., valued at Rs. 22,658being 13,900 less 
in number, and Rs. 3,567 less in value, than those 

of the previous year. 


Actual Bales. 
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78. Three thousand nine hundred and seventy-eight books, maps, Sec., to 
the value of Rs. 1,973,have been gratuitously distributed 
Books distributed for School f or us0 among Government Vernacular Schools; and 
and Library u»o and as pmoa. 9395 ^ wor tli lls. 3,664 j, havc been given away in prizes. 

Jails have also boon supplied with 958 books, worth Rs. 145. Books of reference, 
Sec., to the number of 726, and to the value of Its.. 3,288, have been sent to the 
Libraries of Colleges and the best Zillah Schools. Each Inspector of Schools 
has been furnisliedwith a Telescope and Magic Lantern with suitable slides, 
in order that they may be exhibited at schools and educational gatherings during 
Inspectors’ cold weather tours, or whenever a suitable opportunity occurs. 

79. In the course of the year, 57,672 books, worth 

Government Educational J{, S . 10,635, llUVC bcdl llfOUgllt Ollt at the Government 

Press - Educational Press in connection with my office. 

80. The following new books have been published by the Department:— 
Isharatu-l-talim, aManual of Method for Normal Schools 
New school and Teachers, compiled by Moulavi Karimu-d-din, 

Deputy Inspector Lahore Circle, under the guidance and with the aid of Mr. 
Alexander, the Inspector of Schools in that Circle. Nukat and Rukal-i-Qhaleb, 
a Brief Grammar and Letter Writer in Persian, by Newab Asudullah Khan of 
Delhi, Chirayh-i- hi (lay a t i. Moral Lessons in Urdu by Moonshi Muhammad Ali. 




EXTRACTS 


FROM THE 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

IN 

OUDH, 

1866 - 67 . 


II.— Financial and General Statistics. 

13. The following Statement shows the actual Expenditure during the 
year. Of the total outlay, 7 per cent, was for Direction, 8 for Inspection, and 
85 for Instruction. 



ExrENDlTORR DUBINO 1S00-07. 

OlIAKOFS 

From Imperial 

From Local 


Funds. 

1 unds. 


Rs. A P. 

Rs A. P 

Direction and its Subsidiary Charges... 

16,874 IS 11 


Inspection and its Subsidiary Charges 

17.89) 12 () 

093 O 0 

Instruction (including all Educational Expenditure notcoming 



under the above heads)... 

1.19,902 10 0 

80.930 3 4 

Total 

1,51,078 0 11 

87,UiM 3 4 


14. The Imperial Grant for the year (11 months) was Its. 1,69,286, of 
which Its. 1,54,678 was expended. Of the savings (Rs. 14,608), nearly all 
(Rs. 13,000) occurred under the head “ Grants-in-Aid.” The term “ Local 
Funds” includes all money expended on Education in connection with this 
Department, except the grant from Imperial Revenue. It thus comprises— 
(1) the Educational Cess; (2) Subscriptions by the Native Gentry ; (3) School 
Fees; and (4) the Private Resources of Missionary and other Private Schools • 
under inspection. Of these funds, those in the first two classes only pass 
through Government Treasuries, and- are Local Funds in the technical 
acceptation of the term. 

15. The following Statement shows Receipts and Expenditure on account 
of the Educational Cess during the year. The total collections were Rs. 45,077, 
against Rs. 23,926 in the preceding year. I explained fully in my last Report 
the principle on which this fund is expended, showing that a large outlay in 
training teachers is necessary before schools can be opened with any chance of 
success. I need add nothing now, but call attention to the fact that the expen¬ 
diture on schools,has largely increased, being Rs. 13,083 against Rs. 5,803 
in 1865-66.* * 


Tot * l 

i • 

Receipts 

1 

ExrBNDiTrsa 

Ralanec on 
31st March 
1807. 

• 

Hulunu* on 1 
May 1866 

• 

l Cl HH ( ollet tod 
jduring 1800-07 

Total 

On account 
of Normal 

Si bools 

On account 
of Villago | 
Schools 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

,Total 

Rs 

11, (>13 

Its 

45,077 

»_ 

Ha 

50,71!) 

Ra. 

ie,78t j 

it«. 

13,083 

Its 

1,800 

Rh. 

31,607 

1 

Ra 

25,052 


id. Subscriptions by the Native gentry of the Province amount to 
Rs. 59,426 this year, against Rs. 65,760 in‘1805-66. Of this sum Rs. 25,62!$ 
was for Canning College, and the remainder (Rs. 33,804) for general expen¬ 
diture in the districts which provide it. The latter is in the hands of local 
officers and subscribers. 

17. The total amount of fees paid by pupils in all classes of schools. ‘ 
during the year was Rs. 11,410, against Rs. 10,201 in 1865-66. 
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19. In the two following Statements the whole number of pupils are 
classified (I) with reference to social status, and (II) with reference to creed. 
With reference to Statement I, it should bo remarked that the Returns from 
Village Schools show only a distinction between agriculturists and non-agricul¬ 
turists, and the latter are all included in Column 9. Statement II shows that 
3,838, or nearly one-third of our pupils, are Mahomedans. Complaints aro 
often made that Mahomedans do not, as a rule, attend Government Schools. 
This is not true of Mahomedans in Oudh. The proportion is probably larger 
than that of Mahomedans to Hindoos in the whole population of the 
Province:— 


Statement I. 


Descbiption ofSciiools 

Talookdars. 

Zemindars. 

Cultivators. 

Merchants, Bankers, or 
Shop-keepers. 

Government Servants. 

Professional Men, includ¬ 
ing Writers, Doctors, 
Kaisths, Teachers. 

Artizans, as Smiths, Car¬ 
penters, &c. 

Others. 

-, 

Total 

1 



n 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

Village Schools ... 

• it 

. . . 

3,079 

• • * 

»• • 

• • • 

• • • 

4,383 

1 7,462 

Other Schools 

87 

596 

993 

] ,865 

1,122 

2,169 

432 

1,539 1 

8,803 

Total 

87 

596 

4,072 

1,865 

1,122 

2,169 



16,265 


Statement II. 






• 


Hindoo*. 

Mahomodans. 

Others. 

Total 

Pupils ... 

12,313 

3,838 1 

114 

16,265 


III.— University Examination. 

20. In December 1865, Oudh sent its first students to compete for the 
University Entrance Examination. This event, as an indication of educational 
progress, and a sign that the Province is making up for past disadvantages, and 
step by step advancing to an equality with the older Provinces, is interesting. ’ 
The following Statements show the results of th6 Examinations in 1865 and 
I860:— 

Statement I. 


• • 

. 

Ykaks. 

N umber of 
Candidates. 

Passed. 

From Government 
Schools. 

From Private 
Schools 

1865 ' 

1866 

11 

23 


6* 

6 
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Statement II. 


Names or Institutions. 

1 

N umber of Candidates. ' 

. ! 

Passed in 


Failed in 


1st division. 

2nd Division 

3rd Division. 

English. 

2nd Language. 

History and Geo¬ 
graphy. 

S 

< l> 

A 

* 

s 

Canning’ College 

i 

17 


4 

2 

10 


2 

6 

Fyzabad Zillali School 

4 

• 


•• 

3 

... 

2 

3 

Oonao Dido 

2 

: 

S 

1 

•• 


0 

•w 


1 

1 

Tot a i. 

23 

■ 

4 

0 

fyj 

15 


5 

If) 


21. The failure of the candidates from Eyzabad and Oonao Zillali Schools 
last December was a disappointment to the pupils and their teachers, but is 
really not surprising. Bovs usually take seven or eight years to reach the 
Entrance Examination Standard, whilst those who failed had not been reading 
live years, and, from a deficiency in the number of teachers in the two schools, 
had, for the year preceding the Examination, been left pretty much to them¬ 
selves. The circumstances of the two schools will be described further on: I 
need only say here that the unsuccessful candidates have resumed their studies 
with much spirit, and under more favorable circumstances, and will present 
themselves for examination again in December next. Of the 12 Canning 
College students who passed the Entrance Examination in 18G5 and 18GG, 8 
are reading for the Eirst Examination in Arts. 


IV. —Government Schools. 

23. The increase, as compared with the preceding year, is shown below:— 


JIesckiption oi- Institutions 




Government Schools 


1865- 06 

1866- 67 


Increase 



» 
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C3 
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13 
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fa 




Rs. 

Rs. 

107 

5,440 

4,552 

64,089 

34,418 

310 

11,407 

9,157 

59,911 

46,035 

CS 

i 

1 

5,967 

4,605 

Decrease 

4,178 

11,617 
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The increase is principally due to Village Schools opened during the year. 
It will be observed that the average attendance of pupils is 80 per cent, of the 
number on the rolls: this is somewhat less, than in the preceding year : but 
the falling-off is explained by the fact that the pupils of Village Schools, which 
now form so large a proportion of the whole, are frequently required to assist, 
in agricultural operations. Omitting village Schools, the average attendance 
is nearly 81 per cent., which for India is a high proportion. The attendance 
at Village Schools was 78 per cent. 

24. To save repetition, I insert here a general Statement of fees collected 
at Government Schools, instead of giving a separate Table under each class of 
schools :— 


Description of Institutions 

Hates < lmrgod 

Amount ot Fog 8 
colhu led dining 
ls6(J 67 




lis A. 1* 

h 

2; 

"Schools ol the Higher Class 

1 anna to 2 Ks. 

1,731 12 It 

M 




» 

Do. Middle Do 

3 pie to 1 lie 

1,185 11 o 

« 





r Tali sill .. 

0 pie to M annas 

450 1.3 j 

S i 

Do Lower Do. < 




(.Village ... 

3 pie to 4 annas 

080 0 7 


Total 

3 pio to 2 Rs. ... ... ... j 

4,018 12 2 


A.— Zillaii Schools.—(Schools of the Higher Class.) 

26. Zillah Schools are, on the whole, well maintaining their position—the 
total number of pupils, the average attendance, and the income from fees, 
although the latter is for eleven months only, being each in advance of last year. 

27. It is unfortunate that, with one or two exceptions, the sudder stations 
of Oudh are in themselves very insignificant places. Omitting Lucknow, where 
there is no Zillah School, Fyzabad is the only considerable town in the Province, 
and the school there has now 300 pupils, lloy Bareilly is a tolerably populous 
place, and the Government and Mission Schools together have 211 pupils, 
although both institutions are comparatively new, neither having existed three 
years. The attendance at both Fyzabad and Boy Bareilly will most probably 
still further increase. The remaining eight stations are scarcely better than 
villages. The number of pupils in these schools will, I hope, increase as the 
stations improve and education permeates strata of society not yet touched ; but 
we cannot fairly expect any immediate or rapid increase. In the Punjab the 
average attendance at the 21 Zillah Schools in 1865-06 was set down at 6,610, 
which gives an average of 275 per school. This large attendance has been 
attained within the last ‘two or three years by a system of Branch Sch?>ols 
located in populous mohullahs of towns in which Zillah Schools are situated : 
the branches are connected to some extent with the central institution,*and their 
pupils are therefore all counted in the Zillah School Heturn. Sudder stations 
in Oudh afford little scope for this system. 

. 28. As might be expected, a large proportion of the pupils admitted into 
superior schools leave without ever reaching the higher classes, and therefore 
carry away with them only a comparatively small portion of the instruction we 
are prepared to impart Atihe beginning of the past year the number of pupils 
on the registers of Zillah Schools was 1,395; during the year 91(J left, and 948 
were admitted—that is to say, 65 per cent, of the material on which our teachers’ 
work has been changed ‘during the year. It should, however, be remarked tha't 
a considerable number of the changes arise from a mere transfer of pupils from 
one school to another, owing to their guardians changing residence, or from the 
system adopted regarding Scholarships, which will be described further on. > In 
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such cases nothing is lost, for the boys resume their studies in one school just 
where they left off at the other. Again, it should be observed that there is a 
certain proportion of our students (which may be taken at from one-third to 
half of the whole), who come to school well knowing that Education is a work 
of time, and fully prepared to remain. Changes among this class of pupils are 
not frequent. I have watched the fluctuations in attendance during the year 
with much interest, and have taken pains to discover the cause and adopt any 
check which appeared practicable. Head Masters send every month a detailed 
statement, showing the age and social position of each pupil who leaves school, 
with the time he remained, and the cause of his removal. A large proportion 
are struck off the rolls for inveterate irregularity, resulting most frequently from 
poverty; then comes change of residence, “ obtained employment,” “ gone in 
search of employment,” “ father required him to work,” “ too poor to remain,” 
and occasionally “ gone to a Maktab” (Indigenous School). These are the prox¬ 
imate causes; but the real difficulty is the absence of a large middle class, 
intelligent enough to appreciate a superior education, and rich enough to keep 
their children at school. Government employes, especially those whose duties 
require a knowledge of English, form a nucleus of such a class, which is 
gradually being strengthened by the more advanced zemindars, bankers, and 
shop-keepers ; but as a rule these persons find it hard to give up the idea that 
the Education they and their forefathers have received is sufficient for their 
children; they arc beginning to send their boys to our schools, but think it 
unreasonable that we should want to keep them six or seven years. In some 
schools teachers have been told to levy a small entrance fine, and to raise the 
minimum monthly fee from one to two annas,—the object being to check levity 
and keep boys out who do not intend to make some effort to stay. I am, however, 
averse to going too far in this direction at present, lest we should debar really 
poor boys from obtaining the small amount of instruction which they can afford. 
I am convinced that even one or two years’ attendance at a school is very bene¬ 
ficial : a pupil learns to read easy Vernacular books, to write an ordinary letter, 
and work sums in “ the four Rules.” This is not to be despised; but it is not all 
the benefit he derives from his short career at school—he comes in contact with 
a superior civilization, grows accustomed to regular discipline and punctuality, 
imbibes a respect for Education, and for that refinement and civilization of which 
so many signs are apparent in a well-ordered school, and, lastly, gains impressions 
of the beneficent intentions of Government, which we may reasonably hope will 
remain in after life. I have no statistics to enable me to judge whether the 
attendance at schools in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces fluctuates {is 
much as that of schools in Oudh. In the Punjab there were 7,802 pupils on 
the rolls of Zillah Schools at the closo of 1864-05; during the ensuing year 
7,290 (or nearly 100 per cent.) left, and 8,250 were admitted. We are, there¬ 
fore, in this respect more fortunate tlian Punjab. 

Local Funds were expended as described in para. 18 of my last Report. 
The School Libraries, which are provided from fees, are slowly, increasing. 

31. In September last a general Examination of Anglo-Vernacular Schools 
was held—the four senior classes by means of written papers, the lower classes 
orally by tho several He^d Masters. It is proposed to hold a similar'Examin¬ 
ation every year, and to include in it, as soon as practicable, the more advanced 
Vernacular Schools. The marks gained for a First Examination are tolerably 
satisfactory. 

32. At the beginning of the year the course of studies proscribed for each 
grade of Government Schools was carefully revised,, and some changes made. 

33. From the first considerable practical difficulty has arisen frohi the 
fact of there being in Oudh two entirely distinct Vernacular characters—Urdu and 
Nagri—each having claims of its own not to be lightly neglected. The com¬ 
mon-spoken language of the Province is Hindi, with a large admixture of Per¬ 
sian words, tho proportion of the latter varying from a maximum in our law 
courts to a minimum in remote country villages. The written characters in 
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actual use are Urdu and Nagri, with its corruptions Kaithee and Mahajani. 
Urdu is easier than Nagri to write, and, being the character used in our courts, 
and a kind of lingua franca understood all over India, is most useful to boys 
in after-life. On the other hand, Nagri lias the more perfect alphabet, is far • 
easier to read, and is the Native dress of the Vernacular of the Province. Kaithee 
and Mahajani are merely corrupt forms of Nagri, the tops of the letters being 
omitted, the vowels wholly or partly left out, and the letters themselves muti¬ 
lated. I believe no such thing as a printed book in Kaithee or Mahajani exists ; 
but bankers, shop-keepers, and putwaris (village accountants) keep their accounts 
in these characters, and use them in their business correspondence. As a 
general rule, the persons just named cannot read the printed Nagri at all, 
and look upon it as rather a useless accomplishment. In attempting, then, 
to judge from present usage what Vernacular characters should be taught in 
schools, the case stood thus—all persons connected with courts and offices, 
all candidates for Government employment, all Mahomedans, and nearly all 
educated Hindus, use Urdu (the character introduced by the Mahomedan 
Rulers); Pundits and other Sanskrit scholars write pure Nagri; whilst the 
whole trading community adopt the corrupted forms mentioned above. 

81. Prom the outset Kaithee and Mahajani have been excluded from the 
course of studies, there being no books, and it being well known that a Nagri 
scholar can master the two written characters in a few weeks. As regards 
Urdu and Nagri, no favor was shown. A pupil, on entering a Zillah or Tahsili 
School, was allowed to choose either, and confine his attention to that exclu¬ 
sively. This proved to be practically very inconvenient, for, though the 
Urdu element preponderated largely, each class was broken up into an Urdu 
and Nagri section, requiring separate tuition, which, with the number of 
teachers available for each school, it was impossible to supply. Under the 
new scheme all pupils in Zillah Schools are taught Urdu, experience having 
shown that this, though essentially foreign, is, under present circumstances, 
far more popular than Nagri. Each class, however, from the fourth to the 
seventh, unless specially exempted, is sont for one or two hours a day to the 
Pundit, to learn to read and write the Nagri character. 

35. In the old Zillah Scheme English yvas not taught in the sixth and 
seventh classes. To make room for a moro gradual approach to the Entrance 
Examination course, the English Primer is now taught in Class VI. Persian 
Grammar and Reading have also been made a part of the course, with a view 
to improve the Vernacular Urdu. Native scholars are unanimous in the opinion 
that elegance in Urdu composition can be attained only by reading Persian, 
and they regard time spent in reading Urdu as thrown away. These views 
are no doubt exaggerated ; but, as there are a largo nmnbcr of Persian words 
and phrases in thej current language of the Province, a knowledge of Persian 
is doubtless useful, and* as it is moreover a very favorito subject among 
respectable Natives, Hindu scarcely less than Mahomedai\, the change is Ukely 
to be popular. * 

• 

38. At the beginning of the year under review, the sanctioned establish¬ 
ment tor Zillah Schools was—5 masters for Fyzabad, and 4 for each of 
the remaining 9 institutions, making a total of 41 teachers. In February 
last sanction of government was received to 3 additiorihl masters ‘for 
Fyzabad School, and 1 each for (iondah, Oonao, Sultanpore, and Seetapore, • 
making a total of 48. The number of classes at work, after reducing them as 
described above, was 58, and several of these, being very large, are broken 
into sections, so that the total number of groups for whom instruction has to 
be provided may be set down at 70. Tlie additional teachers recently sanc¬ 
tioned will bo most useful, and, with the aid of assistant masters and monit6rs 
paid from subscriptions and fees, Zillah Schools will now, I hope, be able to* 
go on smoothly for another year. 
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B.— Anglo-Vernacular Taiisili Schools (Middle Class Schools). 

42. There are 19 schools of this class. At 11 (i. e., one in each district 
English Teacher. except Lucknow) an establisliment as noted in the margin 
Urdu Do is maintained from Imperial Funds. At the remaining 8 

Nagn Do. schools the Vernacular Establishment only is paid by Govern¬ 

ment; but one or more English teachers, on salaries varying from Its. 25 to 80, 
are paid from subscriptions. Since the close of the year the sanction of 
Government has been received to grants-in-aid from Imperial Funds to the 
extent of half the cost of the English departments of 4 out of the 8 schools. 
The principle thus sanctioned is important. 

44. These schools have maintained their popularity and usefulness. The 
total number on the rolls, average attendance, and amount of lees collected, 
show a decided improvement on the preceding year. In 5 schools the aver¬ 
age attendance is slightly less than in 18G5-GG, in 3 it. is the same, wliilst in 
11 schools it has increased. 


45. The total Expenditure on the 19 schools for the 11 months was 
Rs. 25,938, which was made up thus :— 


Its. 


From Imperial Funds 
„ Subscriptions 
„ Fees 

„ Other sources 


17,108 

7,300 

1,180 

15 


Total .. 25,008 


Each pupil cost Its. 1G-4-6 for the year, of which Government paid 
Rs. 10-12-5. 

4 G. In schools of this class we endeavour to give a good Vernacular Edu¬ 
cation, and, in addition, sufficient English to fit. a man to be a clerk or to fill 
similar positions requiring ability to road, understand, and copy any ordinary • 
English composition. Till this year the course of studies was the same as for 
the lower elas.ses of Zillah Schools. As, however, the object of the two kinds 
of institutions is different, it was thought desirable to draw up a separate scheme 
for schools of this class, complete in itself, and yet such as could be got through 
in about five years. Use is made of the Vernacular as a medium for imparting 
knowledge on general subjects, wliilst English is read merely as' a language. 
The scheme now used provides that Urdu or Nagri may be selected (according 
to locality) as the principal Vernacular, in which instruction is imparted in 
Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Mensuration, and the elements of Algebra 
and Geometry. The second Vernacular, however, is not entirely neglected. 
Wherever practicable, each class learns to read and Write it. English Reading 
and "Writing arc taught in Classes I to IV, and English Grammar in Classes 
I. and II. 

» 

48. It will be observed from what has been said that these schools- cannot 
be condemned, as such institutions sometimes are, for giving only a “ smatter¬ 
ing of English.” Whatever may be thought of the value of “ a little English,” 
none can object to the substantial Vernacular education at, which we aim; bat 
it may well be doubted whether the imperfect knowledge of English gained at 
such institutions is so worthless, or the process by which it has been acquired 
so little deserving of respect, as is sometimes imagined. The study of a foreign 
tongue is, and always has been, considered good mental discipline, and a ‘ very 
proper part of School Education. There seems nq reason why English, which 
to Natives of India is a most difficult language, should be an exception to this 
rule. But, besides the mental training involved, there are many practical 
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advantages connected with 1 lie study of English, even to the extent practicable 
at such schools as these. It leads, in many cases, to profitable employment, 
opens the way to closer and easier intercourse with the ruling race, and gives 
to those who have inclination and ability to follow up their studies, the key to 
a literature which is certainly not less valuable to a Native of India than any 
foreign literature, ancient or modern, is to Englishmen. Nor must it be sup¬ 
posed that none of the pupils at these schools do follow up their studies. 
During the past year the more advanced Tahsili Schools have each sent 2, 
3, or 4 representatives to the neighbouring ZiHah Schools, and there is every 
probability that those who show special ability will in due time find their way 
to Canning College, and eventually become as good English scholars as can 
be found anywhere in India. 

52. The Inspector makes the following general remarks regarding schools 
of this class :—“ It has been found very diilicult to keep the Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools in good working order. To manage them efficiently, the Head Master 
should possess an amount of English knowledge which can rarely be got for the 
money available. Hitherto no suitable men have been produced in this Pro¬ 
vince, and it has been necessary to import them from the North-Western 
Provinces and Bengal. Drawing them from their Native land implied paying them 
more than they could get at home. Men who have received an English Educa¬ 
tion object to being sent to out-of-the-way plan's. If a man is really worth 
having, he will soon find more congenial employment elsewhere. In a few 
years plenty of well-educated young men will be coming out of our own 
schools, and these will be very glad to serve on small salaries near their own 
homes.” 

53. The difficulty above alluded to is one that must arise where Education 
is in its infancy. Imported labor is always expensive, and wo may look for¬ 
ward with confidence to the times when more efficient teachers will be available 
at the salaries we offer. At the same time it should be remarked that we have 
little reason to complain of our present teachers. With few exceptions, they 
have dono extremely well. 

C.— Vernacular Tahsili Schools. 

The average attendance has risen from 0(55 in 1805-60 to 812 in 1800-07,* 
or more than 20 per cent. The attendance is oVer 80 per cent, of the average 
number on the rolls. Each pupil costs nearly Its. 10 per annum, of which 
Government pays Its. 8^. 

The Practising School connected with the Normal School Lucknow, has 
now 80 pupils, and is a useful institution. The students of the Normal School 
attend in turn to learn their practical duties, and considerable pains are taken 
to make the institution as good a model as possible. 

. Village Schools. 

Two hundred and three new schools have been opened during the year, and at 
its close 7,403 pupils were under instruction. Of the, whole number of schools, 
100 have only been open seven months, and 102 more only three months. It 
takes sonic time to get the full confidence and respect of the villagers, so thattho 
attendance is less than it will he : nevertheless the Statement shows an average 
of nearly 28 hoys per school. As the majority of the schools have been 
open less than a year, the average expenditure (Its. 40) per school is not to be 
taken as the normal rate. The average ordinary cost of Village Schools will 
probably eventually be about Its. 100 per annum per school. 

6 §. It may be well here to state briefly what ive hope to be able to 
accomplish in this direction when the cess is fully levied. The ee’ss is expected 
to yield about Its. 11,000 per* district per annum. Of this, Its. 1,000 will bd 
absorbed by the Normal School, and about its. 1,500 for books, rent, repairs, 
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&c., leaving Us. 8,500 for teachers, which, at an average of Rs. 100 each, will 
give 85 village schools per district, or 1,020 for the Province. The area of 
Oudh is about 23,000 square miles. Deducting the area of towns, which aro 
provided with superior schools, and jungles, which will require none, we may 
set down the area of the agricultural districts at 20,000 square miles. This 
gives one village school to every 20 square miles— i. e., we shall be able to 
place a school, under a well-trained and fairly-paid teacher, within two and a 
half miles of every child in the province. 

6G. In my last Report I described the courso of studies for Village 
Schools, and though some of the text books have been changed, the course is 
substantially the same. With reference to this subject, the following general 
direction is given at para. 7 of the “ Instructions to Deputy Inspectors — 
“ Dr all schools the Deputy Inspector’s first efforts should be to secure good 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. Ho will insist on the reading being slow and 
distinct, and intelligible to a person without a book. Teachers should be urged 
to pay particular care to the Handwriting. Copy-books should be used in every 
school, and special rewards given for neat and distinct writing. Writing from 
dictation should be practised frequently, and the senior boys should bo taught 
to write letters, petitions, &c. In Arithmetic accuracy and neatness should be 
required.” 


G7. With very few exceptions, the teachers now in charge of Village Schools 
have been trained in the Normal School Lucknow. I stated in para. 41 of my 
last Report that the salaries of Village Teachers varied from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per 
mensem, and expressed an opinion that less than Rs. G ought not to be given to 
--- --—- - a man “ supposed to be capable of 

Number of Teachers. Salary of each. instructing the rest of the village.” 

____ In these views the Chaff Commis- 

. sioncr was pleased to concur. The 

2 ? Teachers at .. B«. io per mensem. marginal note shows the salaries 

63 ” 7 8 drawn at the close of the year— 

» ••• ” e ” ' ^ s - 10 being the maximum, Rs. 6 

” ” ” the minimum, and the average 

. : -- -Rs. 7]. 


G8. With a view to induce respectable men to offer themselves as candi¬ 
dates, and also to regulate the 

o 

promotion of deserving teachers, 
a scale of salaries* lias, with the 
approval of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, been now fixed for each 
district. This will lie made known, 
and both candidates and teachers 
will then understand exactly what 
to expect. Promotion from one 
grade to another will he made when the schools are examined in the cold season 
by the Director or Inspector. 

69. It is satisfactory to be able to report that, with few exceptions, the 
teachers sent out from the Normal School do great credit to that, institution, are 
appreciated hy the villagers, and are doing much good. It would be unreason¬ 
able to expect no defects, considering 1 hat the schools are all new, are, for*the 
most part, held in very unsuitable, bouses, and that flic work of teaching is as 
novel to most of the masters as learning is to the great majority of the pupils. 
Nevertheless a good work has been w.ell begun. During the cold weather 
I personally 'examined about 20 of the village schools in Oonao. I found 
•over and over again boys who read before* me. a ‘Vernacular book of 
ordinary difficulty, who wrote correctly from dictation, worked Proportion sums, 







and had begun to study Geography, who, eighteen months before, had not learn¬ 
ed a single letter, and had no hope or intention of doing so. I invariably sent 
for the Lumberdars, and invited all the village to hear me examine, and my 
conviction certainly was that a large number of the people appreciated the means 
of Education placed by Government within their reach, and were grateful for 
them. Very many are no doubt still influenced by old customs and traditions, 
and fail to grasp the idea that their children are to begin to read and write. 
The feeling is, however, not that Education is to be despised, but that it is too good 
for them. Strange to say, some such feeling seems to prevent many from 
sending their children to school who readily admit that learning is a good thing 
and would like to obtain it. I believe an order, making Education compulsory, 
would rather be welcomed by many who have not the moral courage or energy 
to take the first step and shako themselves free from the customs of their 
forefathers. 

70. The Junior Inspector, Munshi Durga Prasliad, writes thus of Village 
Schools in Oonao, which he examined carefully :— 

“ The readiness with which the people assembled round us to witness the 
Examination, the pleasure their countenances expressed in seeing their boys’ 
abilities tested, the willingness which the generality of the Zemindars show in 
rendering assistance to our schools, the increased attendance and amount of 
fees collected, are all sure proofs that our schools are held in high estimation 
by the people generally. 

“ There are indeed some localities where the people object to our system of 
teaching Vernacular books only; but such places are comparatively few, espe¬ 
cially consisting of towns or large villages, which are peopled by the richer and 
higher classes : there is no such objection amongst tlio agricultural and poorer 
classes, which form the great bulk of the population of the Province. It is 
gratifying to sec amongst such people some of our school boys read and write 
fluently, and solve sums in -Tractions. The only objection that I heard from 
these people was that their boys could hardly spare time from agricultural and 
professional labours to attend school.” 

Female Schools. 

72. The statement of Government Schools given at para. 22 includes 6 
Female Schools. These have been opened during the year, and must be i*egard- 
cd as experimental. 

73. It was thought desirable, when this department was organized three 

years ago, to postpone any attempt to open Government Schools for Native 
females till Education had made some progress. Liberal grants were, however, 
offered in aid of any effort which might be made either by Natives thepiselves 
or others on their behalf. Excepting Missionaries, nono responded to the offer. 
Still, the success of tho Missionary Schools in Lucknow showed that there was 
no insuperable difficulty jii getting pupils, and it seemed likely that, if Govern¬ 
ment Schpols were opened and all expenses paid, a commencement might be 
made without further (itnay. To put this to the test, 0 schools have been 
opened, during the ‘year,—one at Hydergurh, a second at Shalialfad, and 4 
more in the city of Lucknow. These are placed under tho care of trustworthy 
persons, and the result is being watched. The year closed with an aggregate 
of 83 pupils. * 

Normal Schools. 

74. At the beginning of the year under review there were 2 Normal 
Schools at Lucknow and Fyzabad—the latter being, however, only a temporary 
auxiliary of the former, where there was not sufficient accommodation for the 
full number of students. The expense of stiperintending two institutions bore 
heavily on the Cess, and, on estimating the receipts for tho coming year, it was# 
found necessary to curtail expenditure on Normal Schools, to provide for 
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increased charges of Village Schools. After the December Examination, 
therefore, the students at Fyzabad who had failed to obtain certificates were 
removed to Lucknow, and the former institution closed. 

75. The Normal School includes a Senior and Junior Department. The 
former consists of a small number of students preparing for Vernacular 
Tcacherships in Zillah, Tahsili, or other superior Schools. The number is 
limited by the demand for teachers of this kind, and seldom exceeds 10 or 
12. The Junior Department consists of a much larger number of pupils, 
who are being trained as teachers in Village Schools. The number is regulated 
by the state of the Cess Fund. Students are lodged and taught free, and, with 
few exceptions, receive an allowance for food and clothes. At the close of the 
year there were 10 students in the Senior Department, each of whom received 
Its. 0 per mensem from Imperial Funds; and 190 in the Junior Department, 
of whom 11)1 receive each its. 4 per mensem from the Cess. 

76. I explained in para. 47 of my last Report that, by order of Govern¬ 
ment, the cost of training Village Teachers is borne by the Cess, whilst the 
cost of training Tahsil and other Teachers is met from the Imperial Revenue. 
The two Normal Schools cost during tho year (including stipends to students) 
Rs. 24,359, of which Government gavo Rs. 3,011, and the remainder was 
derived from the Cess, &c. Each student cost 11s. 91-9-2, of which Govern¬ 
ment paid Rs. 14-11-3. Omitting the students’ stipends, eacii cost Rs. 45-10-3, 
of which Government paid Rs. 12-6-7. 

77. Half-yearly Examinations are held in July and December, and certi¬ 
ficates awarded according to the results. During the year 210 students gained 
certificates and were appointed as teachers. The following Statement shows 
the number of certificates of each grade which were awarded :— 


Tahsili Certificate, First Class . ... ... ... 4 

Ditto Second ditto ... _ ... .. 10 

Total ... 14 

Village Teacher Certificate, First Class ... . . ... 99 

Ditto Second ditto ... ... . . 127 

Total ... 226 


78. As each successive set of students pass out of the Normal School, 
their places are taken by others, who are, as a rule, brought from the district to 
which they will eventually return as School Masters. Caro is taken, whilst 
guarding against tho danger of overrunning the funds, to adjust matters so 
that no unnccessa’-y delay should occur in establishing schools, as tho 
Cess provides money for their support. Quarterly Statements aro furnished 
by the District Revenue Officers, showing the progress made in collecting 
tho Cess, and, as soon as funds are-available, a Vernacular notice is issued, and 
copies distributed as widely as possible by Tahsil da rs, Police Officers, and School 
Masters, through the district from which candidates arc required. The object 
in view, the qualifications required, and the conditions offered, are "clearly 
etated, and persons who wish to enter the Department are told to register their 
names at the nearest Tahsil, and present themselves for examination on a 
certain date at places selected for their central position. The Head Master 
of the Normal School, or some other intelligent officer, visits the several centres 
for examination on the date fixed, and successful candidates receive orders 
to proceed to the Normal School. The plan of seftding round an Examiner 
has been found necessary, as on one or two occasions, when this was omitted, 
and candidates were selected by Tabsildars, many,-on arrival at tho Normal 
. School, were found incapable of learning, or otherwise disqualified for the work 
of a Teacher, and, after wasting the time of the Masters and drawing stipends 
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for some weeks, had to be discharged as hopeless. In districts where Deputy 
Inspectors have been appointed, the duty of selecting persons for the Normal 
School is entrusted to them. 

79. Candidates for Village Teacherships, before admission to the Normal 
School, are required to be able to read and write one of the Vernacular 
languages correctly, and preference is given to those who, in addition, know the 
simple Rules of Arithmetic. It is an encouraging sign that not a few now come 
up for examination who have previously commenced the study of Arithmetic in 
order to ensure their being selected. In the Normal School they study Arith¬ 
metic, Mensuration, including Practical Surveying, Composition, Geography 
(especially of India and Asia), Grammar, and the History of India. They receive 
lessons on the art of Teaching, and practice in the Model School. When every 
district is supplied with teachers, I propose to keep students two years in the 
Normal School, instead of one; and, as we shall also, as Education spreads, get 
candidates with more information to begin with, the standard of Village 
Teachers, and therefore of Village Schools, will gradually be raised, till they 
become all that can be desired. 


V.— Private Schools under Government Inspection. 

82. The increase, compared with 1865-66, is 7 schools and 512 pupils, 
as shown below :—• 


Lnstitutioms 



Numbrr of In¬ 
stitutions 

Average Number 
of Pupils on Rolls 
during the year. 

Private Schools .... 

j 1865-66 .. 

! 180(5 07 .. 

•• 

03 

70 

3,201 

3,713 


Increase 

■■ 

7 

542 


A.— Private Schools of the Higher Class. 


84. The four institutions noted in the margin are included under this 

. head. Eight students of Canning College, who 

A a MifiR K .on°sehoo] Hosamabad have passed the Entrance Examination, are now 
o. Misaion School, WazoergunKc. reading for the B. A. Degree. Strictly speaking, 
Haraitch Mission School they should be entered under the head “ Colleges 

but as it is difficult to separate the expenditure of the College Department from 
that of the School, and as,’ with this explanation, no misapprehension can arise, 
it was thought best to let the Statement remain. 

85. The following extract from the Principal’s IleporGon Canning dollege 
describes briefly the progress of this important institution up to the close of the 
year:— 


“ Canning College, bounded by the Talookdars of Oudli, in memory oP the 
late Earl Canning, was opened on 1st of May 1864. During the first two 
years of .its existence the institution partook of the character of a superior High 
School; but during the last year it has developed into a College, with 8 
students in the College Department. 

• “ The progress made during the three years will perhaps tie most readily 
seen from the number of boys receiving instruction at the end of each year 
In December 1864, the number of boys was 336, with an average attendance 
of 73 per cent. At the end*of 1865 there were 456 boys, with an attendance of 
80 per cent. At the present time tho total number of boys is, 542, and the 
average attendance -in January last was 87 per cent. 

“ Tho fees paid by the scholars amount to Its. 270 per month. There are • 
71 free boys; the others pay from 8 annas to Rs. 10 each per month. The 
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College is open to all classes, but by far the greater portion of boys learning 
English are Hindoos— viz., 273. The Mussulmans number 105, and Christians 
19, 3 being Europeans and the others East Indians and converts. 

“ The College, as now organized, comprises three distinct Departments—an 
Oriental School Department, an English School Department, and the College 
Proper. In the Oriental Department no English is taught; but 45 boys read 
Persian, 30 Sanskrit, and 70 Arabic. In the English School 389 boys learn 
English, 383 Urdu, 3 Hindi, 32 Arabic, and 69 Sanskrit. The highest class in 
the English Department, consisting of 37 boys, is reading for the University 
Entrance Examination of the present year, while the second class, of 43 boys, is 
preparing for the Entrance Examination of next year. Both these classes are 
very promising. The remaining ten classes in the English School Department 
work out a graduated scheme, designed with the view of ultimately preparing 
them for the University Examination Classes. The College Department consists 
ot students who have matriculated at the Calcutta University, and who are 
continuing their studies with the object of passing the First Arts Examination 
and of taking the B. A. degree. These 8 students belong to different years, 
and have consequently been divided into two classes—the one preparing for the 
First Arts Examination of December next, and the other for that of next year. 

“ Twelve boys from Canning College have passed the University Entrance 
Examination 6 in 1865, and 6 in 1866. Eight of these under-graduates 
remain with us, 2 have obtained employment, and the other 2 have joined 
Calcutta Colleges to take up Law and Medicine. 

“ In connection with the higher classes, one of the chief objects of the 
founders ot the institution is being successfully realized. The design was that 
the usefulness of the College shoidd not be confined to Lucknow, but that the* 
institution should be thrown open to the Natives of the Province generally, and 
afford them the means of carrying on to a higher point the education they may 
have previously received at the Zillah Schools. The Schools of Fyzabad, 
Shahabad, Roy Bareilly, Oonao, and Gondah have each already 2 or 3 
representatives in the Canning College, and the probability is that in a few 
years time the above schools will be important feeders to our higher classes. 

“ With regard to the conduct and progress of the boys during the past year, 
while leaving the Reports of the Examiners to testify to the latter, I am happy 
to say that, on tin* whole, I am satisfied with their behaviour, and with tin* 
exertions made by them to reap the advantages offered to them.” 

B.— Private Schools op tiie Middle Class. 

88. The following Statement shows the number of institutions and the 
attendance at schools of this class for 1865-66 and 1866-67. The increase, it 
will be observed, is 4 schools and 202 pupils, whilst the "average attendance 
1 for 1866-67 is 212 more than for the preceding year 


Institutions ' 

Number of 
Institutions. 

1 

Number of Pupils 
on Rolls at close 
of tho Year. 

•Averngo attend¬ 
ance during 
tho Year. 

* C 1805-00 

12 

987 

077 

Private Schools of the fiddle Class 3 




C1866-67 

16 

r,189 

889 

Inobkask 

4 

202 

212 

- — ^ --— ----T_ _.-- 

-- _ _ _ _ J. 

_ __ _ 



‘ C.—Private Schools of the Lower Class. 

4 .* 92 - The Statement at para. 18 shows 38' institutions of this class 
with 1,325 pupils, against 36 institutions and 1,240 pupils last year. The 
Maharajah of Bulrampore supports 10 small schools, with an aggregate of 136 
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pupils, at villages on his estate: these receive no Government aid. A very 
inferior Vernacular School is maintained from the estate of the ltajah of 
Mahmoodabad. It is to be hoped the young Rajah, who was till recently 
a pupil in Canning College, will take some interest in the institution now the. 
estate has passed from the Court of Wards into his own hands. Nawab 
Nawazish Ali Khan, Taluqdar of Baraitch District, has, during the year, opened 
two Vernacular Schools at Nawabgunge Alliabad and Nasirgunge, villages on 
his estate, which have now 29 and 11 pupils respectively. Mentiou should also 
be made of the praiseworthy conduct of a man of much lower rank in life 
than those mentioned above: I refer to Bisshun Nath, a Jemadar employed in 
the household of His Excellency the Viceroy, who has opened a very useful 
little school at his Native village;, Shunkerpore Serai, Zillah Oonao. This 
school has now 33 pupils, and receives a small grant (Rs. 0 per mensem) from 
Government. 

In all Aided Schools some of the Government books are read, and in many 
the course of studies is identical with that of Government Schools of the same 
class. 

Private Female Schools. 

94. There 12 are Private Schools for Girls, with a total registered 
attendance of 325. Of these institutions, 1 is for E uropean and Eurasian 
girls, and 11 for Natives. The Lucknow Girls’ School has 47 pupils, 
daughters of the, poorer members of the Christian inhabitants of Lucknow or 
other stations. The instruction imparted and the general management of this 
very useful institution arc satisfactory; but the Committee are sadly crippled by 
want of funds, and can now take no child whose parents are unable to pay the 
full cost of her education. Efforts are being made to procure funds, and to 
place the institution on a more extensive basis. 

95. The 11 schools for Native females are connected with the two 
Missions mentioned several times in this Report. Ten are in the City Lucknow, 
and 1, which was open this year, at Roy Bareilly. The total number ol 
pupils is 27C. The Lucknow Schools have been two years at work, and appear 
to be successful, excepting the American Mission Ragged School. The pupils 
are all Mahomedans, and pardanashecn, and include not a few adults. The ladies 
of the Mission, who have charge of the schools, and take very great interest in 
them, report that their pupils have made creditable progress in Reading, Writing, 
and Needle-work. One or two of the more advanced have obtained employment 
as teachers in private families. I am not permitted to examine, these schools, 
but no objection is made *to visits by European ladies. There seems to be no 
doubt whatever that a good work is going on, and that the Government grant, is 
well spent. It appears that Native females, with whom the Missionar/ladies 
speak on the subject of Education, are generally anxious to leam, but are pre¬ 
vented by their husbands and fathers. 

96. Mrs. Rcuthers, wife of the Church Missionary at'Eyzabad, has ode or 
two promising schools, but has not yet applied for Government aid. 

Indigenous Schools. 

98. Indigenous Schools arc not included in the Statement^ accompanying 
this Report, as no reliable statements regarding them are available. Deputy 
Inspectors are directed to find out where such schools exist, and to visit the 
most important of them if they have time, the object being (1) to collect 
information, and (2) to endeavour to improve them. 

99. Very few Indigenous Schools of any kind exist in Villages; but in 
towns they are more or loss numerous. They are either Persian or Hindi. 
In the former boys leam to read Karima, A meed Kama, Gulin tan, Bostau, 
and other Persian works, and to write Persian and Urdu letters. They read no 
Urdu books, and do not attempt Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, or any of the 
subjects usually taught in Government Schools. The number of pupils is 
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generally very small. In Roy Bareilly the Deputy Inspector reports 36 schools, 
whose aggregate attendance is only 172. The teacher is usually a private 
servant of the patron of the school, from whom he receives food and two or tliree 
Rupees per mensem in eash. Hindi Schools are patronized by bunnias and 
other shop-keepers, and are often attended by 20 or 30 boys each. The 
• vide para 33 above curriculum of studies consists of the Kaithi* written 

character, the Multiplication-table, and a mechani¬ 
cal kind of Arithmetic, enabling the pupil to work out rapidly questions of a 
certain type in Proportion and Interest; No books of any kind are used; 
neither teacher nor pupil being able to read any printed character whatever. 

100. It does not appear that any great improvement in schools of 
this description can be made at present. The Persian teachers are, as stated 
above, generally private servants, and, so long as patrons are to be found who 
consider Persian all that is necessary, the course will remain what it is. The 
Hindi guru is paid to teach what the bunnia considers necessary, and, if he 
ceased to do this, pupils would cease to come. Moreover, his inability to read 
printed books prevents his adopting ours even if he wished. In some instances 
Hindi schools have been converted into Government institutions, and a trained 
teacher sent to give instruction in Nagri, whilst the guru continues to impart 
his own peculiar lore for a portion of the day. If he learns to read and write 
Nagri himself, he is promised admission to the Normal School. 


La Martiniere College. 

101. This institution is not under inspection, receives no aid from 
Government, and is not .included in the Statistical Statements. The Principal 
has supplied me with the following particulars:—At the close of the year there 
were 271 pupils on the rolls, of whom 186 were Christians (Europeans or 
Eurasians), and 85 Natives. All leam English, 230 Urdu, and 35 Persian. The 
Christian Department is held at General Martin’s house at Constantia, near 
Lucknow; the Native Department in the City. In the former there are 81 
foundationers, who arc fed, clothed, lodged, and taught free; 72 boarders, who 
pay from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per mensem each; and 33 day scholars, who pay 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 6 per mensem. In the Native Department there are 18 
foundationers and 67 day-scholars, of whom 59 are free. The College is not 
affiliated with the University; but the standard of the European Department is 
equal to that prescribed for the First Examination in Arts. The course for the 
Native Department is considerably lower. No pupils are at present equal to the 
Entrance Examination. The institution cost during the eleven months 
Rs. 72,792, of which Rs. 51,600 was derived from funds left by the Founder, 
General Martin. The remaining Rs. 22,420 was received from fees and the 
interest on savings of past years. 


, VI.— Scholarships. 

102. A scheme for awarding small Scholarships to deserving pupils in 
schools was sanctioned by Government in March 1866.. The objects in view 
were—(1) to encourage advanced pupils in higher schools to remain till they 
‘complete the course and pass the Entrance Examination; and (2) to enable 
deserving pupils of lower schools to proceed to a superior institution. The 
scheme, therefore, included provision for 30 Scholarships, at an average of Rs. 5 
per mensem, to be awarded to pupils in higher schools, and 60, at an average 
of Rs. 4 per mensem, for pupils of lower schools who wished to continue their 
studies at a more advanced institution. Qf the latter, 15 only are to be given 
each year for four years, till the whole 60 are absorbed, and then vacancies filled 
up as they occur. The scholarships are awarded to sthdents according to 
the result of the September Written Examination or of examinations held by 
myself and the Inspectors when we visit the schools in the cold weather. 
The amount available for the past year was Rs. 2,520. I have noticed above 
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how useful this fund was in enabling mo to remove pupils from inferior to 
superior Zillah Schools. The hope of securing Scholarships proved a powerful 
mcentive to industry on the part of both teachers and pupils. 


VII.— Employment of Students in the Public Service. 

,. 1( ? 4 - , , T *l is is onc of tllc heads prescribed by Government, on which informa¬ 

tion should be given in Educational Reports. No system has yet been 
introduced in this Province for throwing open subordinate Government appoint- 
ments to competition by examination. Should such a measure be considered 
advisable, and the examination be arranged to embrace, not special professional 
subjects, but the general branches of Education which are taught in ordinary 
schools, there is no doubt whatever that these institutions would become far moro 
popular than they are. On this point I quote the following remarks from the 
Report oi the Commissioner of llaiswarra Division:_ 

11 S ?J n ® t ! lin ?. mi ght be done, I think, to render the schools more popular if 
all the situations m the District Courts were bestowed by competitive examina- 
tions. A notice might be published in the district in which the vacancy exists 
that a particular situation is vacant, and that it will be bestowed on the success- 
fui competitor being a resident of the district, at an examination to be held on 
the 15th day after the issue of the notice. 

“ The questions might be framed so as to test the candidate’s general informa¬ 
tion. Anybody, whether he had or had not attended the Government Schools 
might compete.” ’ 


105. 


VIII.—The English Language in Indian Education. 



Number of Pupils 

Yfaes. 

learning English at 


tho end of the year. 

ISO 1-65 

2,171 

1805-06 

2,759 

1800-07 

3,577 


Education has made during the three vears this 
department has existed. It is now admitted that, 
whilst the masses of the population of India can 
only be educated through the medium of the verna¬ 
culars of the country, higher Education can at 
present only be obtained by studying English. 
Add to tills the f(ict that the study of a foreigp. 
language is of itself a powerful means of mental 
improvement, and the increase in the number of 
English scholars must be considered a matter of congratulation. It is a 
eurious fact that a large number of the people of this Province have so soon 
learned to value English* In nearly all Anglo-Vernacular Schools in Oudh 
the boys would, if permitted, give the whole time to their English lessons; and, 
when examining Vernacular Schools, I have been repeatedly asked by Ltipils 
and parents to send an English teacher, it being generally* added that a com¬ 
pliance with tliis request would double the attendance. No doubt the motive 
generally is hope of provable employment. In not a few instances, however, 
the object is to* enable the learner to converse and correspond with European 
officers. Several talookdars keep private tutors for. their sons, with the same 
object in view. * . 

106. The following Statement shows the number of pupils learning each 
language at the close ol the year, and the total number under instruction ft 
will be seen that 22 per cent, learn English. The causes wfiich make ifrdu 
more popular than Hindi have been noticed above (vide para. 33). As Viliam • 
Schools increase, the proportion of Hindi will no doubt become larger. 


• 

Nt'KllEB 01 POlIlfl AT THS OLOSB 01 TBS TUl Wno lEiEN 
« 

• 

Total number of Pupil*, • 

Englmh 

Urdu. 

Hindi 

Persian 

Sanskrit 

Arabic 

3,577 

10,137 

7,702 

1,920 

• 

120 

16,265 


3-1 
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IX.— Book Depot. 

107. The arrangements for supplying educational books continue to work 
smoothly. English books, maps, &c., are procured from England, Calcutta, or 
elsewhere. Vernacular books, except a few of which the copyright is reserved, 
are printed in Lucknow. There is a dep6t connected with my Office, from 
which the stores kept for sale by Head Masters of Zillak Schools are supplied. 
The first cost of stock and all incidental expenses are charged to a fund of 
Bs. 10,000 provided in the Educational Budget, and the produce of sales is paid 
from time to time into the Government Treasury. Deputy Inspectors obtain 
supplies of Vernacular books direct from the printer, and pay for them from the 
Cess. They supply Village Teachers, and deduct the cost, minus two annas 
per Rupee discount, from the teacher’s next month’s salary. During, the year 
39,162 books, maps, &c., were sold for Rs. 5,885, being an increase of about 
7,000 books, &c., and Rs. 1,000 value, over the preceding year. Including 
books, &c., distributed as prizes, or supplied gratis for school use, the total 
number issued amounts to 44,564, worth Rs. 7,701. 

108. On revising the several schemes of study, some of the existing ver¬ 
nacular books were considered defective, and it was thought desirable to revise 
and correct some, and prepare subsitutes for others. The following new books 
have been prepared and printed during the year:— 

(1) .— M'ufid-ul-Mubtadi: anew Urdu Primer, by JBabu Ram Chandra Sen, Head Master 

of the Normal School, Lucknow. 

(2) .— Baran Prakasika: a new Hindi Primer, by the same. 

(3) .— Bidya Chakra: a second Hindi Reader, translated from the Urdu Daita-i-Ilm, by 

Pundit Prithee Dutt. 

(4 ) .-—Bharat Varshi Brittant: a Nagri translation of the Urdu History of India ( Waqeat - 

i-Hind), made by Pandit Magan Lall, of Canning College. 

(5) .— Patra Bipika: a Nagri Letter-writer, by Pandit Kali Churun. 

(6) .— Muntakhabat-i-Urdu, Parts I and II.: Urdu Readers. 

(7) .— Kdnun-ul-mdddrrisen: a Manual on Teaching and School Management, by Pandit 

Shco Narain, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Lucknow. 

(8) .— Qulzar Babistan: an easy Persian Reader. 

(9) .— Nigar Banish: Selections from the Persian Anwar-i-Saheili. 

109. Considerable inconvenience is felt from a want of good Urdu and 
Hindi maps. Those used in other provinces have been lithographed in India, 
and are confessedly very poor. Tho Calcutta School Book Society has published 
Bengali maps, but these are useless in Oudh. There are now thousands of Town 
and Village Schools in various parts of India in which good plain maps in the 
Persian and Hindi 0 characters would be most useful. If, would be a boon to 
Education if the Government of India should be pleased to arrange with some 
experienced European map-engraver to supply there requisites. To meet 
immediate wants, I have had a few good copies of maps made forTahsili 
Schools. As an experiment, also, a Native printer was engaged to lithograph an 
Urdu-Hindi map of the Eastern Hemisphere. The rosult is fair, but is, of course, 
immeasurably inferior to the ordinary English maps used in Elementary Schools 
at Home; these are engraved by European workmen of great skill and experi¬ 
ence, surrounded by all the appliances that modem ingenuity has devised, and 
there is no doubt but that equally good maps in Oriental characters could bo 
made by the same agency, if the Indian Government undertook to buy a fair 
number of copies. 



EXTRACTS 


FROM THE 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

IN TUB 

CENTRAL PROVINCES, 

1866-67. 


2?.~Financial and General Statistics. 

7. The actual Expenditure during the year was as follows* :— 



From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 
Funds. 

« 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Direction and its Subsidiary Charges ... 

16,658 6 1 

275 0 0 

Inspection and its Subsidiary Charges 

Instruction (including all Educational Expenditure not 

51,687 8 0 

2,264 5 9 

coming under the above heads) . 

88,116 14 3 

2,31,730 2 3 

Total . 

1,56,462 12 4 

2,34,269 8 0 


8. The amount expended on instruction in the different grades of schools 
is given below:— 


Class op Schools. 

_ 

u 

y 

Pupils on the Rolls. 

! 

1 

Average daily attendance. 




• 


• 



'Higher Class 


• 

i 

241 

228 

H oq 

Middle Qlass 

A 

# 

9 

1.743 

1,142 

is 8 

»* 

B 

••• #»• 

16 

2,010 

1,464 

E E 

Lower Class 

A 

• ••• 

81 

7,185 




B 

... 

577 

22,573 

14,781 

P i 

»» 

C 

... 

130 

3,621 

3,116 

O to 

Normal Schools A 


1 

65 

41 



B 

... 

4 


82 

• 

L 

C 

IS# 

1 

19 

19 

£ 

'Highor Class 

... 

... . 

1 

225 

177 

E 8 

Middle Class 


... 

7 

838 

676 

£ u 

Lower Class 

A 

. ... 

249 

11,318 

6,163 

t B 


B 

. • • • 

*193 

8,218 

6,439 

£ £ 

tE 

>< 

C 

. 

1 

22 

20 

►3 



XOTAL ... 

1,570 

68,137 

38,234 


Police Schools 


• .. 

• l 

1,714 

... 


Jail Schools 

... 

. 

• •• 

1,942 

... 


Expenditure from Impe 
rial Funds. 

Expenditure from Local 
Funds. 

% 

Total cost of educating 
each Pupil. 

• 

To\al cost to Government 
for e&ucating each Pupil. 

Rs. A. P. : 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

j Rs A. P. 

13,694 4 9 

1.867 *6 0 

68 4 1 

60 1 0 

14,811 15 9 

6,169 10 7 

18 6 0 

13 5 1 

9,528 14 10 1 

6,602 2 0 

10 15 2 

6 8 2 

27,635 15 1 

19,417 2 3 

9 0 <6 

6 10 1 

705 11 6 

1,15,248 4 4 

7 13 6 

0 0 9 

650 0 0 

15,335 6 8 

7 3 11 

0 4 11 

1,583 13 2 

4,553 8 4 

149 11 1 

38 0 7 * 

1,419 14 6 

4,508 7 8 

72 4 9 

17 6.1 

. 

4,461 10 4 

231 13 2 

. 

2,400 0 0 

3,110 1 3 

31 2 1 

13 8 11 

9,137 14 0 

9,221 14 9 

37 2 7 

13 8 3 

6,548 6 8 

22,485 4 2 

4 11 4 

110 

17,989 8 4 

2 12 10 


. 

859 12 0 

42 15 10 

. 

88,116 14 3 

2,31,730 2 3 

8 5 10 

2 4 lp 

. 

. 

• M ••• 

... 


. 

• •• '** *** 

*'* '*• *•* 


* It most be borne in mind that in this and all statements, the £gores relate only to II months. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES: 


Sections II. and III.— Colleges. 


9. Four pupils of the Saugor School attempted the University Entrance 
Examination, but they all failed in the English Examination, and 2 of them 
failed in Mathematics. 

Section IV.— Government Schools. 

I.—Schools of the Higher Class. 

11. In last year’s Report this was the only educational institution in the 
Saucor School Central Provinces which showed no progress. I regret 
to say that this year’s Returns show retrogression. The 
numbers on the rolls have fallen from 270 to 241; the fees from Rs. 1,078 to 
Rs. 884; the total cost per pupil has risen from Rs. 49 to Rs. 68; the cost to 
Government from Rs. 44 to Rs. 60. Though the numbers have decreased 
during the last few years, tho proportion of senior to junior students has greatly 
increased; in the three senior classes there are 43 pupils; in the three middle, 
63; and in the four junior, 135. The average daily attendance also is very 
good, being 94 per 100. As already stated, no student succeeded in passing the 
University Matriculation Examination. I held an examination of the senior 
classes in the end of January last, and was disappointed with tho results. 


12 . 


II.— Schools of the Middle Class (A). 

In this are included all Anglo-Vernacular Schools, with the exception 


of Saugor, and these are sub-divided into Zillalx Schools (A), and Town Schools 
with an English Department (B). 

13. In last year’s Returns there were 9 schools and 1,539 pupils; there 
are now 24 schools, with 3,752 pupils. 

All the schools under B arc supported one-half by fees, subscriptions, and 
donations, and aided by an equal amount from Government. Ten have been 
established during the last year, of which 4 are in the Mahratta Districts of 
the Southern Circle. For this class of schools the course of study introduced is 
of a lower standard than that for Zillah Schools ; but should pupils wish to pro¬ 
secute their studies up to the University Entrance Standard, I trust they may be 
enabled to do so by means of the Scholarships proposed by me in J uly 1866. 

24. As regards efficiency, I place those which I had an opportunity of 
seeing during the year in the following order :—Kamptee, Chanda, Boorhan- 
pore, Bhundara, llosliungabad, Hingunghat. 

Town (J5). 

'35. The only schools now in this class which existed previous to the year 
1866-67 are the following:— 

During the year 1866-67 this school, which before had existed as a-grant-in- 
aid institution, was amalgamated with the town school, 
and now constitutes a promising Angld-Vernacular insti¬ 
tution of 151 pupils, of whom 41 are studying English. 

26. This grant-in-aid school has also beconfe a town 
school with an aided English department; during the 
year the number of English students has remained at 24. 

27. There are 98 boys attending this school,‘of 
whom 27 learn English. 


Khundwa. 


Masters 

l 


Pupils. 

151. 


Bunuai. 


Masters. 

A 


Pupils. 

101 . 


Budnoo. 


Masters. 

4 


Pupils. 

98. 


28. In 1865-66 this was a grant-in-aid English School, giving education 
Duvwh. ' to 51 boys in English; since its fusion with tlie*town 

Masters. Pupils. school the numbers, studying English have decreased to 

5 195 32; but this decrease, I have reason to believe, is only 

temporary, and caused by an indifferent teacher, who has been replaced, and by 
want of proper accommodation; this also will soon be remedied. 
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The schools of this grade, which in 1865-6(5 only numbered 5, now number 
15; and since the close of 1866-67 up to the present date, 11 more have been 
actually established, and applications for grants to 3 others have been submit¬ 
ted to Government. 


III. —Government Schools, Lower Class. 

Vernacular Toxcn Schools (A.) 

29. At the close of 1865-66 there were 96 schools, with 8,494 pupils : this 

year there are 81 schools, with 7,185 pupils. The decrease is caused by the 
transfer of 15 schools to the Middle Class, the towns-people having subscribed 
for the addition of an English department. One town school in tho city of 
Jubbulpore was closed at the end of the year, Mr. Champion, of the Church 
Mission Society, having undertaken to supply its place by a branch school from 
his Anglo-Vernacular institution. Notwithstanding that 15 of the most flour¬ 
ishing of this class of schools have now passed into another category, the 
average number of pupils per school remains at 88. The average daily attend¬ 
ance is now 68 against 65 last year. The fees amounted to Its. 2,213 against 
Its. 2,707 in 1865-66. The cost to Government per pupil was Rs. 5-10 
against Its. 5-11 the previous year. * 

30. In my last year’s Report, the want of funds was pointed out as the 
cause why thcs.e schools had not made so much progress as they ought to have 
done. It has been found impossible to increase further the grant from Imperial 
Revenues towards these schools. Rut the need for further funds was urgent, 
for, as I pointed out early in the year 1866-67, each master had, on an average, 
19 pupils, and that the average pay of each master was Rs. 12-2. The total 
Government grant for the masters of these schools was Rs. 24,072. An 
additional grant of Rs. 7,368 was, in February last, made from Municipal Funds, 
and Rs. 2,532 from the 2 per cent. School Cess; and I trust that next year’s 
result will show a great improvement in the acquirements of the pupils. At 
present the proportion of boys in the lowest classes is very large; but this 
is not to be wondered at when the paucity of masters is considered. I may 
note one instance where one master had to’teach 131 boys, divided into fivb 
classes, his only assistant being one pupil teacher. 


Village (J5.) 

34. This year’s Returns show 577 schools with 22,573 pupils, being an 
mcrease over last year of 31 schools and 3,589 pupils. There has been a 
decrease of 3 schools in Jubbulpore and 1 in Nimar; an increase of 10 in Rac- 
pore, 6 in Wurdah, 5, in Sconce, 4 in Chanda, 3 in SumbulpOre, 2 in Hoshunga- 
bad, Cliindwara, and'Nagpore, and 1 in Mundla. 

An increase of pupils has taken place in nearly every, district; there ,is a 
falling olT*of 8 pupils in IIosliungabad and 41 in Bolaspore. In the following 
districts the increase js marked :— . 


Cliindwara 

Seonco 

Raepdre 

Clianda 

bhundara 

Nagpore 

Wurdah 


85 per cent. 
52 „ 

'I* * „ 

13 „ 

38 „ 

•81 „ 

33* „ 


• * . * 

The average number of boys per school is 38, being 4 more than in last ^ 

year’s Returns. The fees in 1865-66 were Rs. 3,016 ; this year they amount * 
to Rs. 2,753. 


35 
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Girls' (C). 

37. The numbers have increased from 91 schools, with 2,301 pupils, to 
130 with 3,621 girls. There is an increase of 9 schools in Jubbulpore, 7 in 
Chanda, 5 in Sumbulpore, 4 in Nursingpore, Nagpore, and Hoshungabad, 2 in 
Bhundara, and 1 in four other districts. 


38. Several of these schools have mado wonderful progress, but a large 
proportion of them is next to useless, aud for the reasons given in para. 22 of 
last year’s Report. I cannot recommend their increase, except as therein stated, 
where the people are -willing to pay fees, or in a district like Chindwara or the 
Upper Godavery, where as yet not a single school has been established. Perhaps 
the best Girls’ School in the Central Provinces is at Bhundara, where there is an 
efficient Nativo Christian school-mistress : the school-house is a free building, 
situated in a prominent part of the town, and there are several Native gentle¬ 
men, both official and non-official, who take a real interest in its progress ; 
ladies form the school committee. There is another good school also in the 
Bhundara District, at Kamptha, established and well looked after by the lato 
Tehsceldar, Kesho Scoram, whose daughter was one of the most advanced pupils. 
Further still, from European influence, there is a creditable Girls’ School at 
Hutta, with the daughter of the Zemindar, Gun put Rao, in the senior class. 
There is also at Burwai, in Nimar, a school containing 51 girls ; the highest 
class being equal to the third in a boys’ school; besides Reading, Writing, and 
Aritlmietic, the girls arc taught Embroidery : all the pupils are the relations of 
the most influential people of the town ; and on the Examination day a large 
number of the towns-people assembled and seemed delighted at the educational 
triumphs of their young relatives. The success of this school is due to the 
Tehsceldar, Mahadeo Rao, who appears to be a strong advocate for Female 
Education. Another good Girls’ School is to be seen at Wurrora ; it meets in 
the house of Aurbaji Patel, a well-known and much respected landholder of the 
Chanda District; his daughters and nieces form the senior class. There are 
several other girls’ schools in good order in dilFerent districts; but I have spe¬ 
cially noticed tho above, in order to show that where any person of note and 
position takes a girls’ school under his patronage, its success is almost certain ; 
girls of the better class attend ; and instruction given to those in easy 
circumstances is more likely to be permanent and beneficial in its effects 
than instruction given to the children of labourers. On the, ot her hand, I 
regret to say that the larger proportion of girls’ schools in the Central Provinces 
do very little good; they assemble generally in some out-of-the-way corner 
of the towns; no one except the District Inspector goes near them; the 
attendance is exceedingly irregular; the pupils are infants of five or six years of 
age; and their acquirements nil. It is to the increase of schools of this descrip¬ 
tion that I object,—the money expended on them could tie turned to far better 
account in educating boys. , 


39. These schools consist of two kinds: one for the education bf* constables 
in their police duties ; and the other for the education 
of the children of policemen. In the former there are 
1,250 adult students, and in the latter 404. 


Police Schools. 


The Inspebtor General of Police has, during the year,'introduced the same 
course of instruction into these schools as is prescribed for all Government Vil¬ 
lage Schools. Many of them are in capital order; perhaps the best is at Saugor: 
the Dumoh, Racpore, and Chindwara Schools are also very good, and far above 
the average of ordinary village schools 


Jail Schools. 

40. At the close of the year there were 1,855 males and 87 females under 
instruction; of these, 249 males and 5 females were able to read and write; and 
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1,447 males and 3fi females who could road but not write; and of that number 
only 137 could read previous to admission; 1,501 persons have, therefore, been 
taught to read during their imprisonment. The most satisfactory progress has 
been made, as was to be expected, in the Central Jails at Nagpore and Jubbul- 
pore; among the District Jails, Seonee and Nurjsingpore stand best. 

For the Central Jails, paid teachers should be employed. 

Castes and Langilujes. 

Castes. 

41. In the Returns of the castes of pupils attending Government Schools 
(not including Police or Jail), I find that there are now— 

33,259 Hindoos. 

2,863 Mahomcdans. 

1,391 Others. 

37,516 


42. I last year remarked on the large number of Mahar (low caste, or 
out-castes) boys attending the Government Schools in the Bhundara District; 
many of these*boys arc making great progress; there are also several promising 
Gond boys to be met with in the Bhundara Schools. At the Moliaree and 
Toomsur Town Schools, separate buildings have been erected for the Maliar boys; 
this I cannot but regard as a mistake, and tending to keep up a distinction 
which no Government department ought to recognize. These buildings might 
be used for the lowest school class, but not for the out-caste Mahars. As a com¬ 
ment on this exclusiveness, I may mention that the very best village school in 
the Jubbulpore District, with an attendance roll of over 50 pupils, has a Mahar 


teacher. 

Languages. 


43. 

The languages taught are as follows:— 



Eiifffifch ... . ... 

1,278 


Mubriitti 

11,728 


Hindee 

20,789 


Urdu 

3,567 


Ooriya 

1,591 


Tamil 

29 


Tolu fa 

235 


San Ant 

11 

44. 

The increase of students during the year 

O 

in the different language 

been as 

follows :— 



English 

1 !• per oen t. 


Mahralti 

34 „ 


Ilindee 

”12 „ 


Urdu 

... 3 ,, 


Ooriya 

16 „ 


45. The fees in all Government Schools have during the year increased from 
Rs. A,1)30 to Its. 9,097. Allowing for the shortness of last official year, this 
shows an increase of about 10 per cent.; though not large, I do not think' it 
unsatisfactory, when the extreme dearness of the common necessaries of life > 
throughout the Central Provinces last year is considered. For the same reason 
the subscriptions and donations have fallen from Rs. 37,096 to Rs. 34,245. 
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Normal Schools. 


Anglo-Vernacular for Males. 


Masters. 

2 


10. During my absence in Europe in 1865, English had been introduced 
Nagpore. into the Nagpore Normal School; the students, however, 


Pupils. 

05 


were not such as were likely to make much progress; 
they were merely the most promising of the candidates 
for Vernacular masterships, and having to begin a new language late in life, I 
did not think they would ever he good enough scholars. I therefore abolished 
the class, and called for candidates avIio had already attained a fair knowledge 
of English in our Zillah Schools; 10 students were at ouce obtained. For this 
department application was made in July for the institution of 20 Scholarships,— 
10 at Rs. 10, 5 at Its, 12, and 5 at Rs. 15 per mensem; but up to the present 
time sanction has not arrived, and the small candidates’ class is still supported 
by advances from the 2 per cent. Cess. Besides the students training for mas¬ 
terships, I proposed to admit to these classes a limited number of students Rom 
all Anglo-Vernacular schools in the Mnhratta districts who might wish to read 
for the Entrance Examination of one of the Universities. The English students 
have already made great progress, and several of them are superior in acquire¬ 
ments to the class of men we have hitherto obtained from the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency as assistant English teachers. 

47. The Mahratti department of the Normal School is divided into 3 
classes with 05 students (inclusive of the 10 reading Eng¬ 
lish). Of these, 55 arc stipendiary and 10 free. Owing 
to the great increase in the cost of living, the stipends of Rs. 3 per mensem 
were abolished, and the following instituted, viz., 15 of Rs. 0, 15 of Rs. 5, and 
15 of Rs. 4. Consequent on this increase, applications have been frequent and 
selection has been possible. During the year 31 men were rejected after a 
short trial, while 47 men obtain certificates after completing the prescribed 
course of study ; of these, 4 passed for masterships of town, and 42 of village 
schools. A large Government building in the-city has been made over for t he 
use of this Normal School, and as soon as some alterations and repairs are com¬ 
pleted, it will he possible to offer accommodation to about 50 hoarders. At the 
request of the students themselves, morning and evening classes have been 
established, and are very well attended; these classes are superintended by the 
assistant master. After the half-yearly examination, in the beginning of this 
month, 20 of the most deserving students were sent on a 
Bombay under charge of the Head Master; this, I thought, 


Mahratti (Irpurfmenl. 


finish to their school training. 


week’s excursion to 
would he a good 


Vernacular (23). 

48. At the October Examination only 5 students obtained certificates, 
, but at Ihe close of the year 21 were pronounced qualified 

Masters " " P ° re Pupils as village and 2 as town school-masters; only 8, however, 
2 20 had' studied both Urdu and Ilindcc. A practising 

department has now been added to tin's institution, where the students will be 
.trained in the practice of teaching. At present this school is far behind the 
Vernacular department of the Nagpore Normal School. 

19. Iliad an opportunity of seeing this school in January last, and did 
iioxhungahad, not consider it in a satisfactory state; it has suffered from 

MasU-i-H. Pupils. want of inspection; the masters had become careless, 

2 10 and pupils, instead of being lads from our town and 

village schools'’ aspiring to become teachers, were, for the most part, elderly 
men, reduced to take to teaching as a means of livelihood. At the October 
Examination none received a certificate; and up to the close of 1 he year no further 
examination had been held. The district officers were asked to obtain a supply 
of a better class of pupils, and the Inspectors will, in future, visit and examine 
the school more frequently. 
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50. In last year’s Report this school was not favourably mentioned. 
R<u , 1>ore Fifteen men have obtained certificates during the year, 

Master Pupils 

1 10 


4 of the higher or town school grade. The school has 


met hitherto in the same building as the Zillah School, 
but a separate house has now been obtained, affording lodgings to the pupils. 

51. A small class of 4 men are now under training 
Master Pupils as Piasters at the Town School of the place ; when these 
o 4 are certificated, the training class will not be kept up. 

52. At tho beginning of last official year a Normal Class consisting of 15 

pupils was sanctioned for Nimar, as a temporary measure. 

Nimar The eluss was closed ontlie 1st of January, 12 of the 

students receiving certificates; 2 of the men who 

failed subsequently received certificates from the Inspector, Mr. Browning, on 
his visiting Nimar in March. 

Vernacular Female (C). 

53. The progress made by the women attending this school at Nagpore 

Normal School has been very slow ; they have now been 18 months 

Mahiur Pupils. under tuition, and the highest class are reading the 4th 

1 19 Maliratti Book; they write slowly from dictation, and 

w ork sums in the four simple Rules of Arithmetic; the acquirements of the high¬ 
est class are thus not great ; but in order to test the experiment of having 
female teachers, the Inspector will, before the monsoon, select a few of the most 
promising, and place them in charge of girls’ schools in the districts. An 
excellent building has lately been bought for this school; but we have hitherto 
failed to obtain a qualified female teacher. A trained Native female from 
Bombay taught here for some weeks, but it was impossible for her to remain, 
owing to her previous engagement as mistress of a girls’ school in Bliundara. 


Section V. 

Summary. 

In the whole of tho Central Provinces there is, on the average, one school 
in every block of 7] miles square. The district in which schools are most 
thickly planted is Nursingpore, where one is found in every 3.} miles square ; 
in lLoshungabad, Jubbulporc, Saugor,- and Sumbulpore in 5 miles ; in Nag¬ 
pore, Dumoh, and Nimar in 0 miles. The districts in which schools are most 
sparsely distributed are the following :— 


Upper Godaveiy 

1 in I t miles square, 

Minulla 

13 

)} 

Chanda 

13 

>> 

Raepore 

LZ 

>> 


But in connection with these figures the very large proportion of waste land in 
the Upper Codavery, Chanda, and Mundla Districts must be considered. Again, 
as regards pupils* it will be found that throughout the Central Provinces 1,000 
inhabitants furnish only 7 pupils. The district which shows best in tis respect 
is Sumbulpore, where there arc no less than 30 pupils per 1,000 of population ; 
the next best districts are Saugor and Nursingpore, but they show only 12 per 


1,000 ; the next in order are :— 


• • 

Dumoh 

11 

Nimar 

10 

Bliundara 

7 

Juhhulptfre 

7 

Hoshungabad 

7 

■ Wuidah 

6 

Nagpore 

r> 

Cliindwara 

5 

The worst is Raepore, where the average is under 2; 
the average is only 3. 

in Belasporo and Sconce 


30 
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66. In comparing one district with another as regards school attendance, 
the populousness of the individual villages must be considered; districts with a 
large amount of level cultivated land, such as Nagpore, Bhundara, Iloshunga- 
bad, and N ursingpore, have a larger population per village than hilly districts, 
like Mundla, Chindwara, and Seonee; and it is only reasonable to suppose that 
there are many more villages in lloshungabad in which it is possible to open a 
school with a prospect of success than there are in Mundla; the average popu¬ 
lation of the former being 380 souls, and of the latter 104. 

Another point which must be borne in mind is, that in the districts which 
formerly formed the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, Vernacular Education 
under State inspection, and with State help, existed for many years before it 
was introduced into the Nagpore territories; and in Chutteesgurh, 4r| years ago, 
not a single teacher of any kind was procurable. 

67. After, therefore, duly considering these points, also the statements 
regarding classes, given in para. 35, which show the acquirements of the 
pupils, it appears that among the old Saugor and Nerbudda .Districts Education 
has progressed most in Saugor, Dimioli, Hoshungabad, and Nursingpore, and 
that it is most backward in Seonee. In Nimar, before its amalgamation, two years 
ago, with the Central Provinces, Vernacular Education had been introduced by 
Major Keatinge, and fostered by his successors, and the Returns now show it 
little behind our best districts. 

Turning now to the Nagpore Territory, the Bhundara District stands first; 
the Raepore and Belaspore Zillahs are by far the most backward in the Central 
Provinces. Again, on the borders of both these districts—cut off, it is true, by 
a broad belt of jungle, and inhabited by a different race, speaking a different lan¬ 
guage—is Sumbulpore, where the greatest enthusiasm prevails in erecting school- 
houses and in supporting teachers. Vast strides were made in this district 
during 1865-66, and in 1866-67 the progress has been even still more marked. 
The schools have increased from 141 to 208, and the pupils from 6,924 to 11,343. 
Were the same desire for Education to extend to the other districts of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, there would be nearly a quarter of a million of cliildren under 
instruction. The expenditure in Sumbulpore from private sources has been 
ycry large, aggregating Rs. 26,925, viz., Rs. 13,682 on the pay of masters, 
Rs. 5,705 on building private school-houses, and Rs. 7,538 on the erection of 
buildings for Government Schools. These figures need no comment; they show 
how thoroughly the interest of the people has been enlisted in the cause of 
Education. 

Section VI.— Scholarships. 

68. During the year, only Rs. 877-3-7 were expended under this heading, 
and these were disbursed from the Fee Funds of schools, the Imperial allotment 
of Rs. 1,000 having, by some unaccountable mistake, been omitted in the 
Budget. Of the above sum, Rs. 576 were given as Scholarships to the Saugor 
School, and an average of Rs. 60 to the other 7 ZillAh Schools. A consider¬ 
able increase to the allotment was applied for in July last, but it has not yet 
received tjie sanction of the Suprome Government. 

Section VII.— Employment op Students in the Public Service. 


69. The following shows the number of pupils employed during the year:;— 


Circles. t 

Employed in 
Educational 
Department. 

Other 

Government 

employ. 

Northern Circle 

5 


Southern „ ..... 

01 


Eastern „ . . 

—.....-,—---1 

10 

76 
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70. During the year certificates of educational proficiency were granted 
to 349 candidates, viz., at— 


Nugpore 

Jubbulpore 

Saugor 

Raepore 


299 

13 

0 

37 


349 

The following Rules have been substituted for those hitherto in force :— 

Hereafter no one will be eligible for employment except— 

“I.—Matriculated students of a University. 

“ II.—Holders of certificates issued by the Examining Boards under Book Circular XXIX., 
dated 28th July 1863. 

“ III.-—Holders of certificates from the Director of Public Instruction under the present 
Rules:— 

“2nd .—Certificates of qualifications will in future be of three classes:— A 1st class 
certificate (A) will qualify for admission into either English or Vernacular 
offices. A 2nd class certificate (B) will qualify for Vernacular offices only. 
Certificate (C) will be granted to candidates to offices where a knowledge of the 
Vernacular is not required. 

“ 3rd .—Certificates will be awarded in Government Schools, or in schools under Govern¬ 
ment inspection, by the Inspectors of Circles at the time of the annual examina¬ 
tions, and they will be forwarded for registry and countersignature to the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction. 

“ 4^4.—Candidates for Government employ, not being educated at Government Schools, 
will, in writing to Zillah or Circle Inspectors of Schools before the 1st of June 
of each year, state for what grade of certificate they wish to compete. On the 
receipt of these applications, the Director of Public Instruction will make 
arrangements for holding local examinations, which will be duly notified in the 
Gazette and in the Sircaree Akhbar. 

“ 5 th —No one under 18 years of age will be examined. 

“ 6 th .—The list of candidates passed under the three different standards will be published 
in the Central Provinces' Gazette , and from these lists the nominating Officer 
will make his selection. 

“ 1th .—No one is admissible into the Service under the age of 18; and all candidates for 
appointments that give a claim to pension, must produce a certificate of sound 
bodily health from a Medical Officer.” 

71. One gratifying feature connected with employment in the Public 
Service is the large number of young men, who, after a short, service in the 
Educational Department, find employment elsewhere, specially in the Revenue 
and Judicial branches of the Service: it has hitherto been the rule that when 
any man has done wjill in the Educational Department for fit least one year, he 
may take a better appointment wherever ho can get it; and the Educational 
Department has frequently of late formed a stepping stone to some of the best 
appointments in .the subordinate grades of the Service, and also led to lucrative 

private employment. 

* 

' ’Section VIII. —English Language and Indian Education. 


. - - " '■ 


• 

• 

Number leal nin£ 

Number learning 

ClBCLES. 

English in lSti5-(j(). 

English in 186(>-(>< 

• 

Northern Circle 

777 

672 

Soul hern „ 

596 

1,109 

Eastern „ 

153 

223 

Total 

1,526 

2,001 

i 
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This being an increase of 31 per cent.; the increase in 1865-66 was 23 
per cent. 


Section IX.— Book Dep6ts. 

72. The sales during the year in the Depbts, hnd amounts realized are 
as follows:— 


Number ol Books sold Price 

Rs. A. P. 

54,228 14,086 3 7 

This shows a considerable falling-olf: last year the sales amounted to 66,435 
books, and prices to Its. 16,578-1. The rural Gazette sales have increased 
from 716 per mensem to 837 : the Inspector General of Police now subscribes 
for a copy for each station-house and outpost. 

Government Central Museum. 

73. During the year a catalogue of the articles of the Museum has been 
prepared; but owing to the Geological Department being still unanunged, it is 
not, in my opinion, advisable to have the catalogue printed ; the Geological is 
by far the most valuable of the collections, and it is much to be regretted that 
no one competent to arrange and name the specimens has yet been procured. 

The catalogue of the Museum Library was printed during the year. Books 
of reference of the value of Us. 700 have lately been added to the Library; and 
Doctor Watson’s valuable Work on Indian Manufactures was presented by the 
Government of India. 

From 1st of May 1866 to 31st March 1^67 the Museum was visited by 
75,796 persons, of whom 65,202 were Native males, and 8,451 Native females. 

Concluding Remarks. 

71. The results of the year’s work may be thus stated. Schools of all 
classes have increased from 1,441 in 1865-66 to 1,570 in 1866-67; and pupils 
have increased from 46,738 to 58,137, or 24 per cent. Purely Government 
institutions have increased from 749 with 31,801 pupils to 819 with 37,516, 
being an increase of 18 per cent. The cost of these Government Schools has 
increased from Its. 2,31,406 in 1865-66 to Rs. 2,48,094 for the 11 months of 
1866-67; the total cost to Government for educating-each pupil, calculated on 
the average daily attendance, was 11s. 2-13, or adding 1-llth, it stands exactly 
as it did for the year 1865-66, a fraction over Rs. 3. Again, dividing the total 
amount expended during the year under all heads by the average daily number 
of pupils in all classes of schools, the rate per head i^ shown as 11s. 10-3, ahd 
the cost per head to Government Rs. 4-1 against *Rs. 10-13 and Rs. 4-5 
in 1^65-66. The total amount of subscriptions, donations, and fees paid from 
private sources has reached*the large sum of 11s. 87,589 against lis. 53,667 in 
1865-66. * X 



EXTRACTS 


FROM THE 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

OF 

COORG 

j hgg-g 7 . 


The Central School at Mercara lias in it 147 hoys, whose progress in the 
various subjects of study appears to have been, on the whole, satisfactory 
though interrupted by their irregular attendance, caused by the unusual amounl 
of sickness which prevailed during part of the year. The course of studj 
pursued extends over a period of eight years, and the youths, who have been 
able to remain in the school till the completion of the course, arc well qualified 
for the duties of active life in which they have to engage. 

But the position and character of a school arc now determined by the 
number of students who matriculate from year to year. This test has not 
hitherto been applied to the Central School at, Mercara, as the course of instruc¬ 
tion differs from that prescribed by the University for Matriculation. It is 
desirable, however, that such modifications should be introduced as will give the 
advanced scholars a chance of competition for University honors, and the atten¬ 
tion of the Principal shall be called to this subject. 

1. The Central School numbered on the 31st March 1867, 117 boys; 
of whom 81 were Coorgs, 21 Mussulmans, and 15 others; the average daily 
attendance was 81. Of these 117 boys, TOO learned English, 128 Canarese„ 
and 81 Hindustani; and the annual cost of educating each pupil was Its. 110-5-1) 
to Government. The schooling fees amounted to Its. 220-5, which sum 
was expended for the purchase of an air-pump, for paying the balance due for 
an electric machine bought last year, and for the Illus/rated London News. 

2. The number of boys in the 21 Government Vernacular Schools is 799, 
of whom 600 are Coorgs and 199 others, with an average daily attendance 
of 601 children, amongst whom are 30 girls. The cost*to Government is 
Its. 4-11-1 per head jxt annum. 

3. Classified according to the social position of the parents, I ascertained 
the following .exhibition:— 

A. The Central’School .—There are 13 children of those who possess laud 
without? employment, and 82 children of parents who hold employments and 
land; and amongst these, 72 children belong to owners of more than 1,000 butties,' 
and 10 children to owners of less than 1,000 butties of land; if boys belong 
to parents who arc in employment, but without land; 9 boys are the sons of 
farmers ; 28 the sons of merchants, and 24 belong to neither of these classes. 

B. Of the Government 'Vernacular Schools, I am able to account for 577 
boys ’only, owing to changes and non-receipt of Returns ; 500 are the children* 
of landowners witliout Government employment, and 77 of Government; 
officials with land ; 10 children.only belong to farmers. Of the 577 children 
belonging to landowners, 168 are the sons of owners of more than 1,000 
butties, and 409 the sons of owners of less than l,0f)0 butties of land*. 
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4. In the Vernacular Schools no schooling fees have as yet been lfvied 
but next year, when all the school-houses which are built at the expense of th 
ryots, shall have been finished, a small fee of half an anna per mensem may b 
introduced. 

5. The books in me in the Vernacular Schools are—Balashikshe, and I an< 
II Book of Lessons, Colenso’s Arithmetic, Mangalore School Grammar, Cav» 
Male or Canarese Anthology, and Map of India. 

Of Private Schools there are but few of an insignificant, transient nature 
and do hardly deserve Government support. Ten more Government schools 
as the want arises, will be sufficient for many years to come. New schools 
will bo opened tills year in Kantamurndd, Fraserpet, and Hebale-, and for nexi 
year I may recommend Codlipet, Shirangala, and a few other villages, whence 
petitions for schools have reached me. 

I have had no opportunity of making myself acquainted with the Roman 
Catholic Schools in Coorg. 




EXTRACTS 


FROM THE 

ANNUAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT* 


RELATIVE TO THE 

PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN BRITISH BURMAH, 

1860 - 67 . 


Classification of Schools. 


103. The various schools in the Province have 
been classified as follows:— 


Government Schools. 


Government Schools. 

Middle Class Schools. 

Anglo-Vernacular and Normal Schools. 

Female Schools. 

Village Schools. 

104. There are now 4 Government Schools in the 
Province, viz., at Maulmain, Akyab, Ramree, and 
Prome. 


The number of pupils in the 4 schools at the end of the year was 
440 ; they were favorably reported upon by the Officers who were present at 
the examinations. 


The net charge to Government for the above schools amounted to 
Rs. 14,7G8, and the amount of fees realized was Rs. 3,168. 

105. There are 2 Middle Class Schools,—one at Rangoon, known as the 

Diocesan School, and the other, the Town School at 
MM.ctaSoi.ooi. Maulmain. 


The number of pupils in the former is as yet small, there being only 42 
at the end of the year; but the attendance is how steadily increasing. 

The school received a grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,000 for the past year. 

The Town School at Maulmain is under the management of a Mr. Gilbert, 
and is well spoken of. 

The number of pupils at the end of the year was 120. Government givo 
a grant-in-aid to this school of Rs. 1,500. 

106. There arc # 20 Anglo-Vernacular and Normal Schools at Rangoon, 
Angio-Vernacuiar and Normal Maulmain, Bassein, Myanoung, Henzadali, and Toun- 
Sc,lwla - goo. The number of pupils attending these schools 

at the end of the year was 1,088, exclusive of one sdhool, from which no 
returns were* received. 

By. far the most flourishing are the S. P. G. Schools at Rangoon and 
Maulmain under the able superintendence of the Rev. J. E. Marks and tho 
Rev. J. Evans. 

* A good sound English Education is given in these schools, wliich are 
better attended than any in the province, there being 240 pupils in the former, 
and 315 pupils in the latter at the end of the year. 

# Some of these schools receive no aid from Government: but the total 
amount of grants-in-aid to this class of schools and the female schools was, 
for tli^past year, Rs. 22,066. 

* Owing probably to tho death of Mr. Hough, the Annual Education Report is so meagre as to contain nothing 
available tor compilation. 
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107. There were 12 Female Schools in existence during the past 

year, the number of pupils at the end of the year 
being 501. 


Female School*. 


In these are included only those which are purely girls’ schools. In some 
of the schools, as in tho Town School at Maulmain and Diocesan School 
at Rangoon, both boys and girls are taught; but these latter are not shown 
under this head. 


Village Schools. 


108. Under the head of Village Schools, the Returns 
show 233 schools and 3,989 pupils. 


The greater number of these are under the superintendence of the 
American Baptist Missionaries, and principally established for the instruction of 
Karens. Government aided with grants 126 of these schools, the amount thus 
given being Rs. 7,143. 


109. Besides the schools above-mentioned, and in addition to the Education 
Native Teachers in village given in Kyoungs, or Budhist Monasteries, there are 
Suhools - in all large towns and in most large villages several 

small schools under old men, who teach boys and girls a little Reading and 
Writing. These all do good in their way, and help to advance the cause of 
Education, which is undoubtedly making steady and satisfactory progress 
throughout the province. 


110. During the year a Director of Public Instruction was appointed; 

A Director of Public Instruction this appointment was made chiefly with the view of 
appointed. attempting to introduce a system of elementary 

education into the Budhist Monasteries by distributing amongst them books of 
Arithmetic, Land Surveying, and Geography translated into Burmese. Opera¬ 
tions were not commenced until September; the system has not, therefore, had a 
sufficient trial to warrant the pronunciation of an opinion as to its success or 
otherwise. 


The late Director of Public Instruction, however, wrote most promisingly 
of the beginning made. Books, he states, were received more readily than was 
at first anticipated. Tho plan has as yet been tried only at Rangoon and 
Maulmain. The scheme was originated by the late Chief Commissioner, 
Sir Arthur Pliayre. Toleration on the part of the monks, and a desire for 
instruction amongst the youth who attend the Monasteries, may in due time 
evoke a spirit of enquiry and bring forth good results. 



EXTRACTS 


FROM THE 

ANNUAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT 

OR THE 

HYDERABAD ASSIGNED DISTRICTS 

RELATIVE TO THE 

PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, 

1866 - 07 . 


83. A Director of Public Instruction was appointed to the Province at tin 
a Director of Public instruction up* commencement ot the yeai under repoit in tin 
i» iutC(1 - person of Dr. It. Sinclair, l. l. d., and the fol 

lowing Tables exlubit a progress which may be fairly deemed satisfactory :— 


Distbict. 

Nckbiib or Schools 

*1865-60 

1806-67. 

Akoluli ••• ••• ••• ••• 

12 

51 

Ooiurawutty 

11 

36 

Mehkur 

7 

44 

Wood ... ... 

5 

16 

Total 

35 

147 

——- -*- -- - — __ _ _ . 




Tliut is bofore the Department was instituted. 


The increase in The number of pupils, and in the languages in which they 

are instructed, is thus shown as existing after the 
establishment of the Department:— • 


Increase of Schools and Scholars. 


• 

Jcir* ISM. 

English. 

Marathi 

Sanskrit. 

-- v -- 

Hindustani 

Akplah. . ... • 

— 

601- 



Oomrawutty 


585 

. . • 

... 

Mekhur 


394 

, . , 


WoOll ... ... ... % 


298 


- • 

Total 

f 

• 

169 

1,881 

• 

I ( 


Note. —The Director of Public Instruction only joined his appointment in June 1806, and his Annual Report is not 
adapted for compilation. 
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Mabcti 1867 

English 

Marathi 

Sanskrit 

Hindustani. 

Akoliih 

338 

2,163 

251 

426 

Oomriwvutty 

332 

1,522 

97 

178 

Mtkhur ... . ... 

211 

1,309 

75 

273 

WOOII 

H6 

773 

... 

•• 

Tot a I, 

1,030 

5,767 

423 

877 


Noth.— In the Table, the pupils who may bo learning more than one language are, of coarse, shown more than onoo. 


The actual numerical increase of pupils has been from 1,881 to 6,644 or 
253 21 per cent. 

84. The advance of instruction in English is very marked; the addition of 

Hindustani as a branch of Education has attracted 
Several Languages taught. { () schools some proportion of the Mussulman 

population, who had previously held aloof from the movement. Sanskrit is 
being taught in 18 of the more advanced schools, and will, doubtless, have an 
excellent effect in giving an insight into the Grammar of the Vernacular 
Marathi, and gradually purifying its pronunciation in Berar. 

85. The Expenditure in this Department has 

KUunvtumul Expenditure. , \ . ,, 1 

been as lolJows during the year :— 


Direction, Inspection, and Subsidiary charges Rs. ...18,579 8 11 

Schools (inclusive of all charges) ... „ 65,007 3 10 


Total 81,210 7 0 (£8,421) 


Average cost of each Pupil. or Rs. 11-3-0 (£1-2-41) per annum for each pupil. 
This is undoubtedly very high, and efforts will he made to effect a consider¬ 
able reduction during the ensuing year. The avenge cost of each pupil during 
the same year in the Central Provinces was Rs. 6-11-6 (£0-13-14). But it 
riiay be home in mind that, till the commencement of 1860-67, 1 lie Hydera¬ 
bad Assigned Districts were hardly, if at all, furnished with educational 
appliances and machinery. The start had to he made, so to speak, from the 
beginning. In the expenses, therefore, shown as incurred in this year, are 
included such charges as those in volved in the iirst institution of an Office, 
in forming the nucleus of a Library, in obtaining the most simple requisites for 
the Schools, and in the numerous other charges which must he made, once and 
for all, as the outfit of every new undertaking. Perhaps, if this he considered, 
the expenditure, though large, will not he deemed excessively so; it has been 
defrayed entirely from the Revenues of the Province,which have proved well able 
to support the charge. But it is hoped that sanction will now be accorded to the 
ordinary Educational Cess of a percentage on the Land Revenue, which will large¬ 
ly i lie reasp the local resources. 

86. Two High Schools have been formed,—one at A kola and one at 

Oomrav utty, both capable of imparting an Eduea- 
iiigb tion NV }|j c h will enable a pupil to pass from them 

to his Matriculation at the Universities of Bombay and Poona. In the 
instruction of these schools, Dr. Sinclair himself takes a part, and exercises a 
personal superintendence, through which there is little doubt hut that his own 
anticipation of success, so far as preparing individual students for the Univer¬ 
sity is concerned, will be realized. Graduated Scholarships in the Town 
Schools have been instituted, to be held, on the terms that the holder proceeds 
' to these High Schools ; and, as soon as sufficient advance is made, the further 
institution of exhibitions, to enable the successful competitors to proceed to 
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• he X m L erSlty ’ 18 m contem I )lation - lt is reported that the popularity attend- 
mg the first competitive Scholarship Examination held at Akolah, and the 
public manner m which its results were awarded and notified, have had 
material influence in the impulse given to the cause of Education generally 
throughout the Province. 8 J 


87. Pour Deputy Inpectors have been appointed to the several districts 

on monthly salaries of Its. 150 or (£15) each, and 
Educational appointment, have given efficient assistance to the Director. An 

English Head Master has been given to each of the 
two High behools : the total number of Masters imported from the Bombay Pre 
sidency and distributed over Berar during the year has been 244, on salaries 
varying from Rs. 125 to 30 or (£12.} to £3) per mensem. Their pay may 
appear m some instances high ; but it is difficult, to tempt to Berar men of culti¬ 
vation sufficient to enable them to get their living elsewhere A native of 
Poona can hardly be induced to settle down in the Woon District at all and 
Dr. Sinclair may be considered to have exerted his influence beneficially for 
the Province in attracting so many well-educated men as have consented to 
come. 

88. The following is the classification of the 


Classification of Sehoolq. 

Schools now existing 


Akolah 

Oomrawutty 

Melikur 

Woon 


High Schools. 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Middlo Class or 
Town Schools 

7 

6 

6 

4 


Lower Class or 
Village Schoolg. 

43 

29 

38 

12 


23 


122 


89. Three new School-houses only were opened during the year,—those at 
School-houses Akoh ill, Oomrau utty, and Mulcapore; the want of 

such buildings is felt as the greatest impediment both 
to the extension and improvement of Education in the other towns. The Local 
Eunds are as yet hardly adequate to the expense of their construction; and 
though the inhabitants are not, unwilling to assist, and in some cases have fur¬ 
nished or repaired some building for the purpose, yet what they have to offer in 
the n ay of accommodation is of a very poor sort. 


90. The expenditure in donations, whether of books, maps, or prizes has 

J»™ «»• 7.202 (£720); the value of the bnoks’sold 
has been Ks. 1,948 (£194)—-a small sum, a great increase to which may be 
expected next year. J 


41. On the whole, it may be submitted that an excellent start has now 
General result.. been made, and Dr. Sinclair expresses his acknowlcdg- 

ments of the way in which the minds of the people had been prepared for his 

reception, and oi the assistance aiternards rendered to him by tlie District 
Officers. 





EXTRACTS 


FROM THE 

ANNUAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT* 

RELATIVE TO 

EDUCATION IN THE PROVINCE OF MYSORE, 

1800-07. 


43. The Report of last year (1865-66) showed an increase of 17 schools 
„ over the number established by, or supported by grants- 

Projrreufl of Education. • • i a? a. i\ • M ^ P 

in-aid from, Government. During the present year, 
the increase has amounted to 16 schools, making up a total of 97, of which 
65 are Government Schools, and 36 aided by the Mysore State. In these 
schools there are 5,966 boys and 569 girls under instruction. 


44. A system of regulating the course of studies on a definite principle 
Course of instruction system- applicable to schools of all grades, has been initiated 
»ti*od during the year, and promises to secure good results. 


The standard of instruction in each class has been fixed by prescribing 
a certain course of study, and certain text books. 


45. For the Anglo-Vernacular Schools, 6 such classes have been establish¬ 
ed in addition to the Matriculation Class, while the course for the Vernacular 
Schools is embraced in 4 classes. By this means the standard which every 
school in the province has attained can at once be ascertained, and further a 
comparison can be instituted between the several schools. 

46. By applying the test thus obtained to the existing condition of the 

schools, is found that of the 5 superior English Schools, 
Attainment of Angio-Vemn- 2 only, viz., Hassan and Shomoga, and of the inferior 
cuiar Schools English schools, 1 viz., Colar, have reached the stand¬ 

ard of the first class, the Matriculation Class having been attained as yet 
in none. The standard prescribed for the second class has been reached in the 
3 schools at Chiekmoogloor, Cliituldroog, and Hoonsoor, .respectively, while 
the remaining schools of this description have not attained beyond the third or 
even in some instances th6 fourth class standard. 


47. The condition of the Canarese Vernacular Schools, when viewed* by 
Attainments of Canarese this test, is still more unfavorable than that of the Eng- 

sdwota. . fish Vernacular Schools, for, in no case has £f standard 

higher *tlian the third class been reached. 

48. In judging, however, of the attainments of the schools, sojpe 

* allowance must necessarily be made for the strictness 
Future result* of the new as well as the novelty of the test which has been 
• yrtem ‘ applied to them. 

J[n the absence of any such rigid classification as has now been adopted, it 
is natural that the.subjects of study should have been as various as the taster 
and predilections of the teachers, and that scholars who may have been pro- 


* Non.—The Report of the Director of Public Instruction is not adapted for compilation. 
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ficient in one, may have proved very deficient in others. Though the result 
of the new arrangement has, therefore, been in some degree unfavorable, it 
may bo anticipated that the progress to be made hereafter will be of a more 
assured and satisfactory character. 


49. The adoption of a system by which the course of instruction will be 

Jncreaso to Inspecting Agency. W ™ d T er ^ re S ulation > ** of importance 

that the Inspecting Agency should be most efficient, and 
with this view a proposal was submitted to Government, and has recently been 
sanctioned, for the appointment of a second European Inspector. There will 
thus be two circles of inspection—one comprising the Aslitagram Division, the 
Bangalore and Colar Districts of the Nundidroog Division, and Coorg; and the 
other, the Nugur Division and the Toomkoor District of the Nundidroog 
Division. 


50. 


Examination teats for School¬ 
masters. 


Measures have been adopted during the year to improve the efficiency 
of the School-masters, who, as remarked by the Director 
of Public Instruction, are, from the very limited range 
of their knowledge, often disqualified to impart instruc¬ 
tion of a high standard. For the future it is intended that the students of the 
Normal School shall be annually subjected to an examination which will test 
their attainments as well as their qualifications as teachers. They will be 
required to obtain certificates according to three standards, of which the first two 
will qualify them for the duties of first and second class assistant masters, and 
the third, for those of Canarese school teachers. 


The position of the Native School-masters was alluded to in last year’s 
Administration Report, as one that held out but little inducement to those who 
were seeking for a profession. The low rate of pay and the remote localities to 
which these teachers are often sent, are the principal subjects of complaint, and 
constitute a serious difficulty in obtaining a supply of efficient men for the 
department. The latter objection will be best met by adopting a system of 
relief; but the necessity of establishing a Normal School at Shemogah, in the 
Nugur Division, where the climate is often inimical to Natives of other parts 
of the country, has now been recognised. A proposal to this effect was con¬ 
tained in the original scheme of Education framed for the Province, and has 
been justified by subsequent experience. 


51. The improvement which has taken place in the Education supplied 

T _ . . by the Government Vernacular Schools has manifested 
Indigenous Schools. ^ ^ ^ ^ Village Schools have, 

in somo instances, been absorbed in the Government institutions, the overtures 
for this purpose having come from local teachers. 


52. The efforts which have been made with the object of improving the 
condition of the Indigenous Schools have not, it is feared, proved successful 
as yet. It was thought that by increasing the facilities for the purchase of 
Canarese books published. at the Government Press, the local teachers might 
be induced to bring them more generally into use. The result has, however, 
been otherwise. Though several thousand copies of these books have mot 
with a ready sale through the amildars of talooks, not a single one is found to 
have boen introduced into the schools,—a considerable number of which have 
been visited by the Inspector. 

53. - Some interesting information is supplied by the Director of Public 
Katire method of instruc- Instruction as to the nature of the instruction which is 

tion in Canarcao Schooia. imparted in Canarese Indigenous Schools :— 

“A boy on entering begins with the study of.the ( alpliabet, the letters of 
which lie learns to pronounce from the master, and to form by tracing them 
out with his finger on the floor in which they are cut, and then writing 
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them on sand spread before him. The next stop is to learn combinations of 
letters and then words of difficult pronunciation. At the same time he 
(the student) commits to memory an Addition Table, which is followed by 
the Multiplication Table, sometimes carried up to 100 times. Being now 
able to read, he practises on written papers of all kinds, and has daily exer¬ 
cises in Writing upon a wooden slab* or on paper, lie also gets by heart 
portions of the ‘ Amara’, a kind of Vocabulary in Sanskrit, of which he does 
not understand any thing. In Arithmetic he goes on to learn certain Tables 
of Money and Weights, and in some cases, Tables of .Fractions. Lastly, he is 
taught to read or intone Poetry, written on the well-known leaf books com¬ 
mencing often with Hymns for Morning Prayer, and in some schools going on 
to the learning of the Ramayana, Bharata or other ancient works. No 
explanation whatever accompanies these exercises, the only object being to 
commit certain portions to memory * * At the end of the whole course, 
therefore, a boy should be able to read, write, add, and multiply.” 

54. In the Hindustani Schools the course of study is described as follows :— 
Native instruction in Hindus- “The alphabet and combinations of letters are first 
tam School*. taught, and when a boy is able to read, he is given 

the Koran, a good deal of which he learns to repeat without knowing a word 
of its meaning. A good pronunciation is acquired by this practice of reading 
Arabic first. A great amount of attention is given to Writing, to excel in 
wliich is an object of much desire. The Multiplication Table is also learnt. 
The boys then go on to learn Persian Grammar and to read Tales and Poetry 
in Persian, translating into Hindustani. They also practice writing verses in 
Persian. So far as language is concerned the scope of the instruction in these 
schools is not entirely unsatisfactory.” 


55. The method of instruction in all Indigenous Schools is remarked upon 
as defective, while more attention should be paid to 
Defective instructiou m indi- SU cli subjects as Arthmetic, Grammar, Geography and 

gcuou* Schools, , T . , J ’ » o r V 

History. 


56. The Director of Public Instruction has in the Report sketched the 

outline of a plan, suggested by Mr. Rice, Inspector of 
digcm)ua 0 Schooig r,,g,8ter ' nff In " Schools, for registering such of the Indigenous Schools as 

are willing to submit to periodical inspection, with a 
view to bestowing rewards where good results can be shown. As these views 
will doubtless, however, be embodied by Mr. Garrett in a practicable scheme, 
it is unnecessary to notice the subject further in this place. 

57. The High School in Bangalore has continued to make steady progress. 

The Reports of the Examiners, after an examination 
High School • oxtending over twelve days, showed that good work had 

been done in all the classes during the year. The results of the University 
Examination were equally satisfactory. Seven boys passed the Matriculation, 
and 4 the Fifs^Arts Examination; of the latter -2 were placed in the first 
class. There are now in the College Department 4 students in the B. A. 
Class; & in the First Arts Class; and 34 in the Matriculation Class. 


68. Arrangements have been made, in concert with the Dirsctor of Public 
i*nbiication of mi,form serio#’ Instruction in Madras, to publish the scries of Canarese 
of Canarew* School Hook* for School Books for use both in Mysore and the Madras 
Madras and Mysore. Presidency on a uniform plan. The advantages of this 

arrangement are that one department will derive benefit from the experience ol 
the other, and that the issue of larger editions will reduce the eosl of tho works.- 


Book wile*. 


• 59. The sale of books throughout tho Province 

realized a sum of Rs. 10,025, being 40 per cent, more 
than the realizations of the previous year. 
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60. The Director of Public Instruction remarks on the inadequate 
accommodation afforded in the School-houses which 

i.idoo have recently been built on the standard plan provided 

by the Public Works Department. The subject will receive early consideration. 

61. These schools are distinguished under 3 

Grant-in-aid School*. heads,— viz., Higher, Middle and Lower Class. The 

female Schools form a 4th division. 

62. The higher class comprises 4 schools which are supported by grants- 

in-aid to the amount of Its. 9,570. Of this amount the 
? Bishop Cotton’s School, which was established in 1865, 

receives Rs. 5,170 per annum, and exhibits a cost to Government for each pupil 
of lts. 191-7*6; the cost in the other 3 schools of this class ranging from 
Rs. 8-12-9 to Rs. 17-3 per pupil. The schooling fees in this class of schools 
range from 2 annas to 1 Rupoe per mensem. 

63. There are 8 schools comprised in the Middle Class, consisting of Pro- 

Middle citua testant and Catholic Institutions, at which 343 Hindoos, 

6 Mussulmans, and 455 Christians and others are 
instructed. The schooling fees range from \ anna to 1 Rupee, and the cost to 
Government averages about Rs. 8 per pupil. 

64. In this class are comprised cliiefly Mussulman and Hindoo Schools. 

Lower class ^ ^ ie 1>G32 pupils borne on the books, no less than 1,297 

are Mussulmans, and the remaining 335 are Hindoos 
The schooling fees range from \ anna to 4 annas per mensem, and the cost of 
each pupil to Government averages about Rs. 3 and 4. 

65. There are 8 schools for girls supported by Government aid, and situated, 

Fomaic School* w^h one exception, in Bangalore. The proportion of 
castes and sects is 398 Hindoos, 5 Mussulmans and 166 
others (including Christians). These schools are chiefly in connection with the 
Wesleyan and London Missions; that which receives, however, the largest 
grant, is the Catholic Seminary called “ The Convent of the Good Shepherd,” 
which was established in 1854. 

66. The education of Mahomedan girls has been hitherto confined to a 

d tv i v, who receive instruction in the London Mission 

among Mahomedans. school in the Bangalore Pettah. A movement has com¬ 

menced among the Mussulman inhabitants for the 
pprpose of establishing a girls’ school under their own direction, and as it has 
been largely supported by the more influential members of the Community, it 
is hoped that the zeal of the promoters will not prove evanescent. 
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PART III. 


I. 

BRANCn SCHOOLS IN THE PUNJAB. 


No. 249, dated 23rd April, 1S66. 

F> 'Oin — A. M. Monteath, Esq., Under Secy to the Govt, of India, HOME Dept., 

To—The Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 

Referring to the “ Branch Schools” mentioned in Major Fuller’s “ Half 
yearly Report on Popular Education in the Punjab for the period ending 30tl 
September 180b,” I am directed to request that that 0 Hi cor may be eallci 
upon tor a brief account of the system pursued iu the establishment of these 
Institutions, and the general results observed. 

2. These Schools appear to be in some eases important auxiliaries to the 
Central Zillah Schools, and the information herein called for may, perhaps, be 
found useful for communication to the Educational Authorities of other 
Provinces. 


No. 199, dated 4th Jane, 1866. 


From —T. FT. Thornton, Esq . Secy, to the Govt, of the Punjab, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept. 


Iu compliance with your letter No. 249, dated 23rd April 1866,1 am directed 
* . , w.,, „• to forward copy of a Report* by the Director of 

°' a u 1 u im °‘ Public Instruction, on the system of Branch Schools 
established in the Punjab, in connection with the Government Zillah Schools. 


2. The Ilon’ble the Lieutenant Governor desires me to add that there 
can be no doubt that the introduction of this system has marked quite an era in 
the progress and popularity of our Schools, whether Government or Aided,’iu 
which it has been adopted. 


No. 162, dated 10th May, 1866. 

From —Major A. R. Fuller, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, 

To — The, Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 

I have the honor to submit, as follows, a brief account of the system pur¬ 
sued in the establishment of branches to Zillah Schools, and* the general results 
observed, which yas'called for in No. 249, dated 23rd April 1866, from the 
Government of India, in, the Home Department, received under your No. 153, 
dated 30th idern, 

The firsTstcp is iu concert with the Local Committee of Public Instructions, 
which, jn the Punjab, consists entirely of Native gentlemen without any admixture 
of European officials, and is consequently a fair exponent of genuine Native 
opinion to ascertain, at the town where a Zillah School is open,, whether there 
are anv large numbers of children who are deterred from entering it on account, 
of its distance from their homes, and the rate of lee charged therein. It wdl 
generally be found that these reasons are alleged for non-attendance by a great 
majority, who would otherwise be willing enough to learn English and the other 
subjects systematically taught in a Government School, but excluded from the 
curriculum of a purely indigenous one. Overtures arc next made to the most 
influential teachers of indigenous Schools in the town to make their Schools the* 
nuclei of branches to the Zillah School by countenancing the gradual addition of 

[The principle upon which the following correspondence with tly; Government of India has been selected 
■is that either the subject is of geneial interest, or the decision conveyed m the particular case is capable.of 
general application.] 
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their own curriculum of tlie same text books and studies (including English) 
as are adopted by the lower classes of the Zillah School. In return the teachers 
are allowed small stipends, obtained from any available source, such as Municipal 
Funds, local subscriptions, fees, and, perhaps, savings from the salary of a 
teacher in the mam School. This suffices to enlist their sympathy in the cause 
and to turn and keep their influence, which is not to be despised, on the side of 
the more liberal and advanced education ottered by Government. These indi- 
genous teachers, however, can seldom do more than carry on tho instruction of 
their pupils alter the fashion of their forefathers. Tho new studies, and especi¬ 
ally the elements of English, have, therefore, to be taught either by extra 
teachers, for which we scarcely ever have sufficient funds, or by monitors 
selected from amongst the most advanced or most suitable and apt of the pupils 
m the main Zillah bchools. These monitors do the extra work of teaching in 
the branches for a couple of hours daily, in addition to attending their "own 
classes for study in tho Zillah School, for trifling stipends ; and some of tho poorer 
ones are thus enabled to carry on their education much longer than their pecuni¬ 
ary circumstances would otherwise admit of their doing. The indigenous teachers 
have generally all along been in the habit of taking fees after their own fashion 
fiom the children ; and the levy of such fees is now made stricter and more 
general, but tho rate is kept considerably below that charged in the Zillah School 
often by expressly raising the latter, especially for the lower classes, so as to rid 
the main Institution of the little boys who have not yet learnt their ABC and 
induce all to get through the studies of the two lowest classes before enterin'* 
the main Zillah School. & 


The results observed are, that in most cities and large towns, especially at 
Delhi, where the system was first started towards the close of 1862, or beginning of 
1863, these branch Schools have become highly popular. Wealthy people,"even who 
would not send their young children a mile or even half a mile away to the Zillah 
School, and were at first prejudiced against the system of education pursued there 
send them willingly to the indigenous teacher, who keeps a Branch School in 
their own street or its immediate neighbourhood ; and bv tho time the boys have 
gone through the better part of their old-fasliioned curriculum, they have also 
imbibed a taste lor other studies, including English, pursued at the Zillah School, 
and show an eager desire to gain admittance, which, as a rule, is onlv granted 
after they have mastered some of the elementary books in a branch Institution. 
By this means the status of the Zillah School is greatly improved • its lower 


classes are gradually abolished one 

part of tho work is left to the branches to perform 


by one, beginning from the bottom 
The, 


attendance of 


; and that 
hoys fol- 


, . . r ... , . -i .. DU>S lOi- 

1 owing the Zillah School curriculum is thus indefinitely increased, and the higher 
class of the main School are kept well filled by periodical drafts of pupils from 
tho branches. The Zillah School-house would be utterly unable to contain the 
vast numbers, except by some arrangement of this kind which leaves all the most 
elementary scholars to ho instructed in preparatory Institutions, The popularity 
and prosperity of these Institutions, moreover, are increased bv appointing one or 
more Native gentlemen of wealth and influence as the patrons of each. Whole¬ 
some emulation is excited ; and, in some cas< s, a patron spends no inconsider¬ 
able amount of time and money in furthering the interests of the School which 
he has taken under his special care. 


But it is needless for me to enter further into the advantages of the system. 
They must be evident at a glance. The only difficulties are—fl) to carry popular 
feeling along with the Government scheme of Zillah School education; and 

( 2 ), to find the funds for paying for the instruction of so many extra scholars. 

In the first respect we have, as a rule, been successful in the Punjab ; in the 
second, I can only say we have made the most of the very limited amount at our 
disposal,—so that the total cost of education per head in Zillah Schools has fallen 
from IIs. 44-5, as it was during IS62-C3, to Its. 22-2-2 during 1864-65; 
and the year just closed will show an equally favorable result. I may also note 
that tho average attendance for the above yoars has risen at tho throe great cities 
of Delhi, Lahore, and Umritsur from 282, 121, and 148, to 1,072, 545, and 00 1 
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respectively, aud at other smaller places in something like the same proportion. 
At the present moment, too, the Delhi School has 25, and the Lahoro 17, in 
their highest class preparing for the Calcutta University Matriculation ; and the 
classes below are all almost equally large, and ready to move up year by year, 
simply because they arc now well fed from below. I conceive that these results 
are mainly due to the establishment of these systems of branches of Zillali Schools, 
which, having been first begun at the Delhi Government School, has been extended, 
as far as funds and other circumstances would permit, to other Government 
Schools, and lias been adopted by the most, energetic of the Managers of supe¬ 
rior aided Schools. I may instance the Reverend 0. Forman among these, wlfo, 
by this means and at a very trifling increased cost, raised bis School attendance 
at Lahore from 525 to 1,308 during the one year of 1861-05. 


II. 

TRANSFER TO IMPERIAL FUNDS OF CHARGES HERITABLE 

TO LOCAL CESSES. 


No. 525, dated 3rd May, 1866. 

RESOLUTION—Btj the Government of India, Home Dept. 

Read a lettei from (ho (Joveimnent, North-Western Provinces, No. 1 ODD A, dated 2nd Apnl 
1866, forwarding a Tabular Statement, showing the inoioa.se of giant proposed lot the 
extension of female education m the 1st and 2nd Click's. 

Resolution. —The proposed additional expenditure from Imperial Funds 
may be sanctioned ; but, in intimating such sanction to the Government, North- 
Western Provinces, it should be pointed out that the establishment of Schools 
from the Local Cess Fund, in view to the future transfer of their cost to the 
Imperial Revenue, is objectionable. Expenditure which may appear to the Local 
Government to lie not properly debit able to the Local Cess Fund, ought not to be 
incurred on that Fund in anticipation of future transfer to Imperial Revenue. 

Z. The Government, North-Western Provinces, should also be informed 
that the Government of India is not prepaied to countenance the indefinite ex¬ 
tension of Female Schools “suppoited entirely by Go\eminent,’’ * 

* * # * * *• * 

but the extension of the system should be carried out, us is now being done 
in some parts of the Punjab, on the grant-in-aid principle. 


III. 


IN APPLICATIONS FOR INCREASE TO TEACHERS’ 
• RECEIPTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


STAFF, FEE 


No 1261, dated 28th May, 1866. 

liom —A. M. MoMrvrn, Esq, Under Ser>/. to the Govt, of hub a. Home Dki*T., 

To—The Chief Commissioner, Central Tmvinces. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary’s communie..- 
tiou, No. 1217—07, dated t?he 4th instant, containing an application for a grant of 
Es.*100 per mensem in aid of the Roman Catholic Roys’ School ift Kamptee. 

2. It is stated, by .the Director that the aid, if sanctioned, ‘is intended 
to be applied to improving the English teaching staff, and to adding two ver« 
nacular teachers but the proposed staff of teachers, as entered in the form 
of application, shows only (lie addition of two vernacular teachers on Rs. 15 
•per mensem each, the pay and numbers of the existing teachers being the 
same as in the present scale. 
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3. I am to request that you will be good enough to explain the discre¬ 
pancy above noticed. 

4 . I am also to take the opportunity of drawing attention to the very 
small amount of fees collected from the pupils. The sum of Ks. 50 is 
entered in the Statement as the annual income obtained hitherto from this 
source, and the same amount is entered in the corresponding column showing 
the anticipated receipts of the school, under this head, on its proposed footing. 

5. Considering that there are 90 pupils in the school, of whom nearly 
lyilf (40) are Europeans or Eurasians, the above-mentioned amount of fee 
income appears, in the absence of explanation, to be disproportionately small, 
for it gives scarcely 9 pie per mensem for each pupil on the average. 

0. If the average monthly fee per pupil were raised to (say) 4 annas 
(which, considering the class of instruction to be given, cannot be regarded as 
high), the annual receipts ou this account would amount to R.s. 270, the 
difference between which and the present amount would go some way towards 
meeting the objects which it is proposed to carry out by means of the 
Government grant. 

7. It is to be remembered, [ am to observe, that an amount of aid, 
representing (as proposed in this case) the full half of the anticipated expendi¬ 
ture, is the mnaimum which, under the Grant-in-aid Rules, ean under any cir¬ 
cumstances be given ; but care should, of course, be taken not to give mote 
than is shown in each case to bo really necessary. The limited' amount of 
public money which can be made available for grants-in-aid, and the yearly increas¬ 
ing demands for expenditure of that kind, makes it very necessary that every 
care should bn takeu in its disposal. 


IV. 

ADMISSION OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS INTO SCHOOLS FOUNDED 
UNDER LORD CANNING’S MINUTE OF OCTOBER 1860. 


No. 1331, dated 30th May, 1866. 

From — A. M. MONTEATH, Esq., Under Secy, to the Govt, of India, Home Dept., 

To—The Honorary Secretary to the Calcutta Diocesan Board of Education 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 1st instant, 
enquiring whether the children of Native Christians can be admitted into the 
Schools founded under Lord Canning’s Minute of October i860. 

2. In reply I am directed to observe that, though there can be no doubt 
that the Schools in question were intended for European and Eurasian children 
solely, yet that the Governor General in Council would not object to the recep¬ 
tion of Native Christians into any such School at the discretion of the Committee. 
It must rest, with the Committee, however, in every case, to judge how far, in 
admitting Native Christians, it will be carrying out the wishes other sub¬ 
scribers to -the School. 


V. 

AID TO ZILLAII SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

No 4004, dated 27th August, 1£66. 

OBSERVATIONS—By the Government of India , Home Dept. 

Read an extract from the Public Works Department, No. 657 A, dated the 23rd ultimo, 
forwarding a letter from the Punjab Government for opinion as to the extent to which aid* 
should ho furnished from Impeiml Funds in the construction of Zillah Schools and 
whcthei, under the circumstances represented by the Punjab Government, there is any 
objection to the balance of the cost of the Zillah School at Umritaur being defrayed from 
that source. J " 
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Observations. —In Bengal endeavours have ordinarily been made to raise 
by subscription half the cost of erecting Zillah Schools; but in some instances 
where this has been found to be impossible, a less amount of subscriptions has 
been accepted. 

2. In the North-Western Provinces there have hitherto been no Zillah 
Schools, and the question has never arisen; but in respect of Government 
Tehseelee Schools, the rules of the North-Western Provinces (which are 
also in force in Oudh) provide that the aggregate contributions on account of all 
the buildings proposed to be undertaken during the year should amount to “ at 
least one-third of the whole expenditure proposed,’’ thus allowing any surplus 
over and above one-third in the richer localities to cover deficiencies in poorer 
localities. 

3. The North-Western Provinces rule might fairly be applied to all 
Government School buildings (whether for Tehseelee or Zillah Schools). Indeed, 
in applying the rules of the North-Western Provinces to Oudh, it is observed that 
this rule was adopted as respects Zillah School buildings, as well' as Tehseelee 
School buildings. 

4. Local Cess Funds are not, strictly speaking, applicable, and should not 
in future be applied to the erection of buildings for Schools not intended pri¬ 
marily for the education of the agricultural population—the one per cent, cess 
being in fact a contribution by the agricultural body only. 

5. In the particular case of the Umritsur Zillah School, the debit of the 
balance of one-third of the cost to Imperial Funds may be allowed. 


YI. 

ASSIGNMENTS TO SCHOOLS FOUNDED UNDER LORD CANNING’S 

MINUTE OF'1860. 

No. 4567, dated 14th September, 1866. 

From — A. M. Monteath, Esq., Under Secy, to the Govt, of India, Home Dept., 

To—The Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 

* * # * * * * 

3. Under the provisions of Lord Canning’s Minute of October 1860, the 

Government gives, in addition to an annual grant under the ordinary Grant-in-aid 
Rules, an equivalent to the sum collected from private subscriptions as a Building 
or Foundation Fund; but in thus stating the actual provisions of Lord Canning’s 
Minute, it was not intended in any way to supersede or modify the enquiry made 
previously in the letter of 30th Japuary as to whether it might not be bette(, in 
respect of a Building or Foundation Fund, to give year by year an equivalent of 
the amount actually speut therefrom. • • 

4. ThifF6nquiry, I am to explain, bad reference to the apparent inexpedi¬ 
ent of. capitalizingthe Government grants-in-aid of Building and Endowment 
Fumls, by giving large sums which, so far at least as endowment purposes are 
concerned, can only be used for investment, instead of giving year by yeaj* an 
equivalent of the sums actually expended from such funds. And it was solely; 
with the view of avoiding a demand for large grants of principal sums, and the’ 
consequent drain on the limited resources available annually to meet the current 

wants on account of educational expenditure, that the suggestion was made. 

• • 

* 5. I am desired, however, to state, with reference to the objections urged 
against the proposal in the* Bishop’3 letter of the 23rd April to Mr. Slater, that 
the Government of India would not wish to press the point, should the Bishop 
and others who may be interested in the establishment of the particular class of 
schools under notice, continue to regard the suggested change in an unfavorable 
light. 
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6. But if the existing practice be continued of giving in lump an equivalent 
of sums collected from piivate subscriptions towards Building and Foundation 
Funds for Schools established under the provisions of Lord Canning’s Minute of 
October 18G0, it will be desirable, I am to observe, that yearly statements should 
be required from the Managers of such Institutions showing the balances at credit 
of the Building and Foundation Funds respectively, as well as the income and 
expenditure of the funds for the year. 

7. A.nd it will be, of course, most essential to see that all expenditure on 
account of the School building properly debitable to the Building Fund, *as well 
as all expenditure from the Foundation Fund, is carefully distinguished in tho 
statement of yearly expendituie, so that it may be deducted in determining the 
amount of yearly current aid to which the School may be entitled under tho 
ordinary Grant-in-aid Rules. 


VII. 

NECESSITY OF ENFORCING FEE RATES IN ZILLAH SCHOOLS. 


No. 4S07, dated 22ud September, 1866. 

From — A. M. MoNTEATH, Esq, Under Secy, to the Govt, of India, IlOME DEPT., 

To — The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary’s letter 
No. 2921—270, dated the 4th instant, submitting reasons for which any immediato 
attempt to raise the scale of tuition fees in the Nagpore City Mission School 
is considered inexpedient, and recommending that the augmentation of tho 
grant-in-aid of the School applied for on the 9th July may be sanctioned. 

2. In reply I am directed to state that the Governor General in Council 
would not object to sanction the additional grant temporarily (say for one year), 
pending such further increase of the fees as will render the School independent 
of the additional aid from Government; but it is observed that the grant would 
be ia excess of half the expenditure, the present actual disbursements shown 
in tlio detailed Schedule attached to your Secretary’s letter of 9th July 
(Rs. 489) and the additional Rs. 60 proposed for the two English Masters being 
only Rs. 549, while the augmented grant would be Rs. 320. 

3. The deficiency may possibly be accounted for, to some extent, by 
expenditure of a miscellaneous kind other than on the teaching staff, or by 
setting down sonio expenditure (not shown in the statement) on account of the 
general superintendence of tho Missionaries. But, however this may be, it 
is necessary that, before the additional grant can be given, full explanation 
should be afforded on the point. 

4. I am to take this opportunity of drawing your attention earnestly to 
the necessity of a careful revision of the rates of tuition fees in Government 
Zillali Schools, and of a strict attention to tho necessity of enforcing the realiza¬ 
tion of the rates. From the Education Report of 1864-65 it appears that the 
average fee actually realized was about 14 annas per annum from each pupil— 
a le.sult which sheus that even the very low monthly foe rates indicated as the 
prescribed rates in paragraph 23 of the Report can be but imperfectly enforced. 
To fix a reasonable rato of fee for the several classes in .the Zillali Schools ista 
tnatter of importance, not only from the means which an improved fee income 
affords of improving the condition of the Schools, but from the strong motive 
which it affords for regular attendance. It is particularly important, moreover, 
that this matter should be prominently kept in view in the Government Zillah' 
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Schools, which should, in this respect, be examples to private Schools of a 
status. 1 


like 


VIII. 

RIGHT OF PRE-EMPTION OF 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Nos 5550—65, dated 13th October, I860. 

FrorA-A. M. Monteath, Esq., Under Secy, to the Qovt. of India, Home Dept., 

To-TheSccrdamesto (he Governments of Bengal, FoU St. George, Bombay, the North - 
Westnn 1 toi'inces, and the J ungab ; and the Chief Commissioners of Oudh 
British Burmoh, and the Central Fiovinces ; and the Commissioner of Mysore • 
and the Resident at Hyderabad. J y . * 


a copy of the cor- 


I am directed to forward, for ,h - M " r -- rn '.'" i " n ,,f ___ 

‘ jour Information -- ^j v. 

To the Advocate-General, No. respondence noted in the margin, relativo to the Gov- 
4-2CO, .kic.1 411. Sop.o.w ermnent claim to pre-emption, under certain circum- 

<)atod iotii September stances, of School buildings, for tbe erection, purchase, 

or enlargement of which aid is given hy Government 

under the Grant-in-aid Rules, and to suggest that the course recommended by the 

Advocate-General for placing tho Government claim on a satisfactory footing bo 
adopted in J ° 


No. 4260, dated 4th September, 1866. 

From A. M Monteath, Esq, Under Secy, to the Govt, of India, Home Dept, 
To—The Advocate-General, Calcutta. 


It is usual in some parts of the country to give grants of money from the 
State towards the erection, purebaso, or enlargement of buildings for Schools 
under private management. The conditions under which such grants aro made 
in any particular Province are embodied in a published Code of “Grant-in-aid 


Rules” applicable to such Province. 


One of the conditions is as follows, viz. : — 

“ That, in the event of any building, towards the erection, purchase or 
enlargement of which a grant may have been made by Government bein- 
subsequently diverted to other than educational purposes, the Government 
shall have the option of purchasing the building at a valuation to bo deter 
mined by arbitrators—credit being given fur so much of tho grant as may Tear 
the same proportion to tho whole, which the estimated value of the buildino- 
bears to the total original cost.” ' ® 


2. l am directed to. request that you will favor the Governor General in 
Council with your opinion whether the Government of India could legally enforce 
the right of pre-emption as stipulated for in the clause above quoted in the 
event of its rj.&fig disputed ; and if there be doubt in the matter, that you will 
Btate what you would recommend to bo done in view to placing the Government 
cljmivxsn a satisfactory footing 


»■ 


Dated 20th September, 1866. 


From T. H. Cowie, Esq., Advocate-General, 

To The Under Sccy. to the Govt, of India, Home Dept. 


• I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter No* 42G0 of the 4th 
instant, relating to the conditions under which grants-in-aid are made to Schools 
and the sufficiency of such conditions to protect the interests of Government 5 


. 2. The Codes of Rules have not the force of law, and can only operate as 
being the terms of the particular'contract with Jbe grantee who accepts a grant 
with notice. Under the circumstances, I think the publication of the Code 
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would be noticed ; and it may be (though as to this I am not informed) that 
applicants are obliged to state that they will accept the grant, subject to the 
conditions of the Code, or that the Government letter assenting to the grant 
contains an express reference to the Code. 

3. Inasmuch as the right of pre-emption is a “ contingent right or interest 
to or in land” within the meaning of the Registration Act, it is necessary to 
consider the effect of that Act with reference to the present question. Unless 
there is some writing on the part of the grantee to the effect that he accepts the 
grant on the terms laid down in the Code, the right of pre-emption would rest 
merely on an “ oral agreement or declaration,” which would be ineffectual as 
against any registered mortgagee or purchaser, or even as against the devisee 
under a registered will from the grantee. If, on the other hand, we suppose an 
instrument signed by the grantee, that would be an instrument creating a right 
or interest in immoveable property, and if unregistered would be inadmissible in 
evidence, and would not affect the property in respect of which the grant was made. 

4. I am of opinion that, in all cases before or at the time the money granted 
is paid over, the grantee and the officer of Government making the grant should 
sign a written agreement to the effect that the grant is made and accepted sub¬ 
ject to the condition as to pre-emption and all the other conditions contained 
in the Code—the grantee undertaking to sell and the Government officer to buy 
for Government on those conditions. This agreement should be registered, but 
will not require a stamp: and it will, I think, be effectual to preserve the Govern¬ 
ment claim as against the grantee or any person claiming under him. 


IX. 

SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS IN LOWER PROVINCES. 


No. 5881, dated 29th October, 1866. 

From — G. R. Elsmie, Esq., Offg. Under Secy, to the Oovt. of India, Home Dept., 

, To—The Officiating Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2783 T, dated 
the 3rd instant, forwarding a copy of a communication from the Director of 
Publio Instruction, submitting a scheme for increasing the number of senior 
Scholarships open to public competition in the Lower Provinces. 

2. The Governor General in Council observes that, when the number of 
24 senior Scholarships was fixed, the number who had passed in that year the 
First Arts Examination was 84. It is now nearly double, viz., 1G5 ; and the 
Director of Public Instruction proposes to increase the number of Scholarships 
annually available from 24 to 50, that is, more than dou}?lp, although, from the 
increase being principally in Scholarships of a lower amount, the increased cost 
is not quite double the former cost. 

3, .1 am directed to point out that it does not follow that the original 
proposition of Scholarships to under-graduates passing the First Arts Examina¬ 
tion should be maintained as education advances and comes to be more appre¬ 
ciated. A large proportion may be necessary as a stimulus at first, when the 
advantages of education are comparatively little appreciated; but, having regard 
to the very great progress of education in Bengal in recent years, the Governor 
General in Counoil is of opinion that the present proposal is excessive, and desires 
that the Lieutenant Governor will re-consider it. 

, I am at the same time to request information as* to the total number 

of those who have passed the First Arts Examination, and who are now continuing 
%ir studies in the 3rd and 4th Classes of the severalaffiliated Colleges. 
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No. 1308, dated 13th December, 1866. 

From—A. M. Monteath, Esq., Under Secy, to the Govt, of India, Home Dept., 

To—The Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

In continuation of Mr. Elsmic’s letter No, 5881, dated the 29th October, 
requesting further information relativo to a proposal which had been submitted 
for increasing the number of senior Scholarships open to public competition 
in the Lower Provinces, I am directed to say that the Governor General in 
Council would be glad if it could be shown, from the actual results of last 
year, how far the grant of the proposed additional number of Scholarships would 
have added,to the number of those who, having passed the First Arts Examina¬ 
tion, continued their studies in College. 

2. It may, perhaps, be assumed that every student obtaining one of the 
26 additional Scholarships would have continued his studies in College : but 
of these it is not improbable that a considerable proportion did, in point of 
fact, continue their studies in College without Scholarships ; and, if this be 
the case, the effect of the grant of 26 additional Scholarships may be fairly 
estimated by the remaining number of students who, in point of fact, did not 
continue their studies, but who would, on tho above-mentioned assumption, 
have been induced to do so by the grant of Scholarships. 

3. If, for instance, it appears that of the 26 students who would have 
got the additional Scholarships at the last examination, 15 have, in point of 
fact, continued their studies, it follows that tho effect produced by the grant 
of the 26 additional Scholarships would, at most, have been to induce a con¬ 
tinuance of College studies on the part of 11 students, who, in the absence of 
Scholarships, did not do so. 

4. I am to take this opportunity of enquiring when the existing num¬ 
ber of 24 senior Scholarships was fixed. It is, perhaps, not the case, as 
assumed in paragraph 2 of this Office letter of 29th October, that tho year 
1861-62, from which the comparison of results given in Mr. Atkinson’s letter 
commences, was the year when the 24 senior Scholarships were first introduced. 


No. 473, dated 28th January, 1867. 


From —S. C. BAYLEY, Esq., Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of India , Home DEpt. 


With reference to the letters* from the Home Department noted in the 

margin, I am directed to forward herewith a 
„ 1308, „ 13th December „ copy of a communication! from the^Director of 

. Public Instruction, submitting the information 

17, dated 14th January 1867 . required by the Government of India in con¬ 
nection with his proposal to increase the number of senior Scholarships open to 
public competition in the Lower Provinces. 


2. The Lieutenant Governor agrees with Mr. Atkinson in thinking that 
the indirect effect which js likely to be produced by increasing the number of 
available prizes should be taken*into consideration in dealing | with the present 
question, and His Honor, therefore, begs to repeat bis recommendation that the 
proposal may receive *the early sanction of His Excellency in Council. 

3. I am to add that the reasons urged by the Government of India woulcf, 
in His Honor’s opinion, apply wuth equal force t<> a refusal to give any sort of 
honor or reward for educational distinction, as a Certain number of men would 
always attain the highest proficiency without Such stimulus. 


0 
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No. 117, dated 14th January, 1867. 

From. —W. S. Atkinson, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


In reply to your endorsements Nos. 4504 and 5071, dated 9th November 
and 20th December 18C6, forwarding communications from the Government 
of India on the subject of my proposal to increase the number of senior 
Scholarships, I have the honor to report that I have obtained statements from 
all the affiliated Colleges which show that at the end of the year their fourth 
\ ear classes contained 94 students, and their third year classes 134 students. 
The fourth year classes are composed of students who passed the First Arts 
Examination in 18,54, when the list of successful candidates contained the names 
of 138 students who were eligible for senior Scholarships, and the third year 
classes are composed of students who passed in 1865, when the list comprised 
108 eligible candidates. It appears, therefore, that 44 students who might have 
been in the fourth year classes have'dropped off in the course of the two years, 
and that, similarly, 3 1 students have dropped off during the last year who might 
have been in the third year classes. 

2. I have also ascertained by referring to the mark lists that 12 out of 
the 44 First Arts candidates of 1804, who are no longer prosecuting their studies, 
would h.tvo obtained Scholarships if the number of Scholarships had been 
increased by 20, and that under the same supposition 11 of the missing candi¬ 
dates of 1805 would have obtained Scholarships. 

3. From these results it may perhaps bo considered that the number of 
additional Scholarships for which I have applied is unnecessarily large , but it 
should be borne in mind that the indirect effect which is likely to be produced 
by increasing the number of available prizes is also considerable, as the chances 
of gaining some means of support during a College career will always be taken 
into account by the poorer students beforo they determine to enter on such a 
course, whilst it is also the fact that many of those who continue to prosecute 
their studies without, scholarships are pressed by-poverty and are often obliged 
to contribute to their own support by undertaking private tuition and other work, 
in Addition to their College studios. When besides this it is remembered that 
the number of candidates will steadily increase, and that the number of junior 
Scholarships annually available is 160, I do not think that the number of senior 
Scholarships I have asked for can fairly be thought excessive. 

4. When the present Scholarship Eules were framed in 1801, the 24 senior 
Scholarships which are annually available were obtained by lumping together 
the then existing College Scholarships which had been sanctioned from time to 
time when the several Government Colleges were founded. 

These were :—• 


Presidency College Scholarships .. 
Hooghly College Scholarships . . 
Kismiaghur College Scholarships 
Bei ham pore College Scholarships . 
Dacca College Seholaiships 


8 

••• ... 4 

... . .. 4 

... ... 4 

. 1 / 10 ' 

••• ... 4 

Total ... ... 24 


No. 1417, dated 11th February, 1867. 

. PX TRACT from the Proceedings of the Government of India, in the Home Dept. 

Read the under-mentioned papers:— 

From the Bengal Government, No. 2783T, dated 3rd October 1866. 

To „ „ „ 5881, ' „ 29th 

To „ ,, „ 1308, „ 13th December „ 

From „ „ '' „ 473, „ 28th Januaiy 18G7. 
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Observations —On (he 3rd October last, the Bengal Government proposed 
to increase (he number of senior Scholarships open to public competition in the 
Lower Provinces annually from 24 to 50. 

2. In reply it was observed that, when the number of senior Scholarships 
was fixed at 24, the number of under-graduates who had passed the First Arts 
Examination in that year had been 84. and had' since increased to 165. It was 
remarked that it was not necessary to maintain, as education advanced and came 
to be more appreciated, the large proportion of Scholarships which were requir¬ 
ed as a stimnlus at first; and hence the proposal of the Lieutenant Governor 
was considered to be excessive. 

3. The Lieutenant Governor has now repeated his recommendation. The 
principle stated in the letter to tho Bengal Government, dated the 29th October, 
that it is not necessary to maintain the original proportion of senior Scholarships 
to under-graduate students passing the First Arts Examination, should bo adher¬ 
ed to. Some increase, however, in the number of senior Scholarships may pro¬ 
perly and beneficially be allowed, as the number of students may bo said to 
have exactly doubled and is increasing year by year. An addition, therefore, 
of something over hO per cent, to the number of senior Scholarships, raising 
them from 24 to sav 40, will be appropriate arid reasonable, and these might bo 
divided into three classes, as follows : — 

10 of Rupees 32 per mensem. 

12 of „ 25 

IS of „ 20 


Ordered, that the papers on the subject be forwarded, with the foregoing 
remarks, to the Financial Department, for further consideration and orders. 


No. 10.35, dated 28th February, 1867. 

RESOLUTION —/?// the Government of India, Financial, Dept 

Read extract, Home Department, No 1417, dated the 11th ins'nnt, with enclosures, sug¬ 
gesting that the number of senior Scholarships m Bengal, which arc thrown open to pub¬ 
lic competition annually, and are tenable foi two years, should bo increased horn 24 
to 40, at an additional cost of li«. 571 per mensem, as shown below : — 


Proposal Scale. 

10 at 32 
12 at 25 *» 

18 at 20 


Present Scale. 

■***--?• .9 at 32 . 

15 at 27 


... 320 , 
... 300 

... 360 


980 x*2 = 1,960 


288 

405 


693 x 2 = 1,386 
Increase per mensem ... Rs. 574 


ResolutIioh.—T he increase proposed is sanctioned. 


Ordered, that the foregoing Resolution be communicated .to the Home 
Department and the x\ccountant General, Bengal,. * * 
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X. 

FEMALE EDUCATION IN BOMBAY. 


No. 13, dated 9th March, 1867. 

From —W. Wedderburn, Esq., Actiruj Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of India , Home Dept. 

I am directed to forward, for the favorable consideration of the Government 
of India, the accompanying copy of a letter from the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, No. 2259, dated the 2nd ultimo, relative to Native Female Education in this 
Presidency. 

2. In submitting this letter, I am desired to state that the interest and 
importance of the subject were pressed upon the attention of Sir A. Grant in the 
Resolution of this Government on the Report on Public Instruction for the year 
1864-65 (copies of which have already been forwarded to the Government of 
Tndia) ; and that it is with much satisfaction the Right Hon’ble tho Governor in 
Council has received the assurance contained in Sir A. Grant’s letter that it will 
he possible to promote throughout the country the education of girls up to 10 or 
11 years of age. 

3. It will be seen also that Sir A. Grant pledges himself to do this satisfac¬ 
torily, if aided with an annual assignment of Rs. 30,000 from the Imperial 
Funds. 

4. Under these circumstances, I am directed to submit the strong recom¬ 
mendation of the Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council that the Government 
of India will be pleased to sanction the assignment of Rs. 30,000 for “ Female 
Education” in the manner proposed by Sir A. Grant. 


No 2259, dated 2nd February, 1867. 

From — Sir A. Grant, Bart., Dii ector of Public Instruction, Bombay, 

To—The Actiny Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

1 beg to address Government with reference to their Resolution No. 613 
dated 16th October 1866, paragraph 12, on the Educational Report for 1864-65’ 
in which Government specifies Female Education as one of the chief points to which 
attention should now be directed. 

2. While adhering to my former opinion (see my Report for 1865-66, para¬ 
graphed), that Female Education, in its full extent, implies a change in the social 
customs of t^e Natives with regard to infant marriage and other things, I now 
find that it will be possible to promote throughout the country the cducati jf 
girls up to 10 or 11 years of age. 

3. Girls attending school from 5 to 11 years of age may certainly 
acquire a knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, which (especially in 
the case'of their being married to educated Natives) might be of great import¬ 
ance to thorn, and which would probably lead the way to greater results here¬ 
after. 

4. No assignment of Imperial Funds has hitherto bepn made for Female 
Education in the Educational Budget of this Presidency, and no regular attempt 
has been made as yet to organize this branch of Public Instruction. I would 

solicit that an annual assignment of Rs. 30,000 for Female Education be 
madje in the Budget of 1867-68, and succeeding years; and if the means be thus 
afforded, I will endeavour to show* results worthy of the outlay. 
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No. 3804, dated 13th April, 1867. 

From— -E C. Bavi.ey, Esq., Secy, to the Govt, of India, Home Dept., 

To —The Acting Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th ultimo, 
No. 13, recommending, for the sanction of the. Government of India, a proposal 
made by the Director of Public Instruction for an annual grant of Rs. 30,000 
from the Imperial Revenues in furtherance of the cause of Female Education 
in Bombay. 

2. In reply I ain instructed to say that the Government of India is 
always disposed to allow considerable latitude in regard to expenditure for 
Female Education, the matter bciug one on which it is hardly possible to prescribe 
precise rules, and in which very much must be trusted to the judgment, tact, 
and discretion of the Local Educational Authorities. But it has not been the 
practice in the Financial Department, even with this object in view, to make 
a lump assignment from the Imperial Revenues to the large extent now asked 
for; and, on financial considerations, it seems necessary that the Government 
of India should be placed in possession of at least some sketch or indication 
of the plan on which it is proposed to provide Female Education by means of 
public money, and that some intimation should be given of the degree of 
co-operation, and joint expenditure to be expected from the community. lam 
accordingly desired to request that such information may be submitted to the 
Governor General in Council. 


No. 35, dated 31st May, 1867. 

From — C. GonNE, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept 

Referring to your letter No. 3804, dated the 13th ultimo, I have the honor, 
by direction of the Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council, to forward to you the 

* No 312 dated 1st May 18 G 7 accompanying copy of a letter* from the Director of 

Public Instruction, affording the information required 
by the Government of India as to tho plan on which it proposed to provide Female 
Education in this Presidency by means of public money, &c. 

2. In forwarding this letter, I am desired to renew the strong recom¬ 
mendation of this Government in favor of Sir A. Grant’s proposals, in which His 
Excellency in Council entirely concurs. 


No. 312, dated lnt May, 1867. 

From —SlR A. Grant, Bart., Director of Public Inst faction. 

To — The Secretary to th’e Government of Bombay. 

With reference to (Government Resolution No. 216, dated 27th ultir\jo, I 
have the honor to report as follows : —I asked for an assignment of Rs. 30,000 
per annum for “ Female Education” in the same way as my predecessor, in 
his*tetdsr No. 1089,.dated 7th November 1864, asked for an annual assignment 
of Rs. 1,00,000 for the improvement of Vernacular Education in this Presi¬ 
dency, and in the same way as I myself asked, in my letter No. 440, dated 25th 
June 1866, for an assignment of 14s. 3,600 for extension of Vernacular Education- 
in Sciude. Each of these applications was sanctioned as a lump assignment for 
a general object. 

• 2. With regard to “ Female Education,’’ it is not possible to lay down before¬ 
hand any uniform plan to \> e pursued throughout. This Department must be 
guided in its operations by the local circumstances and state of social feeling in, 
different parts of the Presidency. I should propose to begin by improving existing 
Schools established by Municipalities, Local Cess Committees, and by this* 
•Department out of its general Fee Fund. For the* success of Female Education,' 
it is necessary that, until female teachers can be provided, highly respectable. 
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masters, of some refinement, should be secured. In several existing Girls’ Schools 
most wretched salaries have hitherto been provided for the masters. Wherever 
this state of things appears to impede the advance of Female Education, I would 
propose to increase the salaries and obtain better masters. Secondly, I would 
propose to establish a certain number of Scholarships for girls, to be awarded after 
examination, and to be tenable only under conditions of regular attendance. 
Thirdly, I would propose to start new Schools in favorable localities under certain 
conditions with the people. As one of these conditions, I would stipulate that at 
least a School-house should be provided by the people free of rent or other 
expense ; and, as another condition, that the people should guarantee the attend¬ 
ance of a certain number of girls, not less than 25 girls being held necessary 
to constitute a school. In some places it may be possible to exact fees from the 
pupils ; in other places this measure would be premature now, though it will be 
always kept in view. 

3 . I do not think that it is possible at present to define further, than as 
above sketched, the plan to be pursued. What is uow proposed is that Govern¬ 
ment should lead the way in Female Education, and, by showing the people speci¬ 
mens of efficient Girls’Schools, should make such institutions popular. If the 
measures adopted be successful, private individuals and communities will after¬ 
wards be sure to take spontaneous action in extending Female Educatiou. 


No. 2509, dated 20th July, 1867. 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of India, Home Dept. 

Read again letter No. 13, dated 9th March, from the Acting Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay, forwarding copy of a letter from the Director of Public Instruction, and 
soliciting sanction to the grant of Rs 30,000 per annum in aid of Native Female 
Education throughout the Bombay Presidency. 

Read again letter, in reply to the above, asking for further information on the subject. 

Read letter from the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, No. 35, dated the 31st of 
May, forwarding copy of a communication from the Director of Public Instruction, and 
reiterating the oiiginal request. 


‘ Remarks. —Looking to the extent to which Native Female Education has 
proceeded in the Bombay Presidency, the amount asked for seems too large, 
Rs. 10,000 or 15,000 would seem sufficient; but it will be for the Financial 
Department to decide what sum can properly be assigned from the Imperial Reve¬ 
nues in aid of the object in view, having regard to the allotments already made 
to Bombay for Female Education as compared with those made to other Province*, 
and to the fact that education for the masses, whether boys or girls, is not any¬ 
where recognized as ^ proper charge on Imperial Revenues, but on Local Cesses, 
such as that raised by the Bombay Government, in 1864, with this among other 
objects in view. 

Ordered, that a copy of the above remarks, and the above-mentioned papers, 

be forwarded to the Financial Department for further consideration and orders. 

__ ) 

No. 2074, dated 22nd August, 1867. 

RESOLUTION•—By the Government of India, Financiai Dept. 

Read an .extract from the Proceedings of Government, in the Home Department, No. 2509, 
dated 20th July 1867, forwarding, for eonsideiation and orders, an application from the 
Government of Bombay for tho grant of Rs. 30,000 per annum in aid of Native 
Female Schools throughout tho Bombay Presidency, and expressing an opinion that 
Rs. 10,000 or 15,000 will be sufficient. 

* 

Resolution. —The Governor General in Council is pleased to sanction a 
grant of Rs. 10,000 for Female Schools for the lower classes in Bombay, 
tot this year only, on the rfi.stmct understanding that, from next year, the 
.charge will be met from the Educational Cess, that being the proper souroe 
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from which expenditure, for educating the masses, should be met, when it is 
not incurred under the Grant-in-aid Rules. 


Ordered, that the foregoing Eosolution be sent to the Home 
Department, Comptroller General of Accounts, and the Accountant General, 
Bombay, the original papers received from the Home Department being return¬ 
ed, and copies being kept for record. 


No. 41G9, dated 4th September, 1867. 

From —A. P. Howell, Esq., Under Secy, to the Govt, of India, Home Dept., 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No 35, dated the 
31st May, and to state in reply that, after consideration in the Financial Depart¬ 
ment, the Governor General in Council has been pleased to sanction a grant of 
Rs. 10,000 for Femalo Schools for the lower classes in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, for this year only, on the distinct understanding that, in future, the charge 
to be met from local sources, such as the Educational Cess, so far as the schools 
are for the classes who pay the cess, this being the proper source from which 
expenditure for educating the masses should be met, when it is not incurred under 
the Grant-in-aid Eules. 


No. 66, dated 5th October, 1867. 

From — C. GoNNE, Esq, Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 4109, dated the 
4th ultimo, conveying the sanction of the Government of India to a grant of 
Ks. 10,000 for Female Schools for the lower classes in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

2. With reference to the amount and nature of this sanction, I am to 
submit that, much as this Government desire 4o promote Femalo Education, they 
are unable ro accept the grant, sanctioned for that purpose on the condition stated ; 
they would, therefore, beg that the unqualified assent of the Government of 
India may he given to the proposals submitted iu letter No. 35, dated the 31st 
May 1807. 

3. It is out of tho power of this Government to pledge themselves to 
the condition required, and even if they have the power, it would be most 
impolitic to exercise it, as the very existence of Local Funds in this Presidency 
would be imperilled!' 

4. It is the very.essence of the Local Funds, recently organized, that the 
people who pay should have a voice in regard to the disposal of the proceeds, 
and though Government claim a right to veto any appropriation ^f funds on 
inyrrpjjer objects, yet they never hesitate to accord sanction to pioposals of the 
Local Committees for legitimate expenditure. When the Local Governments 
consider themselves bound not to dictate to the Local Fund Compiittees tho mofle 
■in which their money shall be spent, they feel themselves precluded from giving 
effect to such a dictation on the part of the Imperial Government by which the 
local character of the institution would be wholly annihilated. 

5. It is, therefore, impossible to carry out any orders that ( this charge shall, 
in future years, be met from Local Funds, and it is hoped that, on re-considtr- 
ation, the Government of‘India will not press this condition. 

C. The sum of Rs. 30,000 was asked for, and that this sum might be 
profitably spent may be gathered from the 45th paragraph of the Annual Report 
of the Director of Public Instruction lor tlmla^t year, to which I am desire^ to 
solicit the attention of His Excellency the Governor General in Council. 
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7. It will be borne in mind that the application for the grant was specially 
stated by Sir A Grant as desired to aid in the development of Schools alroady 
established from local sources, as well as to lay a foundation in places where 
grants for Female Education have not yet been voted by the Local Committees. 

8. From the reply now received, it would appear that the Government of 
India decline to sanction even £1,000 per annum as their contribution in aid of 
Native Female Education in the whole Bombay Presidency : but as this can 
hardly be the case, l am to express the earnest hope of His Excellency the 
Governor in Council that, on re-considcration, the Government of India will 
not refuse to accede to the request now again made. 


No 1040, dated 7th December, 18G7. 

From — E C. Bayi.ey, Esq , Secy, to the Govt, of India, Home Dept, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter No. 60, dated T)th October last, 
requesting a re-consideration of the proposal made in your letters No. 13, dated 
9th March, and No. 35, dated 31st Ma\, for an annual grant of Its. 30,000 for 
Female Education in Bombay. 

2. In reply I am directed to point out that the Government of Bombay 
does not appear to apprehend clearly the principles by which it 1ms been found 
necessary to regulate grants from the Imperial Itevenues for Education, and especi¬ 
ally for Female Education. 

3. The Government of India does not question that, in the present instance, 
a case can be made out for the profitable expenditure of the sum applied for—in¬ 
deed, that a sum in excess of the entire revenues of Tndia might beyond doubt be 
expended on educational purposes. But, waiving all other grounds of objection, 
the Imperial Revenuos must ever be wholly inadequate to meet the charges which 
any completes system of State Education would involve. The Government must, 
therefore, expend the amount, which alone can fairly be devoted to Education, in 
th« manner calculated to secure the most general and extensive results. As 
regards the education of the masses of the people especially, all the means which 
Government could afford would produce no perceptible effect, if applied directly 
to this object; and the aim of Government has, therefore, been by establishing 
Normal Schools, by grants-in-aid, by organizing local taxation, by inspection of 
indigenous schools, and by other similar means, to stimulate and assist the 
peoDle to educate themselves. 

4. It has always been the recognized policy of Government, having in view 
the special objects to be gained, to meet and encourage', as iar as its means will 
permit, with more than ordinary promptness and liberality, any disposition shown 
by the people themselves in favor - of Female Education; still it is absolutely 
essential, not merely on financial grounds, but with regard to the real success of 
Female Education itself, to insist on genuine local co-operation as a previous con¬ 
dition of State assistance. Acting upon this policy, the Government of In '\ v has 
invariably indicated to all Local Governments the grant-in-aid system as that 
especially calculated for tho general advancement of Female Education. I am to 
add that, where the details of the local Grant-in-aid Rules may he found to 
obstruct’ their application to Female Schools, the Government of India is not 
unwilling to permit any reasonable relaxation of the ugual conditions in regard to 
inspection, and to payment of fees, &c., so long as it is evident that the co-opejra- 
tidn of the Native community has been secured, and that the education imparted 
is fairly efficient. 

5. In one previous instance alone has the Government of India sanctioned 
a: grant similar to that now asked for ; and in that ease the grant was sanctioned for 
three years only, and in order to present the extinction (from a sudden deprivation 
of the funds by which they had been hitherto supported) of some already 
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flourishing Female School* in certain districts of the Punjab. Eveu in this 
instance the population had already given fair proof of their appreciation of the 
benefits of Female Education, and the concession was accompanied by a distinct 
condition that the assistance was to be only temporary, as the grant-in-aid princi¬ 
ple “ would afford some te^t or pledge that the spread of Female Education is 
real and truly desired by the people of the Punjab.’’ 

6. Adverting now to the statement made in the last paragraph of your 
letter under reply, that the Government of India appears to decline to sanction 
even ill ,()00 a year in aid of Native Female Education in the whole Presidency 
of Bombay, I am to point out that the total annual assignment to Bombay for 
Education is far larger relatively in proportion to its revenue, area, and population, 
and, excepting the grant given to Bengal, absolutely larger in amount than that 
made to any other Province. From this assignment, it is open to the Bombay 
Government to allot, under the Grant-in-aid Rules, any sums that may bo requir¬ 
ed to promote the Spread of Female Education, either in the improvement of 
existing Female Schools or in flm establishment of others. In the second place, 
1 :tm to call attention to the Cimilar of the 29th July last, in which the Govern¬ 
ment of India has promised liberal assistance to any scheme of Female Normal 
Schools based on the co-operation of the Native community ; turd lastly, [ am 
to remind the Government of Bombay that, ill the Resolution of the 22ml August 
last, a special assignment of Its. 15,520 a year, for live years, was sanctioned 
ou certain conditions to establish a higher class of Female Normal Schools in 
the Bombay Presidency, on tire principles advocated by Miss Carpenter. 
There would seem, therefore, to be no ground to impute to the Government 
of India any want of support to measures of Female Educ.itiou proposed for 
Bombay. 

7. In reply to the remarks contained in your 3rd and 4th paragraphs, I am 
to point out that my letter of the 4th ultimo appears to have been misunderstood. 
Local Funds, vgluntar'il// raised and applied to the support of Schools, are eligible 
for grants-in-aid. In the Central Provinces, and in the Punjab, large use has 
been made of this provision for the furtherance of Education. It is, of course, 
purely optional with the Local Committees, or other bodies by whom such funds 
arc raised, to devote them to whatever congenial objects they choose, nor - was 
any kind of dictation to such bodies contemplated in my letter under notice. 
What the Government of India desired and distinctly expressed was simply to 
annex a condition to their assistance, and this condition they cannot consent to 
waive. 

8. The Local Educational Cess, however, sGnds on a different footing. It 
is not, in any sc lme, i voluntary eontiibation, but is of the nature of an impost, 
and should be spent in such a manner as Government rmy founder best, subject 
only to the itscrvaGou that it be expended within the distrct where it is levied, 
and for the education of those classes by which it has been paid. Its manage¬ 
ment is probably mot popular and effluent, when supen ised by Committees 
partially consisting of persoi , of' local position and influence ; but, ina-umich as it 
is compulsoi ilv levied by the State, the Government is hound to }seo that it is 
e.'peiidcd to the best ad vantage, aud that its control is not abandoned to wholly 
irresponsible bodies. 

9. On a general review of the whole question, and on the precedent’ above 
refer! rd to, the Governor General in Council will not object in the present Vase 
to allow the additional grant of Rs. 10,000 already sanctioned for one year 
for Female Education in the Boiqbav Presidency, to be continued temporarily for 
a* further period of two years. With this assistance, it is hoprd that the Bombay 
Government will And up greater difficulty in advancing the cause of Female 
Education than has’already been successfully overcome in several other Provinces 
Without any such dnect aid from the Imperial Revouues. 
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XI. 

ADDITIONAL EDUCATIONAL GRANT TO THE CENTRAL PRO¬ 
VINCES APPLIED FOR AND REFUSED. 


No. 671-72, dated 26th February, 1867. 

Prom — C. Bernard, Esq., Secy, to Chief Commr. of the Central Provinces, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept. 

During the last twelve months propositions have been submitted by the Chief 

Commissioner for improving the “ instruction”* branch 
* As disiinRiufrbcd from “ di- 0 f the Educational Department in these Provinces by 

raising the salaries of town bchool-inasters, by grant¬ 
ing Scholarships to Zillah and Town Schools, by establishing higher classes of 
Normal School pupils. Some of these propositus have been negatived ; and 
others are still, it is believed, under the consideration of Government. 

2. In cases whore the Chief Commissioner’s recommendations were not 
accepted, the Supremo Government withheld sanction, not because it disapproved 
the principle of the propositions made, but. rather on financial grounds, because 
the improved organisation could not be arranged for without some increase to the 
Budget graut made to the Central Provinces for “ Education, Science, and Art.” 

3. The Chief Commissioner would, therefore, ask permission to submit a 
few observations regarding Educational matters and Educational expenditure in 
the Central Provinces, in the hope that Ilis Excellency the Viceroy in Council 
may be pleased to consider whether the educational grant for the Central 
Provinces might not now be somewhat increased. 

4. The educational expenditure of the Central Provinces may be said to 
have begun in the year 1802. In the year 1862-63 the Budget grant for this 
object was one lakh of Rupees. In that year the full sum was not spent ; as 
the organisation and machinery of the Department was as yet imperfect. Since 
that year the grant under this head has gradually increased until it reached 
Rs. i, 73,800 for the year 1865-66. . 

5. The increase in the number of scholars and in their proficiency, as well 
as the. improvement in the organisation of the Educational Department, has been 
considerable. In the year 18G2 there were 14,000 boys under instruction at 
Government Schools in the Central Provinces. According to the Half-yearly 
Returns for the six months, ending on the 31st Ofetober, the total number of boys 
in Government and Aided Schools was over 50,000, while* 3,000 girls were also 
under instruction. The ‘annual examinations show that the standard of pro¬ 
ficiency is rising in all classes of our Schools. 

G. But there is another point about the Central Provinces Educational 
scheme and expenditure, and that is the considerable annual sum contributed 
from local sources towards Education. In the year 1865-66 the sum thus con- 
' tribnted aggregated Rs. 2,02,603, or 11 per cent, above the Imperial grant 
towards Education in these Provinces. Before the year 1»62 there were no con¬ 
tributions of this kind towards Educational purposes, so that the local income 
of the Department has increased in a greater ratio than the Imperial grant. 

7. On examining the published Reports on the progress of Education in other 
parts of India, the Chief Commissioner observes that in no other Province or part 
of India does the local Educational income equal tl^e Imperial Educational grant; in 
only oneProvince are the two sources of Educational expenditure nearly equal; and 
iu only three more do the Educational disbursements from local sources reach 60 
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per cent, on the Imperial grant, thus ;—the Imperial grant and local expenditure 
for Education for the several Governments and Administrations may he shown :«= 



Imperial. 

Local . 


Its. 

Rs. 

Bengal, 1864-65 

... 12,55,607 

7,79.563 

Bombay, 1865-66 

8,70,068 

8.44,233 

North-Western Provinces 

7,84.688 

407,612 

Madras 

6,20,670 

95,714 

Punjab 

4,84,070 

3,82,695 

Central Provinces 

1,73,800 

2,02,603 

Oude 

1,2 t,403 

49,534 

British Burmah 

32,508 

Bcrar 

22,825 



8. If II is Excellency the Viceroy in Council were disposed to consider that 
a liberal local contribution towards Education from local sources in a Province 
constituted any ground for enhancing the Imperial grant, then tho Chief Com¬ 
missioner would solicit that the grant for Education iti the Central Provinces 
might be raised to the amount of the local contributions. In the Educational 
Budget Estimates for 1867*8 Rs. 1,92,000 aro asked for. If this were 
sanctioned, then no expenditure front such grant could be incurred without the 
full sanction of the Supreme Government, while the local contributions towards 
Education will, it is estimated, reach Its. 2,05,000 at least. The Chief Com¬ 
missioner would ask for an Imperial grant of Ks. 2,05,000, or an increase of 
only Its. 13,000 on the present estimate. This, the Chief Commissioner 
trusts, may be regarded as a moderate proposal. 

9. If His Excellency the Viceroy in Council were pleased to allow any 
increased grant then I am to solicit the favorable consideration of Government to 
the propositions mentioned in the abstract, in all of which respects, pressure and 
difficulty is experienced by the Educational Department. 

Nots. —This letter was forwarded to the Financial Department with a note explanatory of the grounds on which 
tho application was subsequently negatived. 


No. 1890, dated 11th April, 1867. 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of India, FINANCIAL Dept. 

Read an endoisement of the Home Department, No. 321-9, dated 2.9th March 1867, for¬ 
warding a letter fiom the Socictary to the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, urging 
the claim of those Pi evinces to a larger Educational grant than the Rs. 1,92,000, which 
were asked for in the Budget Estimate for J 857-68. 


Besoltttion. —The Governor General in Council observes that the parti¬ 
cular ground on which a special increase of the Educational grant is solicited, is 
that the Central •Provinces contiilmte a larger sum, proportionately, from local 
sources, towards Educational expenditure, than other Provinces. Inasmuch, 
however, as ** # * * . * * 

the Government of India has repeatedly disclaimed any obligation to supplement' 
or double any contribution from the Educational cess, the plaim urged by 
Hteiphief Comimssioner cannot be entertained. 

Ordered, that a copy of this Resolution be sent to the Homo Department, 
with the originardocuments received from that Department. 

No. 4149, dated 22nd April, 1867. 

From —E. C. Bayley, Ksq, Secy , to the Govt, of India, Bome.Dept., 

J 

To—The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

With reference to your Secretary’s letter of the 2Gth February, No 671-72, 
applying for an increase of Its. 13,000 to the Educational Budget grant to the 
Central Provinces for the cujrent year, I am directed to forward herewith a 
Resolution of the Financial Department, No. 1*890 of the 11th instant, stating the 
main ground on which the application has’been declined. I am also to point, oUt 
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that several of the Educational projects enumerated in your lotter were negatived, 
as stated, on financial grounds, but for specific reasons, which will be found given 
in the orders passed upon them ; and I am to add that the Governor General in 
Council docs not consider that the Educational Funds of the Central Provinces 
now receive less than their fair share of support from the Imperial Revenues. 


XII. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT IN 

BOMBAY. 


No. 4, dated 31st January, 1867. 

From — W. Wedderburn, Esq., Acting Secy, to the Gov't, of Bombay, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept. 


I am directed to submit, for the favorable consideration of the Government 


Letter No. 15)2, dated 22nd October ls(>6, from 
the Ditoctor of Public Insti notion. 

Resolution No. fiSl, dated 11th December lstifi, to 
the Director ol Public Instruction 

Belter No. 197.), dated 7tl. .lanuaiy 18G7, bom 
the Director of Public Insti in lion 


of India, the accompanying copy of a 
correspondence* relative to placing the 
higher appointments of the Educational 
Service of the Bombay Presidency on a 
now and better footing. 


2. It will 1)0 scon that to this end Sir A. Grant suggests that, the higher 
appointments should he made to constitute a separate Covenanted Service 
with its own rules and conditions upon the analogy of the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment in this country. 


I?. Ilis Excellency in Council concurs in the general scope of Sir A. Grant’s 
proposals, and I am accordingly desired to request that you will be so good as 
to submit them to 11 is Excellency the Governor General in Council for favorable 
consideration. 


No. 15.12, dated 22nd October, 1866. 

From —Sir A. Grsnt, Hart., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 

, To—The Secretary to the Govri miieut of Bombay. 

1 beg humbly to advert to the oGth paragraph of my Annual Report of the 

Department of Public In¬ 
struction in thu Bombay 
Presidency for the year l8(>5- 
(>G, copy of which is given 
in the margin l'or ready re¬ 
ference, and respectfully to 
submit more detailed obser¬ 
vations on the present stand¬ 
ing of the Educational Ser¬ 
vice in this Presidency for 
tbo consideration of Govern¬ 
ment. 

2 There is no doubt 
that dissatisfaction with 
their present position is felt 
by seveial of the superior 
Officers of this Department. 
A meeting was recently held 
on the subject in Poonah, 
and it was proposed to sub¬ 
mit a mefnonal to Govern¬ 
ment with reference to the 


On the other hand, it is equally oloir that this Depat tment will 
Regenerate unless its higher appointments continue to be held by 
Europeans elumieleiizeil bv iiiluvaticm -m.l learning 1 would 
humbly enll thg>attention of Ooveirment to the Dneitory ol this 
Depai tment, which is now nnnin.lly piep.u etl v ith gieat eure, ami 
which naturally suggests a division of theliighei Educational appoint¬ 
ments from the mum body of the Seiviee. Jl is, I think, u question 
of great importance, well wot thy the cotiHuloiuti m of (! >\ eminent, 
whether these few appointments (altogether Ii.h than I) 1 ' m number) 
might not be either amalgamat ’d with, or i ho placed on an ana¬ 
logous footing with, the Co\enanted Civil Sm vice. There is only 
one point on which, us Du color of 1’iiblo; Insli uotio i, 1 should be 
inclined to teel uneasy about the future of the Dep.nl uent, and that 
i the uncertainty which must all ich, and. the piesont system, to 
appointments of Konptlinnd Odious mane by the .Semeti -y of 
State. No general dt-uisuon on Indian allans takes place t.i the 
lii inch 1 uihime I wiihmit some refeictice to the impel Unco of the 
Educational i>i e iiuon-, uiieil oil bv (iovernment m this country, 
anil yet vo sieps w luleyr bate been taken to scemo l'or the De¬ 
partments ot I’ltnlu IiislI notion, as for the Covenanted Civil Suvne, 

‘ u supply OiIkiis , i1 1 ■ ipialihe 1 'l’be H.mber 01 Engli-bmen 
required tor this servi, c is very small. Any poison of superb . 
(publications who m,ly be sent ot.t bus an almost boundless field 
u. etuhiess o polled to lnm , and any im ompetent pe-smi, on the other 
hand, is a dead vcighf and a drn" upon the _ ogress of the country. 
And yet, paiilv owing to the un ittinct , e conditions olleied, und 
pmtly owing to the want of mij met' >d in the selection of (uudi- 
d.itcs fm the Educational Service, we ..vo no guaiuntee that a pioper 
staiKl.ud 01 Men for Principals ot College?, and Professois, and 
EdueiUmiul Im.pi :tois, and lli'h School Musteis '.ill be kept up, 
and tii ig must be a source of uneasiness to one to wljom the Depart¬ 
ment*:* a care. 


Despatch of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, dated the 
23t.d December 1805, the terms of whieh were felt to disappoint expectations not 
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unreasonably formed in the Despatch No. 205 of the 8th December 1862. 
before, however, giving my sanction to a memorial of the kind, I have thought it 
best to address Government on the subject, as the question is much more one of 
the general future of this Department than of the feelings of present individual 
Officers, and as considerations of policy could hardly be entered upon by even a 
small body of memorialists. 

3. The chief grounds for dissatisfaction at present felt by the higher Edu¬ 
cational Officers of this Presidency appear to bo as follows:— 

(а) . That of late the Covenant, which used formerly to bo made with 

persons appointed by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State to Educa¬ 
tional posts, has now been withdrawn. For this Covenant, a letter 
conferring the appointment has been substituted, in which the 
Government reserves to itself the right of dispensing, at six 
months’ notice, with the services of the person appointed. It is 
obvious that this gives, in a very marked way, a precarious appear¬ 
ance to the position of Educational Officers. 

(б) . That no pension whatever is secured to Officers in the Educational 

Service. It is laid down, as a general rule, lor the Educational, 
in common with the rest of the Uncovenanted Service, that all 
pension is to be considered given as a favor, and not as the satis¬ 
faction of a claim. This, again, is felt to be a precarious condition. 

(c) . That the only modes by which pension can be obtained by an 

Educational Officer are either that he shall complete 27 years’ 
actual service in India, or else that he shall produce, at the end of 
12 or 22 years’ actual service, a certificate of utter incapacity for 
further service in the country. These are, of course, extremely 
discouraging conditions to a young Englishman who might think 
of entering the Educational Service in this country. lie naturally 
does not wish to give up all his prospects in Europe, without the 
hope of some little provision in the shape of a retiring pension, nor 
does he wish to bind himself to servo either for 2/ years in India, 
or till his health is utterly broken. 

( d ) . That in respect of Pension Rules the Educational Officers are in a 

much worse position than Her Majesty’s Chaplains in India. 
A Chaplain, if his health renders his retirement necessary, can 
obtain a small pension after 7 years’ service, and a pensjon of 
greater amount after 10 years ; and after 20 years’ service, inclu¬ 
sive # of 3 years’ leave (that is, after IT years’ actual service), 
Chaplains can retire on their full pension without medical certi¬ 
ficate. It is thought bard by superior Educational Officers, who are 
generally, and who ought always to be persons of a liigher«Univer- 
sity standing than the majority bf Iler Majesty’s phaplains, and 
whose duties are certainly more onerous and tryiug than those of 
Chaplains, that they should be so much worse off than the 
Ecclesiastical Service. 

• 

4. It is, I think, impossible to deny that from the nature of the conditions 
above stated, the Educational Service in this Presidency is a very poor, precari¬ 
ous, and, in fact, miserably sphere, into which one can hardly dare to advise any 
young man of ability and cultivation to enter. At the same time I can perfectly 
understand that what has led to the present position of the Service is its tfnde- 
fined character in point of numbers. The Educational Service sprang up, *as it 
were, fortuitously. It was gradually and silently extended; and when fler 
Majesty’s Secretary of State came (in his Despatch of the 23rd December last) 
to deal^vith the question of the Pension Rules for the entire Service, I have kittle. 
doubt that he would be rendered cautious by the indefinite numbers of appoint* , 
ments for which it might appear that he bad to make Regulations. In one 
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point of that very Despatch of the 23rd December, the Secretary of State is, 
I htambly think, unnecessarily liberal for want of definition; for the Despatch 
appears to extend the benefits of early pension to all “ Head Masters of Schools/* 
Which, if it be not further defined, would include all Head Masters of high, 
middle class, and primary schools indiscriminately,—a body amounting in this 
Presidency alone to not less than 1,324 persons, almost all of whom might well 
be left to abide by the ordinary Uncovenanted Service Rules. 

5. I would now beg humbly to point out to Government that, if the 
Educational Service in its present organization be examined, it will no longer 
be found to consist of an indefinite number of homogeneous appointments, 
suggesting the idea of a formidable number of claimants for advantages of 
pension, and the like. Our Departmental Directory suggests a most natural 
division of the Service into two branches,—one of which must he entirely filled 
by University graduates from Europe, except in the rare case where a Native 
scholar of exceptional merits may be thought worthy to hold one of the appoint¬ 
ments ; the other branch would be of wide extent, commencing with appoint¬ 
ments analogous in pay and position to those of Deputy Collectors, and going 
down to small School-masterships of Rs. 11 per mensem. I may mention at 
once that, wero such a division made, the upper branch of the Bombay Educa¬ 
tional Sorvico would consist at present of less than 30, and the lower branch 
of more than 2,000 appointments. 

6. Our Departmental Directory, copy of which is herewith sent for refer¬ 
ence, was not framed with a view of making live division now advocated ; hut 
as soou as the names of Officers and their salaries and qualifications had been 

set down in order, the principle of a division in the Department at once sug- 

gested itself. It will bo seen tliat tlve Directory does not contain appointments 

below Rs. 30 per mensem ; and that all appointments above Rs. 300 per 
mensem, have been eutered as superior appointments. Several of these superior 
appointments are held by Officers of the Medical or Military Department, 
whose Pension Rules and other conditions of service are elsewhere provided for. 

7. I will now respectfully indicate the principle on which I would suggest 
that an Upper (or Covenanted) Educational Service in the Bombay President^ 
should bo formed. The principle is this, that there aro certain Educational 
appointments of great importance, which, if they are properly filled, will ensure 
the efficient working of the whole of this large Department ; and that the 
number of these appointments is so small that Government may well afford, 
without risk of any large expenditure of the public funds, to place them on a 
solid and attractive footing. 

&. These important appointments I would specify as follows :— \st, Head- 
masterships of 1st Grads High Schools ; '2nd, Educational Inspectorships ; 3rd, 
Professorships of different branches of Literature and Science ; 4th, Principalsliips 
of Government Colleges; aud 3th, the Office of Director of Public Instruction. 

0. At present the exact numerical lGt of Officers, coming under the abovo 
heads, stands lis follows : - - 

(ls£).—Head Masters of 1st Grade High Schools {viz., Elphinstoue, 

Poonah, Ahmedabad, and Belgautn High Schools) ... 4 

—Educational Inspectors (Northern, Central, and Southern 
' Divisions, Scinde, and one Assistant Inspector) ... ... 5 

(3rd ).—Professors (of English Literature, Mathematics, and Sans¬ 
krit in Elphinstone College ; English Literature, Mathe¬ 
matics, and Sanskrit in Poonah College ; two Professors 
of Law in the Government Law School) ... .... ... 8 

(4 th). —Principals of Government Colleges (Elphinstone, Poonah, 

and Poonah Civil Engineering Colleges) ... ... ... 3 

(5th). —Director of Public Instruction . . 1 

21 


Total 


• • • 


Ml 
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10. Looking forward to the want* of the future, I think it will certainly 
bo necessary, within the next few years, to make some additions to this limited 
number, viz., one Professor of History, and one of Latin, must be given to 
Elphinstone College, and the same to Poonah College ; and three Professors of 
different subjects must be assigned to thfi Poonah Civil Engineering College. 
Probably about five more 1st Grade High Schools will be required in the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Presidency. These additions are all that I can foresee as 
necessary, and they would amount to— 

Professors ... ... ... ... 7 

High School Masters ... ... ... 5 

Total ... 12 

thus raising the Upper or Covenanted Educational Service in this Presidency to 
a fixed total of 32 Officers. 

11. It would have seemed to me hardly necessary to sny any tiling on the 
great importance of properly filling the appointments above specified, except 
that the absence of all special regulations with regard to them, coupled with 
the unfavorable conditions actually attached to these appointments, seems to 
indicato that the attention of Government has never been drawn to the subject. 
I would, therefore, humbly submit the following considerations with regard 
to the different classes of appointments :— 

(Isf ).—It has now become possiblo to raise tho 1st Grade High Schools 
of this Presidency into institutions worthy of their name, which 
would be characterized by a literary and classical spiiit, and would 

exercise a humanizing influence on all the Native students admitted 
to them. Our Native University graduates from excellent Assist* 
ant Masters in such Schools ; but it is essential that the Head 
Master should be a European gentleman of high cultivation, who 
will give a tone to the entire School. Any one who knows the 
great intellectual quickness of Native bo^s, and tho immenso bene¬ 
fit they invariably derive from contact with a teacher whom 
they feel to be superior, will acknowledge that tho Ilea 1 Master¬ 
ships of our 1st Grade High Schools should ho filled by tho be-t 
men that can be got from the Universities of Great Biitnin, and 
that the High Schools (as a rule) will never prosper until their 
Head Masterships aro so filled. 

(2m/).—It is not only for the sake of the High Schools that men of 
the kind indicated should be sent out as Head Masters, bul also 
with a view to these same men being promoted in course of time 
to be* Educational Inspectors. At present it is difficult to fill up 
vacancies in the Inspectorships. But there is no doubt that a 
University graduate from England, who 'had served sonic years 
as Head Master of a High School, and had learn,t during that 
time the Vernacular languago of tho district, would, in most cqjses, 
possess all the requisites for a good Educational Inspector ; these 
requisites being a certain amount of literary culture, combined 
wit It, activity of habits, administrative capacity, and sufficient 
social standing to deal on terms of equality with Collectors 
and Magistrates, and other Local Authorities. 

(3n/).--On the learning ofi the Professors in the Colleges of the Pre¬ 
sidency, the success of the Bombay University entirely depends, 
and lu>\v much depends on the success of the University? Little 
less than the regeneration of the mind of the people. When it 
is reflected that the Native University Students furnish, or will 
ere long furnish, the School Teachers, the Pleaders, tho Practi¬ 
tioners of European Medicine, the subordinate Revenue and Judi-. 
cial Officers, the Overseers of Public Works, and, above all, the 
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Newspaper Writers, who are constantly disseminating, wise or 
foolish, disaffected or loyal, criticisms on the acts of Government, 
it cannot but be felt that it is of the utmost importance that 
the fountain-head of all this stream of influence, namely, the 
Professors and Principals of Colleges, should be as high and pure 
as possible. Without solid and special learning in the Professors 
the University system of this Presidency must retain that level 
of frivolous superficiality which has hitherto been the disgrace 
of Education in India. Without gravity and wisdom in the Pro¬ 
fessors there is no saying what subversive sentiments may become 
associated with European teaching. Already it has been said, 
and, I believe, truly, that one active-minded teacher in this Presi¬ 
dency succeeded in leavening an entire generation of his pupils 
with the doctrines of Tom Paine, and the political principles which 
would now go by the name of Fenianism. 

12. If these matters are looked at with attention, I think it will be 
felt that there are grounds for considering the upper Educational appoint¬ 
ments in this Presidency no longer as places of little importance, to be placed 
on the same level with the mass of the Uncovenanted Service, to be 
dealt with neglectfully, to be given away to political retainers, or filled up 
at Imp-hazard, but rather as being worthy of no less care than other Depart¬ 
ments of the State. At present it may be said that the Government of Bombay 
has been far more fortunate than it could have had reason to expect in the men 
that have been obtained to fill these appointments. But how many are there 
of our higher Educational Officers, who (though admirably fulfilling their duties! 
are yet proud of their position, or would advise any friend in England to enter 
upon the same career? The real worth of appointments in India is becoming 
understood in England every day more clearly ; and I should have no hesita¬ 
tion m predicting that, if the Educational Service of this Presidency is left on 
its present footing, it must degenerate instead of improving; and thus for want 
of a little attention and liberality, a really great opportunity will be lost. 

13 . I trust that my own feeling of the importance of the question will 

not be considered exaggerated, and that I shall be pardoned for plainly statins 
the grounds of my opinion. The practical measures which I would humhlv 
suggest to Government are as follows:— y 

(DO.—That an Upper Educational Service in the Bombay Presidency 
be formed, which should be open to Natives of distinguished 
merit, but winch would, for a long time to come, be mostly filled 
by graduates of high standiug from the European Universities. 

{2nd). —That this, be constituted a u Service” properly so called, with 
a Covenant of conditions, and regular Buies or' advance in pay. 

(3 rd ).—That this Service consist -of Head Masters of 1st Grade Hi»h 
Schools, Educational Inspectors, Professors of Literature and 
Science, Principals of Colleges, and the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion ; with a maximum limit of 32 Officers to constitute the entire 
Service. 

I 

(4M).—That all other persons in Educational appointments in the 
. Presidency be considered as constituting the “Uncovenanted Edu¬ 
cational Service,” and remain on the footing of their present Rules. 

{5th). —That every Officer of the Covenanted Educational Service 
coifimence with a salary of not less than Rs. 500 per mensem 
and that he be entitled to an increase of Rs. 50 per mensem 
additional to bis former pay, at the end' of each year of actual 
service, with the following limitations:— 

No High School Master to attain to a salary exceeding Rs. 800 per mensem 
No Professor „ ] 200 

No Principal of a College „ „ ” 1^00 \\ 

No Educational Inspector „ „ „ 1,500 „ 
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The salary of the Director of Public Instruction to remain as 
at present (Us. 2,500 per mensem) without his being entitled to 
any increase. 

(6//i). —That the appointments, coming within the Covenanted 

Educational ^ Service, he reserved, in the first place, for Officers 
of that Service, and that no one he appointed Principal of a 
College, Educational Inspector, or Director of Public Instruction, 
from outside the Service, unless Government is of opinion that 
there is no one in the Service qualified to hold the appointment. 

(1th ).—That a fixed retiring pension of £365 per annum be allowed, 
without the necessity of medical certificate, to Covenanted Edu¬ 
cational Officers on their completion of 14 years’ actual service in 
India, or of 15 years’ inclusive of 1 year spent on furlough. 

(8 th ).—That any such Officer who may be declared by medical au¬ 
thority to have become absolutely incapable of further duty in 
India, before the completion of 7 years’ service, may receive 
a free passage home ; and a gratuity not exceeding 1 month’s 
pay (at liis last rate of salary) for eacli year that he has served. 

(9/A) —That any such Officer, on medical certificate of incapacity for 
further duty, may obtain, at the completion of 7 years’ service, 
a pension of £127-15 per annum, and at tho completion of 10 
years’ service, i,T73-7-G. 

0 0/A) —That a furlough of 6 months at tho end of 7 years’ ser¬ 
vice, and of 1 vear at the end of 10 years’service, or of 18 months 
at the end of 10 years’ service, if no previous furlough has been 
taken, be allowed to Officers of the Covenanted Educational Service. 
The furlough allowance to be at the rate of £400 per annum. 

(11/A).—That the ordinary Rules for sick leave and privilege leave now 
allowed to the- general Uncovenanted Service he continued to' the 
Covenanted Educational Service-, with the proviso , now made that 
Officers who are allowed Scimol and College vacations cannot claim 
privilege leave. 

(12Mb—That social, rank and precedence be granted to the Covenanted 
Educational Service on the same footing as to the Covenanted Civil 
Service, except that, as Educational Officers will naturally come 
cut to this country at least two years later than Covenanted 
Civilians, Covenanted Educational Officers should take rank, from 
the date^ ot their commencement of service, with Civilians'of two 
years’ standing. 

(13/4).—That any person appointed to fill'the post of 1st'Grade High 
School Master, Professor, Educational Inspector, or Director of 
Public Instruction, be, ipso facto, admitted to the privileges of the 
Covenanted Educational Service, but that any such appointment 
will require the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

(14/A).—That on any person being appointed to one of the above- 
mentioned posts Ire be considered appointed for two years certain 
Government reserving to themselves the right of continuing to 
employ him, or of dispensing with his services at the end of two 
years t and-thar general want of efficiency be considered sufficient 
ground, without commission of any special fault, for discontinuing 
the employment of any Officer at the period when his first two 
years of service haVe expired. 

(15/A).—That a similar consideration* of each Officer’s services be nude* * 
at the end of his first five years of employment. 
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(16^).—That in case of the services of any Officer heing dispensed with 
at the end of two or five years’ employment, he be allowed a free 
passage home. 

14. The above is the outline of a sketch for the conditions of a Covenanted 
Educational Service, which I humbly submit for the consideration of Govern¬ 
ment. The terms of pension are taken from the present Rules for the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Service, except that, in my suggestions, the final term for pension is a little 
shortened. I have suggested the period of 14 years’ actual service on account of 
Dr. Arnold’s famous dictum , which was literally acted upon by Dr. Vaughan at 
Harrow, “that no School Master ought to remain at his post much more than 
14 or 15 years, lest by that time he should have fallen behind the scholarship of 
his age” {see Life of Dr. Arnold, 4th Edition, Volume I, p. 147). This saying, 
if applicable in England, is doubly applicable in India; and I am humbly sug¬ 
gesting rules to secure the absolute efficiency of a small body of most important 
Officers. ________ 

No, 681, dated 11th December, 1866. 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of Bombay. 

The Director of Public Instruction, No. 1552, dated the 22nd October 1866, urges on the con¬ 
sideration of Government the necessity for placing the higher appointments of the Educa¬ 
tional Service of the Bombay Presidency on a new and better footing. 


Resolution. —The Hon’ble the Governor in Council concurs very much in 
the views expressed by Sir A. Grant. But there are one or two points in regard 
to which Government would be glad to have more information. 

If the extension of privileges as to members of a Covenanted Civil Service 
were conceded as proposed, would Sir A. Grant suggest any special process for 
the admission of members ? He contemplates that they will generally be 
graduates of high standing in a European University, but he would not exclude 
Natives of India (paragraph 13, clause 1) and other per-ons (paragraph 13, 
clause 13). Would he require no evidence of fitness beyond the readiness of 
those in authority to nominate to certain offices ? 

•Some intellectual tost or qualification might, seem to be required, if every 
person so nominated is to take rank, not only along with, but above all, those 
who may at the same time have entered the ordinary Civil Service by competition 
(paragraph 13, clause 12). 

The reason assigned in paragraph 14 for suggesting the grant of pensions 
after 14 years of actual service, may, peihaps, be thought insufficient, if they are to 
apply not only to those who have served continuously as Head Masters, but also 
to those who have been successively employed as Head Masters, Professors, 
Inspectors, and Directors of Public Instruction. 

It might be advantageous if Sir A Grant were to state more particularly 
whether he does not. think (and wh\ ) that members of the Covenanted Educational 
Civil Service might be placed, with regard to rank, privileges, &c., in all 
respects uponan equal footing and under the same Rules as members of the ordi¬ 
nary Civil Service ? It seems probable that a separate Judicial Branch cf the 
Civil 8erviee will ere loug be organized. Would it be well, in like manner, 
merely to organize a separate Educational Branch ? 

• In that case, would it be advantageous to regard and declare members of 
that branch of the Civil Service available for employment also (when their attain¬ 
ments aud capacity have been proved to fit them specially for such employment) 
in other high public offices, as Secretary to Government or Member of Council ? 

' The Director of Public Instruction should also be requested to state whether 
he thinks the selection of candidates, after competition, rifight not bo mado as for 
the Civil Service, leave being given to any man electing for the Educational 
Branch to complete his English University Course before coming out to India. 


To the Director of Public Iustruction. 
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No, 1975, dated 7th January, 1867. 

From — Sir A. Grant, Bart., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

In acknowledging the Resolution of Government, No. 681, dated 11th ultimo, 
I beg respectfully to report further on the points referred by the Uon’ble the 
Governor in Council. 

2. The most important question of those under reference, and the first in 
logical order, is the question whether the higher Educational Service of Bombay, 
should not be made simply a branch of the Covenanted Civil Service. 

3. There is no doubt that this course would be, for many reasons, the 
most desirable of all, if the difficulties which would seem to attend it could be 
overcome. These difficulties I would state as follows :— 

(a) .—The higher Educational Service may be said to consist of two branches 

—an Administrative Branch and a Learned Branch. The functions 
of High School Masters, Inspectors, and the Director, are ad¬ 
ministrative ; those of Professors are learned ; Principals of 
Colleges have a mixed function, partly administrative and partly 
learned. 

Now, it is at once clear that we cannot rely on the ordinary appointments 
of the Indian Civil Service for Officers to till the Learned Branch of 
the Educational Service. When a Professorship of Sanskrit, 
Mathematics, History, Logic, Engineering, or any other subject, 
is vacant, we require, to fill it, not a man of general cultivation, 
but of special attainments—a man who has gone deeply into 
the particular science and given his whole mind to it. Unless our 
Professoriate is supplied with scientific men possessing profound 
special knowledge, our University must degenerate and become 
a mere pretence and laughing-stock. Thus it will always be ne¬ 
cessary to choose our Professors in a different way from the ordi¬ 
nary Members of the Civil Service. And not only must they he 
chosen differently, hut from the particular nature of their pursuits, 
they will hardly he in a position to qualify themselves for employ¬ 
ment in the Revenue or Political Blanches of the Public Service. 
Thus, though a versatile Professor might occasionally be thought 
fit for piactical duties, yet, as a general rule, they will remain 
separate ; and the Professoriate, which I estimate as likely to con¬ 
sist of about 15 appointments out of 30, and as amounting there¬ 
fore to about half the higher Educational Service, must he pro¬ 
nounced incapabh of real amalgamation with the Covenanted Civil 

Service of this Presidency. 

> •* 

(b) . —Passing now to the Administrative Branch of the Educational Service, 

which consist of 1st Grade High School Masters, Inspectors, and 
the Director (altogether to bo reckoned at about 15 appointments), 
I should say that there would be no objection to filling these ap¬ 
pointments with members of the Civil Service, beyond the objee- 
tiorys likely to be raised by the Civil Service itself. The question 
seems to me to be this. Can it be said that employment in 'the 
Educational Department is a good qualification for high public 
offices, such as Secretary to Government, or Member of Council ? 
Supposing a man to have served for five years as a School Master, 
and five years as Educational Inspector, and three \ears as Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction, would he be likely to he thoyglit qualified 
for. the functions of Secretary to Government in the Revenue, 
Judicial, or Political Departments? If not (and, I confess, I 
think not) then members of the Civil Service are hardly likely to 
elect to enter the j Educational Brauch, which would begin yith 
a School Mastership (a kind of appointment, against, which there is 
a certain amount of social prejudice), and which would end 'with* 
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chances of promotion far inferior to those offered either by the 
Revenue or the Judicial lines. 

(c ).—But supposing that High School Masterships were allowed to load to 
Assistant Colleetorsliips and other similar appointments, it might be 
then not difficult to induce young Civilians to accept such appoint¬ 
ments, at all events, for short periods. The only question would 
he—Would not the general administration of the country suffer to 
some extent by the loss of distnct expeiience which would be 
implied in the fact of a future Collector spending three or four 
years of bis early life in scholastic duties in a town, instead of in the 
management of talooka affairs in the Mofussil 1 

I'd ).—Young Civilians would be generally extremely well fitted for the duties 
of Educational Inspectorships; but I think that these appoint¬ 
ments ought henceforth to be reserved as promotion for the High 
School Masters. If the School Masters are to bo Civilians, then 
the Inspectoiships would become Civilian appointments, but not 
otherwise, in my humble opinion. 

(e ).—Government suggests that candidates chosen for the Civil Service 
might be allowed to elect for the Educational Branch, and might 
have leave to complete their University course before coming out 
to India. I think that this arrangement would be a little 
complicated, and, on general grounds, undesirable— -first, because 
the appointments of School Masterships are so few that it would 
be a matter of uncertainty when vacancies would occur ; second, 
because a Civilian, bv electing to finish his University course, 
would ieally cut himself off from that special preparation for Indian 
service which his contemporaries would receive in Loudon, and 
would, by confining himself to merely academical acquirements, 
di-qualifv himself, to a considerable extent, for higher offices, such 
as that of Secretary to Government, in this country. I may add, 
thirdly, that I should not place much faith in the activity of a man’s 
Univeisity studies after he had attained such a prize in lite as a 
Civilian appointment. 

4. On the whole, then, T am reluctantly brought to think that, though 
the Educational Service of this country would gain in strength and efficiency if it 
could be amalgamated with the Covenanted Civil Service, the difficulties in the way 
are too great to be overcome Half the Educational Service must consist of men 
of special learning, of tolerably mature age, and with’ formed literary habits— 
quite different, in short, from the class of men required as Civilians. The other 
half of the Educational Service can hardly offer, in itself, sufficient inducements 
for Civilians to enter it and, on the other band, it would net serve as a good 
preparation for Revenue or Judicial appointments. 

o 

5. v From these reasons I am induced to return to my former suggestion, 
namely, that rile higher Educational appointments should be made to constitute 
a separate Covenanted Service, with its own rules and conditions, upon, the 
analogy of the Ecclesiastical Establishment in this country. 

6. With regard to ine question of Rules for admission to this Service, 
I beg to say that T considered myself excluded from entering upon the subject, 
having last year, in my letter No. 999, dated 17th October 1865, submitted 
detailed suggestions for the selection of Educational Officers in England,- which 
were forwarded by Government to the India Office, and to which answer wss 
made by the Secretary of State in his Despatch No. 3, dated the 12th February 
18^6*, that he “ did not wish to give up the responsibility of making Educational 
appointments.’’ 

,7. Being now authorized by Government to enter upon the subject anew, 
••I would humbly suggest the following sketch of Rules for admission to the 
■ Covenanted Educational Service:— 

i 
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( a ) .—No one to he admitted to this Service except as either 1st Grade High 

School Master, or Professor. 

(b) .—Every vacancy to bo filled up in England at the time of the Givi] 

Service competition after at least six months’ public advertisement, 
in all the Universities, of the vacancy. 

(c) ,_No one to be eligible to be a High School Master who is not a gradu¬ 

ate in some European or Indian University, or who is more than 2(1 
yeais of age, or who does not produce a medical certificate of fitness 
for Indian service. 


(</).—Every 1st Grade High School Mastership to he awarded by means of 
competition among the candidates tot the vacancy, on exactly the same 
system, and by means oftlie same papers, as the Civilian appointments. 

(e ).—No one to be eligible for a Professorship who is not a graduate of 
some European or Indian University, or who is more than .10 years 
of age, or who cannot produce a medical certificate ol fitness. 

(fy _Every Professorship to be awarded by competition in the subject of 

the vacant chair by the Indian Civil Service Examiners in that 
subject for the time being. 

8. It will bo observed that, in the above draft of Rules, I have suggested 
that ail appointments should be made in London. I think that this condition ought 
to be insisted on tor a Covenanted Educational, as for a Covenanted Civil, Service. 
Natives wishing to enter the Seivice cithe^ as Professors, or 1st Grade High 
School Masters, would be able to do so by attending the competition (of which 
six months’ notice would be given) in London. I need hardly expatiate on the 
reasons which render such a proviso most desirable. 


9. It only remains for me to explain why I 
tinned in the 14Hi paragraph of my letter No. 1 
sufficient to justify a pension alter 14 years being 
Office is; Government points out that some of the 
not teaching appointments ; but the fact is that 
tors’ appointments (that is, f> or 0 Officers out 
appointments, so that four-fifths ol the entire 
directly under the terms of Dr. Arnold’s dictum, 
Director and the Inspectors, it would' be equally 
introduction of “ uew blood” is highly desirable. 


thought that the reason mnn- 
552, under reference, might be 
granted to higher Educational 
Educational appointments are 
only the Dilector’s and Inspec- 
of 30) are other than teaching 
proposed Service would come 
and even with regard to the 
true that a tolerably frequent 


10. In suggesting a short term for the attainment of pension in the Educa¬ 
tional Service, it will be observed that 1 have at the same time proposed an 
extremely modest amount of pension. Should Govermnpent wish the time of 
service piolonged "for pers*’ ,s holding Educational office, 1 trust they will see 
tit to grant at the. same’time a higher sate of pension. 

11. Should Government think the difficulties which I have nbov<* stated 
to the amalgamation of the Education, with the Covenanted Civil* Service, not 
insurmountable, I can only say that no one would more gladly welcome, fhuu 
mysetf, such an amalgamation. 


j^ OTB _The roquett of the Boiuluy Government was refused on the grounds stated in the following Dor.paU h — 

No 9, dated (Jtb September, 1SH7. 

From — The Government of India, 

•To—The Secretary of State for I rulia. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of your Despatch No. 5, dated the JOfch 
July, in which you request to bc.furnished somewhat more fully with the v*‘,ws 
entertained by us respecting Sir Alexander Grant's proposals submitted ^o us 
with the letter from the Bombay Government of the 31st January last, with 
regard to the higher appointments of the Bombay Educational Service. 

ii 
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2. Sir Alexander Grant’s proposals related to the division of the Bombay 
Educational Service into two grades. The higher grade, comprising Head 
Masters of first grade High Schools, Educational Inspectors, Professors. Principals 
Of Colleges, and tho Director of Public Instruction, ho would form into a Cove¬ 
nanted Educational Service, with rules of its own as regards nomination, salary, 
and pension, upon the analogy of the Ecclesiastical Service: the lower grade, com¬ 
prising all other persons holding Educational appointments, he would constitute 
the “ Uncovenanted Educational Service,” and allow it to remain on the footing 
of the present Rules. 

3. The grounds on which Sir Alexander Grant’s proposals were made are 
the present alleged unsatisfactory condition of the Educational Service, and the 
disappointment felt by the superior Officers of the Department with the arrange¬ 
ments sanctioned in the Secretary of State’s Financial Despatch No. 290, 

* Educational Proceedings, February 1866 , No. 52 . 23rd December 1805,* ill re¬ 

gard to pensions. 

4. The rules and conditions of the proposed Covenanted Educational Ser¬ 
vice are detailed in the 13th paragraph of Sir Alexander Grant’s letter. 

5. These proposals seemed to us to require consideration under the 
following headings :— 

(1) .—Tho present alleged unsatisfactory condition of the Bombay Educa¬ 

tional Service and the grounds thereof ; 

(2) .—The proposed re-organization of it ; 

(3) .—The grounds of the proposed scheme ; 

(4) .—The lules by which the new scheme is to be worked. 

6. Sir Alexander Grant’s rctnaiks, under the first heading, did not appear 
to us to ho altogether free from inaccuracies and exaggeration. 

7. In the first place, we observed that ho based his views on the 36th 

paragraph of his Educational Report 

f Education Despatch from Government of Bombay, to • r 

Secretary of State, No. 8, dated ‘28th Novi liibt-r 1 HU5 

Education Despatch from Government of India, to 
8e< ictaiy oi State, No 22 of 180.), dated 14th December. 

Education Despatch from Soeietaiyot State to Govern¬ 
ment of India, No. 4 of 1800, dated 12th February 

Education Despatch from Seeretaiy of State, to Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, No. 3 of 1800, dated 1 2th February 

J .17. In making these general remarks, winch [ submit 
with all defeienee, I beg at the same time to acknowledge 
with gratitude the appointments by the Secretary of State, 
during the past year, of Mr Iv. M Chutheld to be Princi¬ 
pal of tlie Elpliiiivtone College, and of Dr F Ktelhorn to 
be Superintendent of Sanskrit studies in the l’oonah College. 

Both thc-o gentlemen are highly qualified for the appoint¬ 
ments contei red upon them, and will add a gioat atiength 
to the Department 


for 18G5-G6, the substance of which 
paragraph is a complaint that no 
stops whatever had been taken to 
secure for the Department of Fnblic 
Instruction, as for the Covenanted 
Civil Service, a supply of Officers 
fitly qualified. This is simply a 
reiteration of a Suggestion that has 
been already negatived by the 
Home Government,f and we have 
only to remark that we do not con¬ 
sider Sir Alexander Grant’s com¬ 
plaint to bb well founded, indeed, 
it is altogether inconsistent with the succeeding’ paragraph of the same Report, 
which for facility of reference wo quote in the margin.J 


8. Sir Alexander Grant then went on to express his opinion that the 
Bombay Educational Service “ is a very poor, precarious, and K in fact, miserable 
spllerq into which, one can hardly dare to advise any young man of ability and 
cultivation to enter.” On this point we compared tho emoluments and the duties, 
in the "Bombay Educational Department with those of the other Educational 
Departments, and we did not find the alleged inferiority of the former; indeed, 
the Bombay Service is actually in a far better position than the same Service in 
the Punjab, or in any of the minor Administrations. Neither did we assent to 
the .view that the Bombay Educational Service has sprung up “ fortuitously.” 
Itt was deliberately established in accordance with the Educational Despatch 
of 1854 (paragraphs 17 to 22), as afterwards modified by the Despatch of 
18u9 (paragraph 41). The very fact that Sir Alexander Grant himself is in the 
Bombay Educational Department is no mean proof of its power of attracting 
; first-rate men. Nor could we accept*the statement made in his 12th paragraph, 
that the higher Educational appointments have hitherto been dealt with “ neg- 
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lectfully, given away to political rotainers, or filled up at bap-hazard like other 
Uncovenanted appointments.” No such complaint had hitherto reached us from 
any of the Presidencies or Provinces, and we were of opinion that there was 
no ground whatever for assuming that such abuses had crept into the nominations 
to the Educational Department in Bombay, or wero likely to do so. 

9. There are minor inaccuracies* in Sir Alexander Grant’s representation 
„ „ of the present condition of the Service which 

* Clauses b and r ot paragraph 2. , r , ■ , , 

we do not consider it necessary here to notice. 
With reference, however, to the grounds of dissatisfaction stated in Sir Alexander 
Grant’s 3rd paragraph, we considered that the withdrawal of the Covenant and 
the substitution of a letter of appointment, in which the right of Government 
to dispense at six months’ notice with the services of the person appointed is 
reserved, were entirely points for your consideration. 


10. As regards the second and third headings, the first point which 
occurred to us was that there is no evidence whatever of the failure of the present 
system, or of tho consequent necessity for the establishment of a new Covenanted 
Service. The present system, as stated above, was organized on the instructions 

laid down in the Educational Despatches of 1854 and 
tsee paragiap s o, o, an 4i. ^S59, the l.itterf of which is far from encouraging any 

notion of a special Covenanted Educational Service. On the contrary, it points 
to the necessity of ref mining from the appointment of any Covenanted Official-) 
to the Department on the ground of the disproportion of the cost of the con¬ 
trolling agencies, as compared with the money spent on direct measures for instruc¬ 
tion. Sir Alexander Grant’s proposals would tend to aggravate this disproportion. 


11. Again, we noticed that Sir Alexander Grant’s scheme was based, not on 
what actually had happened, but on his estimate of the future. “The Depart¬ 
ment will degenerate,” lie said, “unless its higher appointments continue t> be held 
by Europeans of cultivation and learning.” But unless it could be shown that 
such would not bo the case, the plea obviously failed. 


12. As to the question raised by the Bombay Government, whether the 
Covenanted Educational Department should not bo organized from the Covenanted 
Civil Service, we considered it satisfactorily disposed of in Sir Alexander Grant’s 
second letter of the 7th January. But \ye were also of opinion that Sir 
Alexander Grant’s own scheme for the constitution of a separato Covenanted 
Educational Service was open in one respect, to the very objections urged by him 
against the plan of amalgamating the Educational with the Civil Service, 
inasmuch as any scheme of general selection and general promotion is wholly 
unsuited to one main branch of the proposed Educational Service, namely, that 
of the Professors. It is true that to get over this difficulty, Sir Alexander Grant 
proposed a totally different system of selection and treatment for Professors, viz., 
that each Professoi*should, as a rule, be selected in England for bis special chair, 
and that he should remain in it ordinarily without promotion, but with a yearly 
increment to his salary up to a certain fixed limit. But as the Professor^ would 
form about one-lialf the proposed Educational Service.it is clear tha$ this measure 
would be opposed to the principle enunciated m the ILst paragraph of ^ord 
Stanly’s Despatch of the 7th April 1859, “ that every encouragement be given to 
persons of educatfon to enter the Educational Service, even in the lower graces, 
by making it known that, in the nominations to the higher ollfces in the Depart¬ 
ment, a preference will hereafter be given to those who may so enter it, • if 
competent to discharge the duties.” 


13. In the next place, the financial result of the scheme was not sufficient- 
* + f a r« h 7 shown. Sir Alexander Grant dierely stated fhat 

* “ ra 8 ra P 1 • . . it wouldJ involve no large expenditure of the public 

funds, and the Bontbay Government omitted to notice the question of cost alto¬ 
gether. We had no means of making a sufficiently accurate calculation of the 
extra expenditure involved in tfysse proposals ; but it was obvious that, a& all 
„ r , , , a . grades in the Dcrmrtmcnt, except- the Director’s, 

Sir Alexander Grant's letter. were to be raised,§ and as 14 years, instead of 27; 

or 30, were fixed for the maximum of service'for 
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pension, and as pensions were proposed on the Ecclesiastical scale without 
reference, be it observed, to the considerable inferiority of pay enjoyed by the 
Ecclesiastical Service during the term of residence in India, the aggregate expen¬ 
diture involved must be very large indeed. No doubt the Bombay Educational 
Service is susceptible of improvement; but we repeat it is not in a worse position 
than the Educational Service elsewhere, and we felt that the points to be dis¬ 
cussed must be considered, not with refcreneo to Bombay only, but for all India, 
as there could bo no doubt that any privileges conceded to the Bombay Educa¬ 
tional Service would be demanded, and with justice, by the Educational Services 
in other parts of India also, and would have eventually to be conceded to them. 
In fact, the question of social rank and precedence of all Educational Officers 
is now under our consideration in connection with the propriety of soliciting a 
general revision of Her Majesty’s Warrant of Precedence. We admit that the 
grounds for the re-organization of the Service are strongly put bv the Director 
of Publio Instruction in his 11th paragraph; but it seemed to be overlooked that 
the main point for our consideration was, not how the Service could be modelled 
on principles of theoretical perfection, but what was the best Service that could be 
obtained consistently with the large and daily increasing demands which are 
made upon us for Education elsewhere; and we believe that, on the whole, the 
cause of Education is as efficiently served in Bombay with the existing Depart¬ 
ment as in any other Administration. 

14. As regards the fourth point—’the proposed Rules of the Covenanted 
Educational Service—these were of course secondary to the main question whether 
such a Service is to be introduced at all. The Rules are stated in Sir Alexander 
Grant’s 13th paragraph, and they appeared to us to be unnecessarily favorable 
throughout. Nor could we accept the argument urged for limiting ttie service of 
Educational Officers to 14 years—an argument which clearly does not apply to 
the administrative part of the Department. 

15. Such were the grounds on which we addressed to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment our letter of the 16th March, stating that we were unable to recommend to 
you Sir Alexander Grant’s proposals for adoption. A re-consideration of these 
grounds has not induced any modification in our views, and we are still of opinion 
that' the only tangible cause for dissatisfaction urged by Sir Alexander Grant is 
that relating to the terms of the Covenant of appointment of Educational Officers 
in England, and this, as we have stated above, we consider to be one entirely lor 
the decision of Her Majesty’s Government. 


XIII. 

ALTERATIONS IN THE ARTS.REGULATIONS OF THE CALCUTTA 

UNIVERSITY. 


No 660, dated 24th July, 1866. 

From —J. SuTfxrFFK, Esq., M. a., Registrar, Calcutta University, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept. 

I have the honor, hv direction of the Vice Chancellor and Syndicate, to 
request that the sanction of His Excellency the Governor General in Council 
may be given to the following alterations in the Arts Regulations of the Calcutta 
University, which have been adopted by the Senate on the recommendations 6f 
the Faculty of Arts and the Syndicate. 

The first alteration to which I am to request the sanction of His Excellency 
in.Council arises from the adoption of the following Resolution:— 

t 

' ,l That the successful candidate!* at the Examinations for Entranoe, First 
Arts, and B. A., bo arranged in three classes instead of two classes as at present.” 
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By the proposed division of the successful candidates into three classes, it is 
considered that a better discrimination between the merits of the candidates will 
be provided than is afforded !>v the present division. Many appointments ai« 
now given away more particularly in the Educational Department to candidates 
who pass in the 2nd Class, and there is necessarily a considerable difference in 
the attainments of thoso whose marks place them nearly at the top of the 2nd 
Class, and those who barely pass at all. The proposed sub-division will, moreover, 
afford a more complete classification of the Schools which send up Entrance can¬ 
didates, and in that view will be a useful guide to Educational Authorities. 

It is not intended to alter the standard of marks for the 1st Class, but the 
proposed 2nd Class will consist of students who occupy a mean position, as 
regards marks, between those of the 1st and 3rd Classes. 

Entrance Examination. 

7. On the morning of the 4th Monday after the examination, the Syndicate 
shall publish a List of the candidates who have passed, atrimzed in two divisions, 
each in alphabetical order Every successful candidate shall receive a certificate 
in the Form entered in Appendix A. 

First Eratmnahnn in Arts 

7 On the morning of the 4th Monday after the examination, the Syndicate 
shall publish a List of the candidates who have passed, arranged in two divisions, 
the first in cider of merit, and (he second in alphabetical order Every candidate 
shall, on passing, teceive a certificate in the Form entered m Appendix A 

Bar hr lor of Arts 

7 On the morning of the 4th Monday after the examination, the Syndicate shall 
publish a Lmt of the candidates who have passed, arranged in two divisions, the 
first in ordei of merit, and the second in alphabetical order. 

Entrance Examination. 

7. On the morning of tbo 4th Monday after the examination, the Syndi¬ 
cate shall publish a List of the candidates who have passed, arranged in three 
divisions, each in alphabetical order. Every successful candidate shall receive 
a certificate in the Form entered in Appendix A. 


For readier re¬ 
ference, the present 
Regulations for each 
examination are 
given in the margin, 
and the following 
are the amended 
Regulations which 
arc recommended 
for 11 is Excellen¬ 
cy’s sanction: — 


Fast Examination in A/ts. 


7. On the morning of tho 4th Monday after the examination, the Syndi¬ 
cate shall publish a List of the candidates who have passed, arranged in three 
divisions, the first in order of merit, and the.second and third in alphabetical 
order. Every candidate shall, on passing, receive a certificate in tho Form entered 
in Appendix A. 

Bachelor of Arts. 


7. On the morning of the 4th Monday after the examination, tho Syndi¬ 
cate shall publish a List of the candidates who have passed, arranged in three 
divisions, the first in order of merit, and the second and third in alphabetical order. 


The other alteration, to which IIis Excellency’s sanction is solicited, is in 
the Form of the Certificate which Entrance candidates are required to send in, 

Certificate . Wlle, i th( “y iW 1 Y t» 

I ceitify that the above named candidate has, to the bent of my belief, attained 

the age of 16 years, that 1 know no¬ 
thing against ho moral eharneter , that 
he has not already passed the F.ntr.inee 
Examination of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity ; and that he has signed the above 
application 


Thi» < ertifltate in to be signed hr the Printipal 
or Head Master of tlie * olloue or hcliool at wliUh 
the inndiduft. liar been or fa being cdtnatid, or, 
ifhe be a piitiito* student, by tne Deputy Inepie- 
tor of M'hooU ol tin* District In which ho results 


The 


186 


ir.g is the amended Form which has been adopted by the Senate 


he admitted to the 
examination. J£or 
readier reference 
the present Fortius 
gif’en in the'mac- 
gin, and the follow^ 


Certificate. 


I certify that the above-named candidate has, to the best of my belief, attaib- 


This certificate is to he signed by the Principal or Head Master of 
the Uullege or School at which the candidate has been or m being edu¬ 
cated , or, if he lies private* student, by the Deputy Inspector of 
Schools of the District in which he resides 


ed the age of 16 year8 # ; 
that I know nothing 
against his moral charac¬ 
ter; that ‘lie has not 


Private Studcut One who hag attended at no Educationiil'lnatUatum fur six months before the examination. 
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already passed the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University ; that there 
is in my opinion a reasonable probability of his now passing it; and that he has 
signed the above application. 

The amended Form differs from the old Form only in requiring Head Masters 
to express an opinion as to the fitness of their candidates to undergo examina¬ 
tion. The result of the last Entrance Examination shows that a large number 
of candidates came forward who could not, in the opinion of their teachers, 
have had any reasonable expectation of passing, and it is believed that a con¬ 
siderable number wish to come forward at the next examination who are no 
better prepared. The examination of such candidates is a waste of Examiner’s 
time, and gives considerable trouble to the University. Moreover, the cost 
of conducting the examination will be increased materially if the present system 
of indiscriminate admission be continued. 

On these grounds, it is recommended that the sanction of His Excellency 
be given to the amended Form of Certificate for Entrance candidates. 


No. 3770, dated 17th August, 1866. 

Pi •om —A. M. Monteath, Esq., Under Secy, to the Oovt. of India, Home Dept., 

To — The Registrar of the Calcutta University. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 660, dated 
F.ntiarce Examination. the 24th ultimo, submitting for sanction certain alter- 

First Examination in Arts. ations in the Arts Regulations of the Calcutta Univer- 
n. A Examination sity appertaining to the examinations noted in the 

margin, and to the Form of Certificate required of candidates for matriculation. 

2. In reply I am directed to intimate that the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil is pleased, under Section 8 of the Act of Incorporation [No. II of 1857], 
to approve of the proposed alterations. 


XIV. 

WORKING OF THE GRANT-IN-AID RULES IN MADRAS. 


No. 5, datc.d 9th March, 1866. 

From—The Secretary of State for India, 

To—The Government oj India. 

I have lmd under my consideration in Council your letter dated the 6th 
March (No. 3) 1865, forwarding, in reply to Sir Charles Wood's Despatch of 
the 23rc( January (No. 1 ) 1864, certain documents redative to the administration 
<jf Grants-in-uid, and drawing attention to the Report of the Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal on the subject ; noticing two measures connected with the 
Grant-in aid system sanctioned by you in the year 1864, and remarking that, 
before urging the nn-re general adoption of the “ sVstem of Grants-in-uid by 
capitation results, which have been introduced at Bombay,’’ you think it 
necessary to watch the working of the system. 

2. In addition to the proceedings forwarded in your letter, I find, from an 
examination of vour Books of Proceedings, that you have given your sanction 
to revised rule3 for the administration of Grants-in-aid in Madras, Bombay, the 
• JsVrth-Wcst Provinces, Oude, British Burmah, and the Central Provinces. 
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3. The rules thus sanctioned by you differ very widely in their character. 
To notice the principal divisions of territory only, the rules for the North-West 
Provinces, resembling those which have been in use in Bengal, are based upon 
broad and comprehensive principles ; under those of Madras, aid is limited 
almost entirely to the augmentation of teachers’ salaries, with the object of' 
improving the quality of education ; while those, of Bombay are framed on the 
system of payment by results of individual examinations, which forms the basis 
of the revised code in this country. 

4. I do not find anything like a general review by your Government of 
these differing systems, nor any indication of an opinion whether tho modifications 
made in the previously existing systems by the several Local Governments were 
such as to obviate the complaints of the ineffective working of the system of 
Grants-in-aid referred to you in the Despatch of 23rd January 1864, and to secure 
the object proposed to you in that Despatch of so framing the Grant-in-aid rules 
as, “ while affording the requisite secuiiry for the due application of the grants, 
to interfere as little as possible with the free action of those who may seek, 
under their operation, to promote the spread of education among the masses of 
the people.” 

5. The only indication given by you of any opinion as to the relative 
advantage of the differing systems which you have sanctioned, is that you sny you 
consider it “ expedient to watch the working of tho new system of Grants-in-aid 
by capitation results,” which has been introduced at Bombay, “ before urging 
its more general adoption.” I concur in this view, and am satisfied with tho 
reasons assigned by the Lieutenant Governors of Bengal and of the North-West 
Provinces against the introduction at present of that system in those Provinces 
respectively. 

6. The Report, of the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal boars out 
the favorablo view taken in tho Despatch No. 1 of 1864, as to tho character of 
the Bengal Rules, and to their generally satisfactory operation ; and I am disposed 
to concur in the conclusion arrived at by tho Lieutenant Governor, that the rules 
are well adapted to the wants of the country, and do not call at present for any 
alteration. 

7. In the Mission Schools receiving Grants-in-aid from Government in 
Bengal, the conductors do not, for the- most part, profess to impart secular educa¬ 
tion of a high order, or to prepaid the scholars to enter into competition with the 
pupils of other schools for Government Scholarships. There is every reason, 
however, to believS in the beneficial effect upon the Hindoo population in Cal¬ 
cutta and elsewhere in Bengal of the education imparted to them under English 
gentlemen of the character and acquirements of the Missionaries. There ts, as 
tho Lieutenant Governor remarks, ample scope for tho.labours of all who are 
willing to exert thfcmselves for the promotion of secular education among tho 
masses of the people bf India ; the benefits resulting from tho efforts in this 
direction of Missionaries and other benevolent persons have been repeatedly 
acknowledged, and Her Majesty’s Government would greatly regret that those 
efforts should be disparaged, or that any ground should ho afforded for supposing 
that »povernment or its Officers are less disposed than heretofore to alford 
encouragements tt> such valuable and disinterested exertions. 

• 

. 8. I observe* that, in the revised rules which have been sanctioned for tjie 

Madias Presidency, the “ certificate system,” or that by which grants are made to 
certificated teachers, proportioned in amount to the examination which they may 
pass, is still retained as the “ leading feature’’ of the scheme ; and as regards 
schools generally, therefore, the rules are still open to the objection which jvas 
formerly stated to them, viz., “ that they tend to raise to an unnecessarily high 
scale the salaries of the Masters, and by requiring a large proportion of sifeh 
increased salaries to be paid by the promoters of the school, impose on them a 
charge beyond the necessities of the case.” The hardship would be varied, 
but not diminished, should the Managers of the^chool bo unwilling or unable to 
raise the salary of a Master who has successfully passed his examination to an! 



amount equal to that of the grant to which his success in tlio examination would 
entitle him ; for, in that case, the Government grant would not be paid in fell, 
but be limited to the amount of salary paid by the Managers, who would be 
unable to claim the balance of the grant as a contribution towurds the general 
expenses of the school. » 

9. Among the changes introduced by the new rules, it is now provided— 

l.v^, that a grant on a reduced scale may be given in aid of the salary of any 
Masters or Mistresses, of whose qualifications to perform their duties in a fairly 
efficient manner the Director of Public Instruction may be satisfied, though they 
may be unable to pass the certificate examination ; and 2ndl//, that in the case 
of elementary schools, the Managers may have the option of obtaining grants 
according to the results of periodical examinations of the pupils. Those pro¬ 
visions will materially mitigate the stringency of the rules as they formerly 
stood; and, though lam not altogether satisfied that the rules even now are 
not unduly directed to the raising of the standard of education in existing schools, 
while they fail to afford sufficient encouragement to the establishment of new 
ones, I shall not urge any further alteration of the rules in this respect till the 
amendments which have been sanctioned shall have had a fair trial. 

10. In the mean time I cannot, without a more distinct expression of 
opinion from your Government, consider the whole subject of the Grant-in-aid 
Rules to be satisfactorily disposed of; and I have to request, therefore, that, with 
reference to the representations forwarded with the Despatch of the 23rd of 
January 18G4, you will inform me, with as little delay as possible, how far, in 
your opinion, the systems now in force in the different Presidencies are calculated 
to secure the objects specified in the concluding paragraph of the above-mentioned 
Despatch. 


No. 5, dated 15th June, 1866. 

From—The Government of India, 

To—The Secretary of State fur India. 

We have thought it right, in consequence of the remarks in paragraph 3 and 
in paragraphs 8 and 9 of your Despatch No. 5, dated the 9th of March last, to 
request the Governments of Madras and Bombay to favor us with a report on 
the practical working, up to the present time, of the Giant-in-aid Rules in force 
in those Presidencies respectively, and on receipt of these reports, we will address 
you further, and will inform you whether, in our opinion, the systems now in force 
in those Presidencies are calculated to secure the objects specified in the conclud¬ 
ing paragraph of your Despatch of January 18G4. 

2. It has not seemed necessary to mako a similar reference to the other Govern¬ 
ments and Administrations, because the observations in your Despatch, as to systems 
widely differing in character, are in fact applicable only to Madras and Bombay. 

3. The rules for the Punjab, Oudh, and the Central Provinces resemble 
the rules in use in the North-Western Provinces, which aro acknowledged in your 
B^spgdch to be ‘‘.based on broad and comprehensive principles.” 

» i 

4. The rules in Bengal do not differ materially from the rules in the North- 
Western Provinces, except in respect of the smaller proportion which, under the 
former, the Government grant is to bear in the case of “Schools of a certain class 
to the income guaranteed from local sources, including fees. This difference <is 
justified in Bengal, as regards the Schools to which it applies, by the greater 
advance which Education has made in Bengal than in other Provinces, and by the 
greater willingness of the people of Bengal to pay for Education than ia fouud as 
yet, to exist generally in other Provinces. We,believe that the Bengal Buies are 
(as you have observed in your Despatch in concurrence with the opinion of the 

• Lieutenant Governor of Bengal) well adapted to the wants of the country. 
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5. We desire to assure you that wo fully share in the sentiments wliieh you 
have expressed in the 7th paragraph of your Despatch regarding the Mission 
Schools in Bengal, and their beneficial effect upon the Native population. 

fl. We beg to call attention to our Despatch dated the 18th of July last, 
which would seem, from the reference made in paragraph 2 of your Despatch 
under acknowledgment to our “Books of Proceedings,” to have been overlook¬ 
ed. In this Despatch we stated that we had informed the several Local Govern¬ 
ments and Administrations, in forwarding to them your Despatch of January 
1864, that we should not deem it necessary to prescribe one uniform set of rules 
for all India, but that we should be willing to take into consideration the circum¬ 
stances of each Province, and the opinions of the authorities charged with its 
administration,, and to sanction such rules for the regulation of Grants-in-aid as 
consistently with the general principles of the system might seem to be most 
applicable in each case. 

7. It is in accordance with this view of the course which it is expedient 
for the central Government to follow in its connection with the subordinate 
Governments, that we have not thought it desirable to force upon the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay rules of the same character as those adopted in the Pro¬ 
vinces more immediately subject to the control of the Governor General in Council. 


No 330, dated 25th October, 1807 

Frorn—A. J. Arbutiinot, Esq., Chief Secy, to the Govt, of Fort St George, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept 

In continuation of my letter of the 2Gth ultimo, No. 805, I am directed 
to submit, for the consideration of the Government of India, and for trans¬ 
mission to the Secretary of State, the report called for in the letter from your 
Department, under date the 15th June ]S(>0, on the practical working of the 
Grant-in-aid Rules in force in this Presidency, with reference to the remarks 
contained in the Despatch from Earl' de Grey and ltipon, under date the 9th 
March 1800. 

2. Your letter was at once communicated to the Director of Public 
Instruction, who was directed to submit a full report on the whole subject; 'but, 
previous to the receipt of his reply, which is contained, in his letter of the 
10th October 1800,' the attention of the Government bad been drawn to a 
detect in the Schedules relating to the system of grants on the payment-for- 
results plan, and the Director had been instructed to revise the Schedules 
in communication with the Inspectors and some of the principal Managers 
of Schools, including the representatives of the loading Educational Societies, 
and to furnish the Government with a draft of the revised Schedules which 
he would propose to substitute for those now in force. One not unimportant 
portion of the rules (and that one which, in fact, was advocated by the oppo¬ 
nents of the rules’ sanctioned in 1858, as furnishing the most suitable means 
of aiding private schools,) being thus under revision, the Governor in Council 
did not feel himself in a position to enter upon a comprehensive review of the 
questions raised in the Despatch- of Earl do Grey and Ripon, pending tlio 
receipt of the Director’s proposal for amending* the Schedules, which only 

reached the Government on the 6th ultimo. 

* 

3. In your letter now under acknowledgment, the Madras Government 
arc requested to state whether they are satisfied that the Grant-in-aid Rules in 
force in this Presidency are calculated to secure, and do in fact secure, the 
object specified in the concluding paragraph of the Secretary of State's Des¬ 
patch dated 23rd January 1864, No. 1, and especially whether the tire action 
of those who are interested in promoting the spread of education among tlio 
masses of the people is in any degree lettered in the manner suggested iu the 
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Stli paragraph of the Despatch from Earl de Grey and Ripon. In the first- 
mentioned Despatch, the object with which the Government of India were then 
desired to give their consideration to the administration of Grants-in-aid was 
stated to be “the removal of any impediments in the way of the extension of 
the system, and the adoption of such rules as—consistently -with the princi¬ 
ples laid down in the Despatch of July 1854, while affording the requisite 
security for the duo application of the grants—shall interfere ns little as 
possible Avith the free action of those who may seek under their operation 
to promote the spread of education among the masses of tho people.” In 
the Despatch of the 9th March 1806, it is stated that, under the rules in force 
in this Presidency, aid is limited almost entirely to the augmentation of 
Teachers’ salaries, with the vieAv of improving the quality of education, and 
the opinion is expressed that “ the rules are still open to the objection that 
they tend to raise to an unnecessarily -high scale the salaries of the Masters, 
and, by requiring a large proportion of such increased salaries to be paid 
by the promoters of the school, impose on them a charge beyond the neces¬ 
sities of the case.” The Despatch goes on to say that “ the hardship would 
be varied, but not diminished, should the Managers of the school be unwil¬ 
ling or unable to raise the salary of a Master who has successfully passed 
his examination to an amount equal to that of the grant to which his suc¬ 
cess in the examination would entitle him; for, in that case, the Government 
grant would not be paid in full, but be limited to the amount of salary paid 
by the Managers, who Avould be unable to claim the balance of the grant 
as a contribution towards the general expenses of the school.” 

4. The Governor in Council cannot think that the defects adverted to 
in the remarks above quoted are necessarily inherent in the Grant-in-aid Rules 
at present in force in this Presidency. In the first, place, as the Director 
points out in the 3rd paragraph of his letter of the 16th October last, it is 
not the fact that under the Madras Rules “aid is limited almost entirely to 
the augmentation of Teachers’ salaries with the object of improving the 
quality of education.” As Mr. Powell observes, the Madras Rules do not 
limit the assistance given by Government to tho payment in part, of the 
salaries of Teachers, though undoubtedly their distinctive feature is that 
(except in those cas >s in which nM is given on the payment-for-results plan) 
they allow of tho grant of aid for specific purposes only, and not for the 
general support of tin*, school. Aid is given for other purpose's as well as the 
payment in part of the salaries of the Teachers, though the latter, as being 
the most important branch of school expenditure, naturally absorbs by far 
the largest portion of the grants. It. is equally erroneous, 1 Lis Excellency 
in Council would submit, to describe the grant's given in aid of the salaries 
of Teachers as grants “ for the augmentation of Teachers’ salaries with the 
object of improving the quality of education.” The avowed object of the 
rules which relate to the. Grants-in-aid of Teachers’ salaries is to enable the 
Managers of schools under inspection to obtain from Government the means 
of paying a portion of the salaries of their Teachers—-onc r half in the case of 
certificated Teachers, and one-third in the case of Teachers avIio do not hold 
certificates. It, is nowhere laid down that the grants given by Govern¬ 
ment are intended merely to augment the salaries of tho Teachers, or, in 
oilier words, to be in addition to the salaries for which fairly qualified Teachers 
can he obtained. The intention of the rules is ,that, iivthc ease of schools already 
in operation when brought under inspection, the Managers shall he able to save a 
portion of tho salaries hitherto paid by them to those Teachers in aid of avIioso 
salaries grants are given, and to apply the saving either to employing additional 
Teachers, or to establishing additional schools, or to some other educational 
purpose; while, in the ease of new school?}, the Managers are enabled to 
make all their preliminary arrangements for the engagement of Teachers, &c., 
with reference to the amount of Government aid available under the Grant-in- 
ti'd Rules. The Government of India will have learnt from the papers submitted 
wjth my letter of the 16th October 1864 that there was at ono time some 
misconception on this point on the part of certain Managers of schools in 
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this Presidency, who imagined that the grant was intended to be additional 
to the salary which the Master received, or would have received from the 
Managers if no grant had been given by Government; but the point was 
d : scussed at some, length in those papers (see Selection from the liccords 
of the Madras Government, No. LXXXII), and the Governor in Council has 
no reason to suppose that a similar misconception still prevails. It has no 
doubt happened in many schools, where the scale of salaries previously given 
by the Managers was unduly low, that the grant has become practically an 
augmentation to the salary of the Teacher, or that it has enabled the Managers 
to employ more efficient Teachers than they had previously been able to obtain. 
In neither of these cases would any portion of the funds at the disposal of the 
Managers be set free for an extension of their work, and the elfect of the grant 
would undoubtedly be, in the first case, to augment the salary of the Teacher, and 
so to enable the Managers to maintain the quality of the education by retaining 
the teacher, who, having been previously underpaid, would probably have 
sought other employment had not the Government, grant admitted ol an aug¬ 
mentation of his salary, and in the second case, to enable the Managers to improve 
the quality of the education by employing more efficient Teachers, whose ser¬ 
vices could not have been obtained for the salaries previously at the Managers’ 
disposal. One instance of the latter result, in the case of the Central School 
of the Free Clmreh of Scotland’s Mission—where, however, the grant of aid has 


been followed by a very great improvement in the number of pupils, as well 
as in tbe quality of the instruction—is given in the Director’s letter of the 
Kith October last; and that the same result has followed the issue of the grants 
in other eases is to be gathered from the extracts given in the 1th paragraph 
of the same let!or, with reference to the effect of the new rules in the schools 
of other Societies. But this, the Governor in Council would observe, is an 
incidental, and, as he must think, by no means undesirable, result of the issue 
of Government grants, and it cannot, be would submit, be regarded as affording 
evidence that the rules in force arc not calculated to develope the extension of 
education by the establishment of new schools, or by tbe enlargement of existing 
schools. All that it proves is that, in certain eases, the Managers of schools 'have 
deemed the improvement of existing schools to be preferable to the establishment 
of new schools—not that there is anything in the certificate system which is 
really inconsistent Avith the latter object. 


5. Passing on to the more specific objection advanced in Earl dc Grey’s 
Despatch, to the effect that the revised rules, like those which they superseded, 
tend to raise to an unnecessarily high scale the salaries of the Masters, and, by 
requiring a large proportion of such salaries to be paid hy the promoters of the 
school, impose upon them a charge beyond tbe necessities of the case, l am 
directed to remark that, in the opinion of His Lordship in Council, it Avon Id be 
impossible to fix the maximum grants Avhieh may be given at lowe# rates 
than those laid doAvn in the existing rules, and that, imv-mueh as the rates are 
maximum rates, Avhile no minimum rates have been prescribed, Ihe Managers 
are fn no way compelled to give salaries higher in amount than would be 
justified by the market value of their Teachers’ sen ices. The maximum rates 
of grant assignable for the several grades of certificates are necessarily’based 
on general considerations, applicable to the Presidency taken as a aa hole, 
and, regardful from this point of view, it cannot be said that they are 
unduly high. At the same tirpe, it is probable that, in some parts of the 

■ “ . ’ " - J -’ ■. ~ of schools—as, 

lower scale* of 


onncil considers 


country, and in reference to the Teachers of certain classes 
for instance. Die schools for the Shanars in r l inncvelly a 
salaries is suffieieftt, and in such eases Ilis Excellency in C 
that it cannot justly he regarded as a hardship on the r J eacliers that their 
salaries should he regulated by .t.heir employers at rates beloxv those Avhieh 
they might receive if the Managers deemed it.necessary to take full advantage 
of the grants obtainable under the rates. ’His Excellency in Council Avould.' 
request the attention of the Government of India and of the Secretary of- 
State to the remarks mode on this point in the Chief Secretary’s Memoranda 
recorded in the Selections already referred to. 
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6. From tlto quotations made in the Director’s letter of the Kith October 
last, and from the general tenor of the communications appended to that Oili- 
cer’s letter of the 5th ultimo, it may he inferred that the foregoing views are, 
shared by the leading Managers of schools in this Presidency. The Reverend 
Mr. Symonds, Secretary to ' the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
declares himself to be “ well satisfied with the working and results of the 
present rules in regard to the schools generally.” The Reverend Mr. Miller, 
Secretary to the Financial Board of the Free Church of Scotland’s Mission, 
expresses himself to the same effect; and the Secretary to the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society admits that “ an impetus has been given.” Turning to the 
statistics of the two years which have elapsed since the present rules were 
brought into operation, it appears that in 18G5-66, the first complete year in 
which the revised rules were in force, the Grant-in-aid expenditure, exclusive 
of building grants, rose from Rs. 89,802, the sum expended in 1801-65, 
to Rs. 1,10,890. During the same period, the number of aided schools 
rose from 502, with an attendance of 22,351 pupils, to 775, with an attendance 
of 27,381 pupils. During the eleven months ending on the 31st March last, 
the Grant-in-aid expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,21,271, which, for twelve 
months, would give an expenditure of Rs. 1,32,295. The number of Aided 
Schools at the close of the latter period was 879, of which 


l."> wore Schools of the Higher Class, with 
154 „ „ Middle 

706 „ „ Lower 

4 Normal Schools, „ 


Pupils. 

3,657 

10,913 

20,228 

462 


The aggregate number of pupils in Aided Schools was 38,160. The expenditure 
for the eleven months was distributed as follows : 


College 

Schools of the Higher Class 
„ „ Middle „ 

„ „ Lower „ 

Female Schools 
Normal 


Its A. P. 
... -4,845 5 8 
... 34,081 15 l 
... 54,037 2 11 
.. 17,118 7 0 
... 4,947 10 5 
... 6,271 5 4 


The expenditure on Schools of the Lower Class and Female Schools, amc 

in" to Its 22,006-2-5, or less than one-fifth of the aggregate expendi 

. 5 , ..c a.n nmmirif pvnpmlwl on nurelv elei 


amount- 
ire on 

Grants-in-aid, may be taken to represent the amount expended on purely elemen¬ 
tary education. It must be borne in mind, in connection with jdxese figures, that 
while the average grants made to Higher Class Schools amounted to Rs. 893 per 
..rid to Middle Class Schools to Rs. 351 per school, the average grant to 
School’d of the Lower Class and Female Schools was only Rs. 31-5-0 per schoo ; 
the average bxpenditure from all sources per school m each ease being 

follows :— 


For Schools 
>> 
il 


of the Higher 
„ Middle 
„ Lower 


Class 


Rs. A P. 
8,647 9 9 
1,660 2 7 
115 10 6 


After however, making every allowance for the fact that the individual grants 
to the elementary Village Schools must necessarily be small, the Governor 
in Council is constrained to admit that the proportion which the entire 
expenditure on elementary education bears to the aggregate Grant-m-aid 
expenditure is at present unduly small, and that, even within the compara¬ 
tively short period which has elapsed since the present rules were promul¬ 
gated, more satisfactory progress jn this important branch of Educational work 
ini"bt not unreasonably have been looked for. The proportion which, in the 
several trades of schools receiving aid, the Government grant bears to the 
a""regale expenditure from all sources, is also very much below what the rules 
contemplate. The attention of the Director of Public Instruction has been 
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called to both these points, awl lie lias broil instructed to submit, after coiu- 
munieation with, the Inspectors and Managers of schools, any explanatory 
information which ho may bo able to obtain with reference to them. 

7. It appears that, up to the present time, for the reasons given in the 
enclosed correspondence, that part of the revised rules which provides the 
issue of grants on the payment-for-results system has been nearly a dead 
letter. The Governor in Council has accorded his pro\isional sanction to 
the revised Schedules A and B submitted with the Director's letter of the 
nth ultimo, and, with two exceptions, to the special Regulations appended 
to the Schedules. A copy of the Schedules and Regulations, as amended by the 
Government, is annexed. The Regulations which have not been sanctioned are 
Nos. 8 and 13, the first of Avhich empowers the Inspectors to decline, under 
certain circumstances, conducting the examination of a school, Avhile the second 
limits the amount of the grant payable on the results of the examination to a 
moiety, in the ease of hoys’ schools, of the aggregate expenditure on the salaries 
of Teachers, and, in the case of girls’ schools, to a moiety of the aggregate 
expenditure on the salaries of Teachers and of servants. The Governor in Coun¬ 
cil deems both these Regulations to he unnecessary in the case of schools 
aided on the payment-!or-results system. He concurs Avith the Reverend 
Dr. Caldwell in regarding it as “an essential element of the system of payment for 
results that Government should content itself Avith getting its money’s AA r orth 
of results for the money it grants, and leave it to the Managers of schools to 
supplement its payments in Avhatever manner, and to Avhatever extent, they 
think lit.” LL is Lordship in Council does not anticipate that, except in tin; 
ease of indigenous village schools, the payment-for-results system a\ ill he taken 
advantage of to any considerable extent, and he agrees Avith the Director that it 
must be confined to elementary schools ; but it is very desirable that its opera¬ 
tion should not bo, impeded by any restrictions not absolutely essential. 

S. The Governor in Council has also sanctioned, subject to the confirma¬ 
tion of the Government of India and 
,,f «•» <* 8 **, «.» 

of the AAords entered in the margin to 
Rule 2o of the present Rules. It Avas intended, when the Rules were framed, 
that grants should lie made in aid of the rent of school-houses, the wages of 
school servants,.and t lie eon; ingent charges of schools, as well as for oilier 
purposes specified in 1 hi 1 Rules, bid as there seems to have been some misun¬ 
derstanding on the point, the Government think it adAisable that it should 
be expressly piovided for. 

The Governor in Council trusts that the Secretary of State Avill allow 
Ihe .Niadias Grant-in-aid Rules, as above amended, to remain in force lor a lew 
years longer, or, at fill events, until a more lengthened experience shall have 
tarnished adequate data for forming a satisfactory judgment as'^to their 
piactieal working. 


SCHKD ULK A 
Standards of Examination 
l.sf (Lovcst) Standard 

1 Wnuuuhtr Reading —As in the 1st Part of the 1st Book of Lessons in Tamil, 

The meanings of words'to be given. 

2 ll’i Hing, m large hand, short wolds out of the Reading Book. 

3 .1 rithm'rtir —Notation to thousands, easy Addition, and the Multiplication Table 

to the tunes foe. English figures to ho imal in all eases. 

2nd Standurd. 

1 Vernacular Head in if.■ —hi the 2nd Part, of the 1st Book of Lessons i n • Tam i I 

and the tirst twenty-five Lessons of the 2nd Book. Explanation to be given. • 

2 Writing from dictation short sent<>nccs*out of the Reading Book. 

3 A rithmj'tic. —Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. The Multiplication Table 

to twelve times twelve. 
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•{/■</ Standard. 

1. V<‘rn<levJar Rm<lin —As m t!u; 2nd Book of Lesion, m Tamil <mnorat!y w t’i 

explanation. ° - ’ 

2. Writing from dictation in small hand, out of the Reading Book 

:3. Arithmetic. —Compound Rules and Reduction, with the ordinary Weight Mecmro 
and Money Tables. 

4 Grammar. —Etymology, as in Pope’s 1st Catechism of Tamil Grammai. Questions 

to be put m reference to the Reading Book. 

Geography of the district in which the school is situated. 

ti. English Reading. —As in the 1st Book of Reading of the Madras School Book 
Society, with explanation m Vernacular 

7 Writing, in large hand, easy words from the English Reading Book. 

4 th, Standard 

1 Vernacular Reading — As in the 3rd Book of Lessons in Tamil, with expla¬ 
nation and paiaphrase. The quantity to be biought up for examination 
to be equivalent to about half of the 3rd Book. 

2. Writing from dictation out of the Reading Book 

3. Arithmetic —Moderately easy practical questions m Vulgar Fractions ami Simple 

Proportion. 

4. Grammar generally, as in Pope’s 1st Catechism of Tamil Grammar, with applica¬ 

tion to the Reading Book 

5 Geography of the Madras Presidency, with a general outline of the Geography of 

ilindooxtan. The knowledge required of the Madras Piesidency to be such as may 
be obtained from the study of the “ shoit, account of the Madras Presidency” ill 
connection with a Map. 

ti English Rending- As in the 2nd Book of Reading of the Madias School Book 
Society, with translation ot easy passages into. Vernacular. 

7 Writing from dictation out of English Reading Book. 

5. English, Grammar — -Etymology and the S) ntax of simple sentences. Application 

to lie made to tin- Reading Book. 


SCHEDUL E B. 

Urnnt s> to pupils passed under the several standards 
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GO 


(I') 


F.n- English ;nnl Eurasian children, th- Ku**lish Ian ninv be taken a- Hie 
Vein iml.u , and, m the place of E.ighdi a- .m r\U.i language, one ot the 
Voimietilan of tin* Piesidciiep—T.unil, Toluol, (’anaic.e, Malayaluin, and 
Umdoost mee--m.iy bo brought to. 

J„ the <*,w* of Girls’ Schools the '.mints will bo dO per cent lugdier ; and m 
addition, ,i "rant of IN 2 v.ill bo given for tolerable lair plum noodlo- 
woik and ono of Its 4 fo, d -.-idmlly good woik <»( the same do'vnption 
A capir it ion plant ot 1 Rupee .1 bead will also bo allowed, «» a tewpocarj 
nn’a\itr", upo.i tin: average daily aitni'hi nee duimg the ytai 


Special lic/alatiu.is m conned ion, with the I'pteia of “ pannt cni-foc-rcruli s 


Only ono examination witlnn an official year will la* claimable bv a school , but, to moot 

the ease of indigenous schools, half-yearly examinations will, when piaotioable, bo given to 

sucli schools, and half the proscribed annual plants will bo issued upon the insults ot eat it 
examination 


2 To be eligible foi examination, a pupil must have attended six months at the school 

,n which he is readmp , and, to count a month's attendant c, a pupil must hire attended at 

east Id days m that mouth. 

3 A pupil is not to be presented lor examination under any standaid who has already 

1 i’ i 1 . i . I*. 1 .it nmt 


passed for that standard at anothei school. 

4 Where the inspection of a school is made annually, a pupil will not be allowed to 
pass more than once under any standaid, save the fonit.h or highest. i*or t!.e hmuh, a, pap.l 
will be penmtted to pass twice at the same .school. 

5. Where the inspection of a school is m rdo half-yearly, a pupil m. y pa-.t twice for 
each of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd standaids, and lour times lor the ftli stand.ii-!. 

(j In the case of half-yearly examinations the tiist may he made si nu what lev. 
severe than the second. 


7. Ail a p} ill eat ion, m 1,1 ic annexed F.a m '', must be mu !e I o the I ,i .pee tor el the Di \ i- 
sioti by I he Maiiagei.i ot a sehool seeking aid it:.del I lie sj ten i ot p iy ineiil - loi-> e uilt s , and.it the 
same time a copy ot the application must he loi war led hy them to the < Mice ol the lh.iiun ot 
Public Instruction. An application toi lnspeiliou undn this sy-.tern must mu !i tue inspecloi 
at least three months beloie, in tile eoiiise ot his oidm.uy tom, he will visit llie ik-4ii(t m 
which the school is situated. It this conditio i i, not tidlilled, the lu-pectot will he at !d>eit\, 
should lus arrangements render it decided!} i»f onvemeiit loi him to Msil, tlie school, to let the 
application stand over till the billowing }e\ud torn in tins erne, the Iiispectm ifrfo send ... 
memorandum of the coyise puisucd by inm to the Manages ot tlie school, and a ropy ot tin 

same to the Office of the Diiector of Public Imtiuelnu. 

• 

is. Wlimi the preliminary conditions at e I’.tliilled, the In-pei tor will examine tli?^ ehililien 
presented to him accordin'' to the standards specified by the Manage) i ot the school.* Attei 
examination lie will furnish the Managers with a memorandum showing the pupils examnn d 
aiul passed under each standard, and tin* •'rant, claimable in lone pierce This meiboHunlmu 
is to be submitted to the Director of Public insti uetion by the M..iiuge.with an applical ion,. 
requesting that the sum staled by the Inspectoi to he (lamiahle mav be paid to them 
On receiving the application and memorandum, the Dnector of Public Distinction will take 
immediate steps to pay the money. 

!). Schools receiving aid under the salary giant, system cannet‘claim assistance^ under 
the “ payment-for-resulls” system, and rice rent 

10. All schools receiving aid under the system ol “ payment-for-results’ w ill, sirftilarl v 
to scliools under the salary grant system, have to furnish such returns and statements as may 
he called for by Government. 

11. To pass at an annual examination for any head belonging to a standard* a pupil 
must secure one-half of the marks assumed by the Inspector to that head. The Inspector 
is at liberty, however, to allow a mall deficiency under one head to be compensated lor 
by superior proficiency under another. 
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We, the responsible* Mhiiiigers of the* a’»no school, })rnmise to comply with all the pio- 
\ isimis of the (Jiant-iu-aid Hides, m case of our i eceiviug a grant acconlmg to the sj stem of 
11 . ly 111 on t -for-rcs ults. 


(Signatures of Manayers) 


No 21S1, dated Kith October ISGG 

From —E B. Rowell, E.sq , hi rector of Public lust ruction, 

To—The Chief Secy to the God of Fort St. Geo rye. 

I have* the Junior to address you in reply to order of Government No. 15)7 
of the 2nd July last, in-which I was desired to report upon the operation of 
the revised Grant-in-aid ltules now in ibice in the Madras Presidency. 

2. In the first place, I have to observe that the time elapsed since the rules 
were brought into operation, viz., the 1st January 18Gb, is so short that the 
practical results obtained in the period cannot bo regarded /is deciding defini¬ 
tively upon the merits or demerits of the regulations. I ha\e also to remark 
that I doubt if “Selections from the Records of the t Madras Government, 
No. 82,V containing all the important papers connected with the very full discus¬ 
sion of (he Grant-in-aid scheme' which was carried on as a preliminary to the 
laying down of the present rules, had been brought prominently to the notice of 
the Home Authorities prior to the date of the Despatch, No.,5 of 1S0G, from 
the' Right llon’ble the Secretary of State for India. The “Selections” 
confab), not merely theoretical arguments regarding the shape in which State 
aid should be given, but also the practical conclusions derived from a lengthened 
and intimate acquaintance with the work of instruction by the chief Educationists 
of the Presidency. I suggest that the special attention of the Home Authorities 
be requested to the Volume of “ Selections” to which I have referred. 

Another point deserving of notice, before proceeding with the immedi¬ 
ate-subject of this letter, is that paragraph 3 of the Despatch from the Seerctaiy 
of State for India, No. 5, appears to indicate the existence of a misconcep¬ 
tion.’ It is there stated that, under the Madras Rules, “ aid is limited almost 
entirely to the augmentation of Teachers’ salaries with the object of improving 
the quality of education.” Tlie Madras Rules do not limit the assistance given 
by Government to the payment in part of the salaries of Teachers, though un¬ 
doubtedly tlicir distinctive feature is that they allow of the grant of aid for 
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specific purposes only, and not for the general support of the school. Prominent 
among such specific purposes is the payment in part of duly qualified Masters, 
in accordance with the well known maxim,“ as the Teacher, so the School.” 
But grants are also issued for the payment of scholarships ; the provision 
of books of reference, &e., and in some cases of school-books ; the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of libraries ; the erection, purchase, enlargement, or 
repair of school buildings ; and the provision of school furniture. 

4. In my Report on Public Instruction for 1805-66, lately submitted to 
Government, 1 dwelt at some length upon the results of the revised rules, as 
stated in letters which had, at my request, been sent me from the great Chris¬ 
tian Missions established in this Presidency. As this portion of my Report 
contains, if not the whole, at least the main part of the information sought by 
the Government of India, I bog to introduce it here— 

“ In the preliminary discussions connected with the revision of the Educa¬ 
tional Grant-in-aid Rub’s it was stated by some of the representatives of the 
Chief Missionary bodies, that their Societies sought increased aid from Govern¬ 
ment, not with the object of easing the pressure on their funds, but with that 
of extending their Educational operations. Considering it of much import¬ 
ance that Government should be placed in a position to see the ext ension 
given to the Educational work of the hauling Missions, l addressed a Cir¬ 
cular upon the subject to the Secretaries of the Church Missionary and 
Gospel Societies, the Chairman of the Wesleyan Mission at Madras, and 
the Secretary to the Free Church of Scotland’s Mission. I will now proceed 
to notice the chief points in the icplies l received from the above gentle¬ 
men ; and Limy mention that beside other details, I requested the repre¬ 
sentative of each Mission to specify—(1) the additional sum expended by 
his Society on education since the promulgation of tin; new Grant-in-aid 
Rules, and (2) the additional number of scholars embraced by its operations 
from the same date. 


“ The Reverend Mr. Gray, on behalf of the Church Missionai’y Society, 
favored me with three comparative tabular statements. Of those, one shows 
the Teachers maintained, and the funds laid out, by the Society for the 
vears ending the 80th September 1861 and tin; 80th September 1865; an¬ 
other giv es the number of institutions and scholars at the close of the 
years ending the 81st December 1861 and the 81st December 1865; and 
the third indicates the number of Teachers of different classes in the service 


of the Society at the close of the same } ears. 

“It appears that, on 80 th September 1865, there were employed by the 
Society, in the Mid/as Presidency, It European or East Indian Teachers, 
and 4-65 Native ones, against 14 of the fori per and 468 of the latter on 
the 80th September 1861; that for the \car ending 80tli September 
1865,, the expenditure, including Grants-in-aid, was Rs. 96,587, agirinst 
Rs. 85,771 for the preceding 12 months, while the amount of Govern¬ 
ment assistance received in the first-mentioned period exceeded that 
• in the second, according to Mr. Gray, by about 11s. 5,000, or, according 
to the records of this Ollice, by Rs. 4,198. The number of pupils was, 
for December 31st, 1861, 9,9 41, and for December 31st, 1865, 10,527. In 
1865 there were 116 certificated Native Masters and 19 certificated Mistresses, 
Against 111 and 17, respectively, in 1861. 


“ From these* figures it is clear that, as is admitted by Mr. Gray, gio 
material extension has been given to the opevations of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society. The Secretary, remarks, however, ‘ an impetus has, I 
think, been <>iven ; but it is yet too soouj to form a judgment of tlie. 
result.’ 


“The Reverend M~ SvmoruK Secretary to the Gospel Society, observes 
that it would not be fair to judge of the operation of the new ruleB 
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.by what took place in 1865. He states that his Society had embarked 
on a large expenditure in anticipation of the rules, and that this expenditure 
could not have been maintained but for the aid received from Government. 

"Mr. Symonds makes the following observations regarding the Society’s 
outlay on Education, which had slightly fallen in 1802 :—In 1863 it again 
reached E-s. 00,000 the grants being Its. 11,495. In 1801 it amounted to 
Its. 91,000 of which Its. 20,009 was mot by grants. In 1865 we closed 
our accounts on the 30th September, which, in future, will be the end of our 
official year. I can only give you, therefore, the figures for the first nine 
months of 1805. In that period the Educational outlay was Its. 68,239. This 
is about Its. 2,000 less in proportion than for the same period in 1864, 
taking gross outlay; but then it is to be noticed that in 1801 the cost of 
buildings and repairs was nearly Its. 7,000 whereas in 1805 it was only 
about Its. 1,500; so that the outlay on Teachers, &c., was actually greator. The 
grants for this period amounted to Us. 15,185.’ 

"The chief advance appears to have been in the character of the education. 
This is indicated by the rise in the aggregate lees collected : in 1803 the fee 

collections were lbs. 2,4-75, in ISO I Us. 5,715, and in 1805 Its. 7,705. It is 

mentioned that the number of f mim'd and cerl ideated Teachers employed by 
the Society in 1805 was about double the number employed in 1802; from 
this, too, an improvement in the quality of the education may be concluded. 

“ The Itoverend Mr. Stephenson, on behalf of the Wesleyan Mission, 
remarks that in 18(51 his Society drew in grants Its. 1,370, a siun lafger than it 
had received in any former year, owing to the liberal anticipation on the part 
of Government ot the revised rules, and that in 1805 the amount rose to 

Rs. 7,411. The sum spent on schools in the Madras District was for 

1801 Its. 1(5,903, and for 18(55 IN. 17.(589. The linancial difficulties 
against which the Society had to contend are assigned as the reason for 
no greater extension having been given to Educational operations ; and it 
is also observed that the immediate effect of the new rub's was, not to place 
a more numerous or more able stall* of Teachers at the disposal of Managers 
of schools, hut to raise the market value of Teachers’ labors. 

“ The point of most interest to uhieh Mr. Stephenson calls attention is 
the effect of the increased aid furnished by Government in developing 
Anglo-vernacular Schools. On December 31st, 1801, the number on the 
rolls of the Society’s Anglo-vernacular Schools was 1,205 ; and tin’s num¬ 
ber has now risen to 1,412. Again, if the schools be divided into two 
classes, aided and unaided, the former class shows an increase in attendance 
from '’'GO to 1,000, while in the latter there has boon a small decrease. 
The rules are believed to operate more favorably for Anglo-vernacular than 
for Vernacular Schools, though the comparative stagnation of \ et nacidar 
education is ascribed more especially to an ever increasing desire oil the 
part of the Natives for instruction in English. 

" The Reverend Mr. Miller, Secretary 1o the Ereo Church of Scot¬ 
land’s Mission, states that he believes the new rules have resulted in a 
great development of the Educational work of his Mission in those schools 
in which advantage could be taken of them. As in anticipation of the 
rules, a liberal general grant was issued to the Central Institution at the 
close of 1863, Mr. Miller places in comparison the state of things in 
March 1863 with that in March 1866; and he observes that the aim of 
his. Mission being, not to increase the numbers in the school, but to procure 
more efficient Teachers, and so to raise the education imparted to a higher 
standard, it is in the latter direction most advancement has been made. 

- " For the Central Institution, the grant drawn in March 1863 was 
Ttfc. 23, and that in March 1866 was Its. 446 ; the entire outlay for the 
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former epoch being Rs. 899, and that for the latter Rs. 1,420 per 
mensem. In March 1803 the number of boys on the roll was 350, 
with an average attendance of 293 ; in March 1806 tho number on the roll 
was 642, with an average attendance of 591. The increased attendance per¬ 
tains almost entirely to the higher classes ; and a striking feature is that, while 
in 1863 there Avero only three pupils able to commence tho studies required 
for matriculation, there arc now 47 studying the subject in a class specially 
constituted to send up candidates to the examination, beside others, form¬ 
ing what is termed a Preparatory Matriculation Class. Moreover, a class 
now exists of 30 students who have passed the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion, and are preparing for tho First Examination in Arts. There is also a 
very considerable iinpi’ovement as to regularity of attendance, which is 
ascribod to the employment of superior Teachers: in 1803 the percentage of 
absentees was upwards of 16, while it now stands at a little loss than 8. The 
whole of the progress of the Central Institution is nol to bo attributed to tho 
increased aid afforded by Government, but it appears that much may fairly 
be ascribed to this cause. 

“ Mr. Miller gives a comparison in detail, showing the operation of the 
iicav rules upon the other schools of his Mission. It will suffice here 
to remark that, Avhile in some eases little or no honelit has been drawn 
from tho rules, in no other instance has their influence boon so bene¬ 
ficial as in that of the Central Institution. Taking all the schools into 
account, the aggregate monthly grant formerly drawn was Rs. 05, now 
it is Rs. 707 ; prior to the issue of increased aid the total monthly outlay 
in the schools was ils. 2,125, it now reaches Rs. 3,393 ; formerly the whole 
number of scholars on the roll Avas 1,108, now it is 1,880.” 

5. From the foregoing, 1 think it. must bo allowed that Government aid 
has done much for improving Missionary education, and that if has had some 
effect in extending the limits of that education, though as yet the exten¬ 
sion has been comparatively small. That the representatives of the Mis¬ 
sionary bodies for the most part approve of tho rules as a whole is, I con¬ 
sider, pretty clear: even the Secretary to the Church Missionary Society, 
Avho was the chief opponent to them during the preliminary discussion, 
Avliile complaining of the increased expenditure Avhieh he considers them to 
have brought abodt, remarks that he believes an impetus has been given, 
though it is yet too early to form a judgment of the result. It is obvious, 
too, that his Society has not availed itself of the rules in the way in Athick 
other religious bodies lia\ e done. 

0. I wish here to observe that, in my opinion, it Avould be a mistake to 
imagine that the only*or even the chief, object in this country is to establish 
more schools. The case seems to me different from that in I hi gland, *av here, 
even now, a considerable proportion of the 'masses is without the' rudi¬ 
ments of education, while there are sound standards of instruction recognized 
throughout the .country. In India there is a vast quantity of education 
of an extremely Ioav and even injurious character, Avliile, .till lately, # there 
Avero no good standards by which the people could measure the instruction 
conveyed in their schools. In these circumstances, I cannot but regard* a 
system, according to which the acquirements of Teachers are carefully tested, 
and their valuo more or less appropriately ganged, to be one highly deserving a 
of support, and peculiarly qualified for the initiation of real progress. 

7. 1 must, however, confess that I think some additional action is ealled 

for in connection Avith elementary vernacular instruction, such as that conveyed 
in ordinary village schools. At present certificated Teachers are not available 
for such institutions, except in certain cases; aiyl it will be a longtime before the 
advance of education will alloAv of their general introduction. Moreover, *suck. 
schools are, in almost all cases, maintained, not by a body of Managers, such ’as' 
‘the existing rules contemplate, but by hereditary village Teachers. It may be 
said that these institutions are provided for under Rule 4 ; but, though this may 



be true in the letter, it is scarcely so in the spirit. I consider the standards in 
Schedules A and B require revision, and that the grants should be made 
somewhat more liberal; at the same time 1 would coniine the application of the 
capitation system to elementary Vernacular Schools. Jb’or such schools the sys¬ 
tem which is now in force generally throughout Coimbatore, to a considerable 
extent in North Arcot and Nellore, and partially in Madura, is the one which 
appears most suitable. On this subject I beg to refer to «iy letter No. 1075 
of the 11th August last, a copy of which L append to this communication. 
Probably the rules under which aid is issued according to the “ Village School im¬ 
provement system” might be modilied slightly with advantage; but in any case, 
it seems tojme that the aid issued should be of a limited amount, such as to 
induce the teachers to aim at qualifying for ordinary certificate grant. As I have 
pointed out in my letter upon Village Schools above referred to, a considerable 
increase of inspecting agency will be required, in order to deal with capitation 
grants even when restricted to Village Schools. 


8. In noticing the increase of State aid given in 1805-G0, I made the fol¬ 
lowing remarks in my Report on Public Instruction for that year; and I re-pro¬ 
duce them here, as bearing upon the subject of this letter :— 


“ Appended to this Report is a complete statement of all the grants paid 
during 1805-00 in aid of the salaries of Teachers employed in private schools. 
For 1801-05 the total amount of such grants was Rs. 89,802 ; for the past 
year it is Rs. 1,10,870, showing an increase of Rs. 27,071. Tracing 
the variations in the aggregate salary grants for the several Educational Divi¬ 
sions, it is seen that in the 1st Division the expenditure for 1805-00 is 
Rs. 19,00 3 against Its. 19,415 for 1804-05; in the 2nd Division, it is 
Rs. 5,080 against Rs. 5,100; in the 3rd Division, Rs. 42,421 against 
Rs. 25,850; in the, 1th Division, Rs. 18,935 against Rs. 12.010; in the 5th 
Division, Rs. 35,910 against Rs. 23,939; and in the Sub-Division, Rs. 4,913 


against Its. 3,383. Thus, in the 1st Division there is a slight falling 

oif; in the 2nd Division, a slight increase; in the 3rd Division, a large 

increase of Rs. 10,505, or upwards of 01 per cent.; in the 1 <Ii Division, an 

increase of Rs. 0,895, or upwards of 57 percent.; in the 5th Division, an 


increase of Rs. 1,977 or over 9 per cent.; and in (lie Suh-Division, an increase 


of Rs. 1,530, or about 15 per cent. The Grant-in-aid expenditure may be 
placed under the three heads of grants to Mission Schools, giants to Schools 
under Hindoo management, and grants to other Schools. An analysis of (he 
grants of the last two years furnishes the following results :— 


1 

ISM-OS, " 

| 1SG.V66. 

Increase 

! 

Its 

Rs 

1 Rs. 

Mission Schools. - . ] 

51,145 

(>4,021 

13.778 

Schools under Hindoo inumigcincnl .! 

13,297 

24 (33 

11,13(3 

Oliver Schools . 

r I 

j 2.5,35!) 

27,51!) 

2,160’ 


9. I have not commented upon the Madras Education Act, as, hereafter.. 
grants given under it will he issued according to the ordinary rules. At the 
same time, I think it right to remark, in passing, that, its provisions seem to 
me well calculated for the support of schools in places where there are 
intelligent and fairly educated Natives to manage the institutions ; but I believe 
that, for petty schools, and in Localities where intelligent Local Commissioners 
ai;c not procurable, its application will conduce to no good end. 

10. Upon the whole, I am of opinion that the revised rules have worked 

faMy, though the spread of education to which they have Jed has not as yet 

been great; and I think that, aftfera modification has been made of (bo capitation 

system laid down in Rule 4 and Schedules A and B, they should be permitted 

to stand at least for some five or six years longer, till further experience servos 

torindioate the clianges which should be male in them. 

< 
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No. 1711, dated 5th September, 1867. • 

From—E. B. Powell, Esq., Director of Public Inst fusion,' 

To—The Acting Chief Secretary to the Govt., Fort St. George. 

Ip order of Government, No. 208 of the 13th October 18G6, I was directed 
to revise Schedules A and JB of the Grant-in-aid Rules, in communication with 
the Educational Inspectors and the Managers of some of the principal private 
schools, and to furnish Government with a draft of the, revised Schedules which 
I would propose to substitute for those in force. It was pointed out that it 
would be well if the lower standards of the new Schedules were so fixed-as to bo 
applicable to indigenous schools, which are at present aided under a separate 
system. I was further desired to express an opinion as to whether capitation 
grants should be made on account or pupils passing tho Matriculation Exami¬ 
nation of the University of Madras. 

2. On receiving the order of Government, I obtained from the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bombay, a copy of the provisional revised rules for grants in 
liis Presidency. I then issued a Circular to the Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors 
of schools, and to the representatives of the Church Missionary, Gospel, and Wes¬ 
leyan Societies, and the Free Church of Scotland’s Mission, recpiesting the several 
gentlemen to favor me with their opinions as to the modifications which should 
be made in tho Schedules, and calling their attention particularly to the points 
noticed by Government. Along with my Circular I transmitted, in each 
instance, a copy of the Bombay revised Rules. I now have the honor to submit 
draft revised Schedules A and B; at the same time I forward tho communica¬ 
tions which I received from the gentlemen to whom I applied for their opinions, 
and also a copy of the revised Grant-in-aid Rules for Bombay. 

3. On perusal of the communications to which I have referred, it will be 
seen that, except in the case of elementary schools, the general voice is decidedly 
in favor of salary grants, rather than of grants on the “ paymcnt-for-results” 
system. This is in accordance with the conclusion arrived at in 1804, after a 
most careful and thorough discussion of the subject, the particulars of which 
are given in “Selections from tho Records of tho Madras Government, 
No. LXXXII.” In 1864, the chief opposition to t he salary grant system proceeded 
from the Secretary to the Madras Committee of the Church Missionary Society. 
The objections, however,. taken by this gentleman, the Reverend Mr. Grayj 
had no doubt relation mainly to elementary schools. Thus, the present Secret 
tary, tho Reverend Mr. Royston, who may be taken to represent the viefvs of 
his Society in the same way as Mr. Gray, writes ns follows in paragraph 4 of 
his letter of the 30th, January last:— 

“ I beg to submit that, while highly suitable to the higher classes of schools, 
and, perhaps, to most of those which have been opened for any length of time, 
the existing system does not seem to meet the case of elementary rural fklfools 
of recent formation, or of such as are specially designed for tho benefit of the 
most "ignorant, or for the female population.” 

4. I think it unnecessary to quote here passages from other communications 
•m support of the propriety of restricting the application of the “ payment-for-re- 
sults system to elementary education; but I would invite the attention'of 
Government to the remarks made by Mr. Bowel’s, Inspector of Schools, in the 1st 
Educational Division, in jTaragraph 6 of his letter of the 21st January 1867, as I 
consider they express accurately, though briefly, the truo state of tho case, in 
regard to the relative merits of the two systems of Grants-in-aid. It is clear that 
if the “ payment-foV-results” system were to be applied to all grades of eddba- 
tion from the lowest to the highest, in w hich case there would be no ground 
for stopping at the Matriculation.standard, and if all tho important br&nohes’of 
instruction were to be taken, into account, the complexity of the arrangements, 
required would be exoessive, and tho labor devolving upon the Inspectors would,’ 
bp so enormously increased as to render necessary a large addition to our' inspect- 
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ing agency. The Bombay standards, though they ignore all branches of study 
save Language and Mathematics, are sufficiently numerous to throw very con¬ 
siderable work upon the Inspectors of Schools ; while their incapability of meet¬ 
ing the wants of elementary education, in the Madras Presidency at least, is tes¬ 
tified to in the strongest language by the Reverend R. Caldwell, LL. D., who, 
while he may fairly be assumed to express the views of his own (the Gospel) 
Society’s Missionaries, is expressly put forward in Mr. Royston’s letter, para¬ 
graph 7, as the exponent of the views entertained by the Q|prical Agents of the 
Church Missionary Society. Dr. Caldwell writes as follows in paragraph 5 
of his letter to the Reverend Mr. Symonds, dated Edeyengoody, 10th 
July 18G7 :— 


“ I beg to observe that the examination standards and scale of 
payments that have been provisionally adopted in Bombay, and which appear 


* Dr Ciililwcll is under a mistake in supposing that I 
proposed them. 

(Sd ) E. B. P. 


to have been proposed, with a few minor alterations, by the Director* of Public 

Instruction in this Presidency, 
appear to me to be wholly unsuit¬ 
able to the circumstances of primary 
Vernacular Schools in this part of India. 1 do not for a moment suppose that 
they were framed with the intention of pi ('eluding grants of public money from 
being made for the promotion of Vernacular education in the rural districts; 
but if that had been the object in view, they could not have been better 
adapted to secure such a result. They are simply prohibitive.” 


5. In the circumstances above detailed, it seemed to me that the most 
appropriate plan would he to restrict the “paymcnt-for-results” system to ele¬ 
mentary schools, making the arrangements, as far as possible, applicable to both 
Missionary institutions and the indigenous schools of the Presidency, and to 
leave schools of a higher stamp to receive aid under the rules for salary grants. 
This course I have accordingly taken; and the scheme now placed before Govern¬ 
ment will, I trust, be found fairly suited to attain the objects in view. 
No doubt, in the working of the plan, defects will he made manifest; but these 
can be remedied from time to time, as experience suggests. And, though 1 am far 
from anticipating such a result, should tin*, trial on a small scale of the system 
of “ payment-for-rcstilts” afford reasons for the extended application of the 
system, it will always he possible to make such application. I may observe 
that according to the arrangements f propose, there may he some difficulty 
in dealing with schools, the standard of which rises only a little above the 
highest of tho standards laid down. One way of meeting the difficulty would he 
to allow, as suggested by Mr. l'owlcr, the upper portion of a school to 
receive aid hv means of salary grants, and the lower upon the “ pnyment- 
for-results” system. J am of opinion, however, that the^.mixture of the tw r o 
systems in aiding an individual school would be productive of much confusion, 
if not of even greater evil, and I feel unable to recommend the measure. 


„ 6. It will be observed that I propose to do away with the invidious dis¬ 
tinctions as to race and locality which attach to the Schedules now r in force. 
As will be seen by a perusal of tho communications submitted with this letter, 
the general feeling is strongly against such distinctions; and, for iny own part, 
I knoyv not any valid ground on which they can be defended. To meet the 
case of Anglo-vernacular Schools, a separate head for English is assigned to the 
two higher standards. The phraseology adopted is for Native children; for 
European and Eurasian children, tho Vernacular would he English, and the 
extra language would be a Vernacular. 

* 7. It cannot bo denied that the existing rules have afforded little or 
nc stimulus to Female Education. Looking at the circumstances of the 
country, it may he doubted if even more liberal regulations will be pro¬ 
ductive of a rapid improvement in this direction; but, undoubtedly, more 
encouragement should be given'by Government than has hitherto been held out. 
Accordingly, I propose that the grants in Schedule B he increased 50 per cent. 

1 in the case of girls, and that the latter should also receive grants for neeale work. 
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8. The Reverend Mr. Royston suggests that the Managers of schools should 
be allowed “ the right to claim inspection by an Officer of the same religion with 
themselves;” and he remarks that the privilege is granted to the different 
denominations of Christians in England. While I allow that it would be well 
in practice, wherever possible, to throw the work of inspecting Christian schools 
upon Christian Officers of the Department, I consider it quite impossible to 
adopt the suggestion as a theoretical principle in this country. Indeed, it is 
manifest that, if the principle were to be carried out in its entirety, neither 
could Christian Inspectors be forced upon Hindoo or Mussulman Schools, nor 
-Protestant Inspectors upon Roman Catholic Institutions. I recommend that 
Government Inspecting Officers, without reference to their individual creeds, 
be held competent to examine all schools, leaving it to the Director of Public 
Instruction to endeavour to suit the Inspectors to the inspected as far as 
circumstances will permit. 

9. Having explained my views regarding the propriety of restricting 
the “ paymont-for-results” system to elementary education, it is scarcely 
necessary for me to say that I do not recommend any grants for matriculated 
students. 

10. Another point on which I was desired to express an opinion is whether 
capitation grants should be awarded. As a general rule, I consider such 
grants to be highly inexpedient, and I believe the introduction of them might, 
and in very many cases would, lead to great abuses. Still, in respect to girls’ 
schools, for the encouragement of which, in the present backward state 
of Female Education, exceptional measures may perhaps be had recourse to 
with propriety, I am inclined to think that capitation grants may he permitted 
as a temporary measure. I have accordingly provided for the issue of such 
grants. 

11. In Dr. Caldwell’s letter to the Reverend Mr. Symonds, to winch 
I have already alluded, the concluding paragraph runs thus :— 

“ The scale of payments I have suggested represents only the payment 
to be made by Government, answering to the Grants-in-aid paid under the 
present system. These payments would have to be supplemented, as at present, 
by payments made by the Managers ; but I regard it as an essential element of 
the system of ‘ payment by results’ that Government should content itself with 
getting its money’s worth of results from the money it grants, and leave it to 
the Managers of schools to supplement its payments in w hatever manner, and 
to whatever amount, they think tit.” 

The view her*,put forward, as I understand it, is Wait Government should 
not inquire as to the extent to which the expenditure of a school is met by 
means of public money. In fact, the principle advocated by Dr. Caldwell, 
applied in an extreme case, which would require the State to rest satisfied with 
bearing the whole expenditure of a school. I cannot for a moment io 5 *agine 
that Government would agree to the principle ; but the very proposal of its 
acceptance indicates one of the dangers connected with the “ payment-for- 
results” system* viz., the risk of the grant claimable being altogether in excess of 
the proportion of aid contemplated by the State. To prevent such excessive 
assistance, I propose that a superior limit should be fixed for the total grants 
payablo under the arrangements now suggested, and that this limit should 
be a moiety of the cost of the Teachers in hoys’ schools, and of the Teachers and 
school servants in girls’ schools, the Teachers not including mere' Superinten¬ 
dents who take either no part, or an insignificant one, in secular class wopk. 

• 

12. As grants cannot be paid except after inspection, and as, generally, 
Fchools cannot be examined, more than once a year by the Inspectors ef 
Divisions, if payments aro to be’ made half-yearly, as I think is very desthrablo 
in the case of indigenous schools, somp of the inspections must necessarily 
be made by Deputy Inspectors. In case of examinations and grants b&nSg 



half-yearly, the examination at the end of the first half-year might, I think 
be made somewhat easier than that at the end of the second half; the Grants 
issued would, of course, be half the sums laid down as annual payments. ° 

Id. Attached to the revised Schedules are certain Regulations which 
appear to me indispensable, and which are, in some cases, in general harmony 
with the views of the gentlemen whom I consulted in connection with 
the present matter. 

14. In conclusion I have to express my regret for the delay which has 
occurred in submitting the present letter. This delay is due partly to the 
pressure of other work, and partly to the difiiculty‘l felt in dealing with 
the subject. 


SCHEDULE A. 

Standards of Examination. 
lst '(Lou'cst) Standard 

1. Vernacular Reading. —As in the 1st Part of the 1st Book of Lessons in Tamil 
The meanings of words to be given. 

2 Writing in large hand short words out of the Reading Book. 

3. Arithmetic. —Notation to thousands, easy Addition, and, the Multiplication Table 
to five times five. English figures to be used in all eases. 

2nd Standard. 

1. Vernacular Reading. —As in the 2nd Part of the 1st Book of Lessons in Tamil 

and the first twenty-five Lessons of the 2nd Book. Explanation to be given. 

2. Writing from dictation short sentences out of the Reading Book. 

3. Arithmetic. —Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. The Multiplication Table 

to twelve times twelve. 

3rd Standard. 

1. Vernacular Reading —As in the 2nd Book of Lessons in Tamil generally, with 

explanation. , 

2. Writing from dictation in small hand, out of the Reading Book. 

3. Arithmetic — Compound Rules and Reduction, with the ordinary Weight, Mea¬ 

sure, and Money Tables. 

*. 

4. Grammar. —Etymology, as in Pope’s 1st Catechism of Tamil Grammar. Questions 

to be put in reference to the Reading Book. „ 

5 Geography of the District in which the school is situated. 

6. English Reading. —As in the 1st Book of Reading of the Madras School Book 
'■ Society, with explanation in Vernacular. 

7: t Writing in larjje hand easy words from the English Reading Book.' 

1 ' 4 th Standard t 

I. Vernacular Reading. —As in the 3rd Book of Lessons in Tamil, with explanation 
and paraphrase. The quantity to be brought up for examination to be equi¬ 
valent to about half of the 3rd Book. 

2 Writing from dictation out of.the Reading Book 

3. Arithmetic. —Moderately easy practical questions in Vulgar Fractions and Simple 

Proportion. 

4. Grammar generally, as in Pope’s 1st Catechism of Tamil Grammar, with application 

to the Reading Book. o 

« • 

5. Gemoranhv of the Madras President, with a general outline of the Geography 
• of Hindoostan. The knowledge required of the Madras Presidency to be such 
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as may be obtained from the study of the “ Short Account of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency ” in connection with a Map. 

C. English Rmding .—As in the 2nd Book of Reading of the Madras School Booh 
Society, with translation of easy passages into Vernacular. 

7. Writing from dictation out of English Reading Book, 

8. English Qrammar .—Etymology and the Syntax of simple sentences Application 

to be made to the Reading Book. 


SCHEDULE B. 


Grants to pupils passed under the several standards. 





Vernacular. 



English, or extra language 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total Rupees 

G 

7 

8 

rr 

W 

Os 

L- 

M 

H 

© 

H 

Reading. 

Writing 

Arithmetic. 

Grammar. 

Geography. 

Reading 

tfi 

S 

43 

C 

£ 

Grammar. 

1st Standard ... 

1 

1 

1 



2V 





2nd Ditto 

u 

1 

1J 

.... 

... 

4 





3rd Ditto 

2 

1 

2 

1 

A 

<n 

9 

l 

... 

3 

4th Ditto 

3 

1 

3 

n 

n 

10 

3 

H 

IV 

G 


(a). For English and Eurasian children, the English language may be taken as 

the Vernacular ; and, in the place of English as an extra language, one of the 
Vernaculars of the Presidency—Tamil-, Telugu, Canarcse, Malayalum, and Hindoos- 
tanee—may be biought up. 

(J>) In the case of Girls’ Schools the grants will be .50 per cent, higher; and, in 

addition, a grant ol Rs. 2 will be giverf for tolerably fair plain needlework, and 
one of Jls. 4 for decidedly good work of the same description. A capitation 
grant of 1 Rupee ahead will also be allowed, as a temporary measure., upon 
the average daily attendance during the year. 


Special Regufa-tinns in connection with the. system of *paymeni-for-results '’ 

Only one examination within an official year will be claimable by a school; but, to meet 
the case of indigenous* schools, half-yeaily examinations will, when practicable, be given 
to such schools, and half the prescribed annual grajits will be issued upon tjic results * 
of each examination. . • 

# 2. To be eligible for examination, a pupil must have attended six months at the school 
in which he is reading; and, to count a month’s attendance, a pupil must have attended 
nt least 15 days in that month. 

3 A pupil i si not to bo presented for examination under any standaid who has a^ieady 
passed for that standard at another school. 

4 Where the inspection of a school is made annually, a pupil will not be allowed to 
pass more than once under any standard, save the fourth or highest. For the fourth, a pupil 
will he permitted to pass twice at the same school. 

5. Where the inspection of a school is made half-yearly, a pupil may pass twice few each 
of the 1st, 2nd, and,3rd standards, and four times for the 4th standaid. * 

f> In the case of half-yearly examinations, the first may be made somewhat lea* devote 
than the second. 

7. An application, in the annexed Form (C), insist be made to the Inspector of tins‘Divi¬ 
sion by the Managers of a school seeking aid undei the system of payment-fof-r'csuljs, 
and at the same time a copy of the application Tnust be forwaidcd by them to the Ofljcejof 
the Director of Public Instruction. An application for inspection undec this system must 
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reach the Inspector at least three months before; in the course of his ordinary tour, he will 
visit the District in which the school is situated. If this condition is not fulfilled, the 
Inspector will be at liberty, should his arrangements render it decidedly inconvenient for him to 
visit the school, to let the application stand over till the following year’s tour. In this case, the 
Inspector is to send a Memorandum of the course pursued by him to the Managers of the 
school, and a copy of the same to the Office of the Director of Public Instruction. 

!S. If the Inspecting Officer, on his visit, considers the arrangements of a school to be 
very defective, as regards general management, accommodation, school furniture, the keeping of 
1 rgisters and accounts, &c., he may decline to examine the pupils. In such circumstances, the 
Inspector will give a memorandum to the Managers, explaining his reasons for declining to 
examine the children, and he will send a cojiy of the memorandum to the Office of the 
Director of Public Instruction. 

9. When the preliminary conditions are fulfilled, the Inspector will examine the 
children presented to him according to the standards specified by the Managers of the school. 
After examination he will furnish the Managers with a memorandum showing the pupils 
i xamined and passed under each standard, and the grant claimable in consequence. This 
memorandum is to be submitted to the Director of Public Instruction by the Managers, with 
an application, requesting that the sum stated by the Inspector to be claimable may be pan! 
to them. Annexed to the application must be a certificate, declaring that the sum claimed is not 
m excess of that allowable under Rule 12. On receiving the application, certificate, 
and memorandum, the Director of Public Instruction will take immediate steps to pay the 
money. 

10. Schools receiving aid under the salary grant system cannot claim assistance undei 
the “ payment-for-rcsults” system, and vice venal. 

11. All schools receiving aid under the system of “payment-for-rcsults” will, similarly 
to schools under the salary grant system, have to furnish such returns and statements as 
may be called for by Government. 

12. To pass at an annual examination for any head belonging to a standard, a pupil 
must secure one-half of the marks assigned by the Inspector to that head. The Inspectoi 
is at liberty, however, to allow a smull deficiency under one head to be compensated for by 
superior proficiency under another. 

13. The total annual amount payable under these Regulations is not to exceed, 
m the ease of boys’schools, half the annual charge for the salaries of Teachers, and in the 
ease of schools for girls, half the annual charge for Teachers and school scivants. 
Where the school is a speculation of the Head-master, the sum reckoned as bis annual 
salary will be estimated according to the salary paid to the Head of a Government School 
of about the same character, making an allowance of 25 per cent, in favour of the 
Head of thepiivate school. 


Form G. 


Locality. 


Description 
of School. 


Responsible,Number of] 
Managers. I Masters. 


Average 
Number of| 
Pupils du¬ 
ring the last] 
, tbieo 1 
Months. 


Average 
Monthly 
Expenditure] 
for the last 
three 
Months. 


Average 
Monthly Fee] 
Collection 
for the 
last thieo 
Months. 


Probable Number of] 
Pupils that will be 
presented to the In¬ 
spector for Examina 
turn under each 
Standard. 


Rem auks. 


TSo, the responsible Managers of the above school,promise to comply with all the provi¬ 
sions o£ the Grant-m-aid Rules, in case of our receiving a grant according to the system of 
pjtyment-for-results. 

' * (Signatures of Managers). 
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Dated 22nd January, 1807. 

From — Uevd. W. Miller, Secy, to the Finl. Board, Free Church of Scotland’s Mission, 
To — The Director of Public Instruction. 

I have the honor to reply to your memorandum No. 2452, of date 23rd 
November 1866, asking for my opinion as to modifications on Schedules A and B 
of the Grant-in-aid Rules. 

I gladly give you my opinion on tho matter; hut it must be borne in mind 
that I have had no experience qualifying me to form an opinion of much value. 
None of our schools havo ever drawn grants under these Schedules, and my 
former opinion is now only confirmed, viz., that the certificate system is in every 
way to be preferred to that of payment by results; and that the latter system, 
if continued at all, should lie allowed only in the case of tho most elementary 
schools. I should therefore prefer to see tho two higher standards struck out 
altogether, and the lowest standard only retained, with the modifications as to 
Arithmetic that have recently been introduced, and with a somewhat larger 
grant on account of tho pupils that pass it. 

It appears, however, that Such a change as this is not contemplated; but 
that Government desires that a system, the same in its main features as that 
represented in Schedules A and B, should have a fair trial side by side with tho 
certificate plan. This being understood, I think that sonic alterations in the 
standards and grants arc necessary, in order to adapt the system to the exist¬ 
ing condition of education, and so to secure for it a fair trial. 

I. As lo Standards. —These, I think, should remain as at present (three); 
but I would make the intermediate one double and alternative, either purely 
Vernacular or Anglo-vernacular ; since boys who are well enougli educated to 
pass the first standard, do, as matter of fact, branch out into two great 
classes—those that continue their studies in Vernacular, and those that then 
commence English. This is, I believe, the fact, and it is well that it should 
be so. 

The first or lowest standard should not, in my opinion, require dictation, but 
only fair writing of copies. I rather think also that, so long as a higher stand¬ 
ard exists, the four simple Rules of Arithmetic are quite enough to include in 
this one. At the* same time I have not had such experience of purely Verna¬ 
cular Schools as to make me very confident in offering this suggestion. 

The second or middle standard is, I think, satisfactory as regards Reading. 
Tn Writing, what la now demanded in tho lowest standard would suffice ; and if 
the Arithmetic of the lowest standard were reduced, as I have suggested, a 
corresponding cluingfi would, of course, follow here. 

I think that another second standard should bo introduced-for Anglo*fer- 
nacular, collateral with the present one for Vernacular Schools, and entitling 
to the same grant, for which Head-masters might, if they so pleased, present their 
pupils for examination, instead of for the Vernacular second standard. This alter- 
. native second standard should, in reading and writing English, he identical Vvith 
that for European and Eurasian Schools. It should include translation of words 
and simple sentences into the Vernacular, and its Arithmetic should be the same 
as in the Vernacular middle standard. 

• 

. The third standard should, in my opinion, remain as at present, only .that 
to demand Arfthmet ie complete seems to me still too much. The Arithtnetic 
required for the University Matriculation will be quite sufficient. 

II. As to the Grants which should he given. —These are, in my opinion,.too 
small. I have no personal desire*to see them increased, because I do not btfiieve 
that it will be for tin- good of education that the paymcnt-by-results s'ysteiA 
should be extensiv<! - * 'opted; but, unless they arc increased, that system can- 

« 
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not, I believe, have a fair trial. I am convinced that at present the grants 
1 Uat can he drawn under the results system by any ordinary school are consider¬ 
ably less than the same school might draw by employing certificated Teachers. 

I shall illustrate this by an imaginary instance, my calculations in which 
are, I am tolerably suro, approximately correct. 

'fake a common Anglo-vernacular School of 120 boys. It would probably 
be divided, or should be so, into six classes, taught by Masters whose salaries, 
and the numbers of boys in the class of each, might be set down thus :— 


lass 


S.ilary. 

No. of Boys. 

1 

(Lowest,) . 

Rs. 15 per mensem 

... 25 

2 


. . . ,, 1 .) ,, 

... 25 

3 

• , . 

... „ 20 

... 20 

4 

• • • • 

25 

. ... ,, -o ,, 

... 20 

5 


25 

• ... yy 

... 18 


0 (Tau«. 

lit by the Head 



Master)... 

... „ 40 

... 12 



Total... 140 

120 


Now, if all these were certificated Masters (and I am purposely taking the 
maximum grant attainable under each system), Es. 70 per mensem might 
be drawn bv the Managers in aid of the expenses of the school, or, in other 
words, Its. 810 per annum. 

Now, suppose the 1st and 2nd Classes were to be presented for examination 
under the first standard, i. e., 50 boys, deducting all who were mere beginners and 
those that would be found unqualified, 30 would probably pass. On their 
account, therefore, the grant drawn on the present scale would be Es. 00. 

The 3rd and 4th Classes, or 40 boys, might be presented for the middle 
standard, of uhom, perhaps, 30 might pass, making the grant on their account 
Es. 150. 

The 5th and Gth Classes, or 30 boys, might be presented for the highest 
standard ; and supposing that of these 22 passed, the grant on their account 
would be Es. 220. 

Thus altogether the grant for the year to the supposed school would 
amount only to Es. 00 + 150 + 220 — 430, or Es. 410 less than might be drawn by 
the same school under the certificate plan. I am sure that of the supposed 
120 boys a greater proportion than I have indicated would not pass the necessary 
examinations, and, in most cases, the proportion passing would be much less. If 
these figures be correct (and I have put them together after 'Ureful examination 
into the returns of our own schools and of some of the pertinent statistics in 
your last Ecport), then it follows that the grants of the present Schedules must 
be greatly raised if the payment-by-rcsult system is to have anything of a fair 
chance. 


I would suggest the following scale 

Es. 

For the 1st Standard ... 

5 

„ 2nd 

10 

„ 3rd „ . 

15 


Applying this scale to the proposed school} we should find the 
Es.. 780, vis .:—* 


1st Standard, 30 boys, equivalent to 
2nd „ 30 „ „ 

3rd „ 22 „ „ 


Es. 

150 

300 

330 


grant to. be 


Total 


... 7<S0 
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This would correspond pretty nearly to the maximum of Us. 840 that 
might be drawn under the certificate system. 

III. As regards the minimum time for which a boy should have attended a 
particular School to allow of a grant being drawn on his account .—This, I think, 
should bo fixed at four months, certainly not more than six. It would bo 
very desirable that it should be fixed higher; but in the present stato of 
education, I do not think it would be possible to do so with any fairness to the 
schools that might be under the operation of this system. In the course of 
time the period might be lengthened. 

You will observe that I liavo confined my remarks entirely to Native 
Schools. On the standards and grants applicable to European and Eurasian 
Schools, I have not experience to qualify me for making any remark. In con¬ 
clusion I beg to repeat that, while I think some such changes as I have indi¬ 
cated are required, in order that the result system may be fairly tried, I have 
no wish whatever that it should be permanently adopted. I should consider its 
being so great a blow to the true interests of education, and as tending to pro¬ 
long and perpetuate some of our greatest difficulties at present. I believe that, 
even the permission to come qnder its operations, except in the epsc of tho 
most elementary schools, will operate injuriously. 

P. S .—I would further suggest the propriety of your considering whether 
over and above the grants for passing the different standards, it might not bo 
well to make an additional grant on account of boys uho might succeed in 
passing any of tho University Examinations. 


No 107, dated 28t1i January, 1807. 

From—The Rkvd. A. It. Symonds, Secy fo tl/r Moires Diocesan Committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo> cign Darts, 

To—The Director of Public Instruction. 

With reference to your memorandum dated 23rd November I860, T have 
the honor to forward to you the communications which I have received from 
the Reverend Doctor Caldwell, and from Messrs. Marsh, Margorehis, Erench, 
Hubbard, and Kearns. 

Although I ar#i myself well satisfied with the working and results of the 
present rules in regard to the schools generally, still I admit there is much 
force in Doctor Caldwell’s observations, and I am disposed, therefore, to recom¬ 
mend the modifications which he submits in relation to elementary education ' 
in the rural districts. With this exception I should be sorry to see the-'r'riTes 
now in force altered, and most certainly should strongly deprecate the substitu¬ 
tion of the Bombay revised Rules in t heir place. The introduction of the Bom¬ 
bay Rules would, in my opinion, be the bringing in of a complicated system 
instead of one that now works very smoothly and efficiently. 


Dated lOtli January, 18G7. 

From — The ReVerend R. Cat,dwell, ll. d., 

To—The Secy., to the Madras DtQcesan Comnnltce of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, . * 

• 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 7tli 
ultimo, together with the papers communicated by the Director of PiAlio 
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Instruction, and have given my best attention to the points about which you 
State that the Director wishes to obtain the opinion of persons engaged in 
education. My remarks will be confined to Vernacular Education, as I do not 
notice-anything in the proposed Anglo-vernacular standards or scale of pay¬ 
ments which appears to me to require alteration. 

2. I beg to state that I have long been favorable to the system of pay¬ 
ment by results, and have ascertained, by acting on the system for several 
years in several schools in my own district, that the system is a practicable 
one and that, provided the examination tests and the scale of payments are 
fair’and reasonable, the results will be found to be more satisfactory, even m 
primary Vernacular Schools, than those of the ordinary system of payment by 
fixed salaries. 

3. The people in the rural districts are not generally disinclined .to edu¬ 
cation in the abstract; but the education they desire for their children is a very 
superficial one, and, such as it is, it is rarely attained by the majority of the 
pupils in Village Schools, in consequence of the irregularity of the attendance, 
which is the most marked defect in those schools, and which is chiefly owing 
to the notion entertained by the parents that the attendance of their children 
at school must always give way to the greater importance of their rendering 
them help in sowing, reaping, and other agricultural operations. In conse¬ 
quence of the irregularity of their attendance, the children make hut little 
progress from year to year, and, in very many cases, leave school before they 
have completely mastered even the mechanical art of reading, and with 
scarcely a tincture of mental training or enlightenment. 

4. The system of payment by results meets this evil by making the Mas¬ 
ter’s income depend on the energy and success with which ho laboui-s to secure 
regularity of attendance, by mulcting him for the irregularity of his pupils, 
and giving him a bonus on their regularity, and thus compelling him to use all 
the Influence he possesses, or oan acquire, with the parents, to induce them to 
send their children regularly to school, besides necessitating in the actual work 
of the school greater thoroughness in teaching,, in order to ensure his pupils 
passing the prescribed tests. 

5. I beg to observe that the examination standards and scale of payments 
that have been provisionally adopted in Bombay, and which appear to have 
been proposed with a few minor alterations by the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in this Presidency, appear to me to be wholly unsuitable to the circum¬ 
stances of primary Vernacular Schools in tliis part ot India. I do not for a 
moment suppose that they were framed with the intention of precluding 
grants of public money irom being made for the‘promotion oi Vernacular Edu¬ 
cation in the rural districts ; hut if that had been the object in view, they could 
not have been better adapted to secure such a result. They are simply pro¬ 
hibitive. As,-however, the Director of Public Instruction suggests that in 
“re-casting the Schedules, it may be A\pll that the lower standards should bo 
so fixed as to he applicable to indigenous schools, which are now aided under 
a separate system,” I conclude that it rests with those who are actually 
engaged in indigenous education, and who are. practically acquainted with 

. the calibre of the pupils in Vernacular Village Schools, to suggest such a plan as 
shall render it practicable for the Managers of such schools to obtain for them 
the aid of Government grants on the system of payment by results. 

6. In drawing out the Schedule of standards and payments, which I have. 
the honor of submitting herewith, I beg to explain that I take it for granted 
that it is not the desire of the Government in introducing this system to 
reduce the amount of their grants to indigenous schools ; that it is not their 
opinion that 7 or 8 Rupees per mensem—half from Government and half from 
the l^Canagers of the schools—whifth is the average amount of the salaries at 
present recoived by Masters of primary Village Schools ip this district of Tin- 
nevelly, is-excessivo, and that their object in desiring to introduce this new system 
jb simply to seeure greater thoroughness in teaching and in the pupils' 
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acquirements, and a more certain and tangible return for the money they 
expend. 

7. The standards I suggest are adapted to the known capacity of Tamil 
Children in the niral districts, and both standards and payments are founded 
on a system which has been tried under my own supervision and ascertained 
to be practicable. 

The average Village School I have in view, taught by a Master of average 
efficiency, is attended by 30 pupils, not more than 20 of whom can be expected 
to pass all the prescribed tests, and of whom 5 at least must be expected to 
fail altogether. 

8. The first four standards alone apply to tho great majority of primary 
schools. The fifth is applicable to a few of tho larger Village Schools, to Board¬ 
ing Schools, whether fo* boys or girls, in which the Vernacular alone is taught, 
and to Vernacular Schools in tho towns. 

9. The ordinary ago at which a Native child begins to attend school, and 

thus to come under the operation of this system, may be set down at six. 
Each standard represents a year’s work. The number of 'subjects corresponds to 
the number of years the pupil has been in school, whilst each of tho standards 
in succession represents what may fairly be expected of a child beginning to 
attend school when six years old, and leaving school or going to an Anglo- 
vernacular School at eleven. “ 1 J 

10. I am of opinion that no scholar should be admitted to examination 
who has been less than six months in the school examined. 

11. The scale of payments I have suggested represents only the payment to 
be made by Government, answering to the Grants-in-aid paid under the present 
system. These payments would have to bo supplemented, as at present, by 
payments made by the Managers; but I regard it is an essential element of the 
system of payment by results that Government should content itself with get¬ 
ting its money’s worth of results from the money it grants, and leavo it to the 
Managers of schools to supplement its payments in whatever manner, and to 
whatever amount, they think fit. 


SCHEDULE A. 

Standards of Examination. 

1st Standard. 

• w 

Writing on the sand to dictation words of two pure syllables, that -is, syllables Ob¬ 
taining one consonant and one vowel each. 

2nd Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic —Multiplication Tables, and Simple Addition in English* ciphers.. 
2nd Head— 

(a) .—Writing to dictation^ short simple sentences on the sand. 

( b ) .— Reading. —1st Book of Lessons, lit Part. 

. 3rd Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic. —Four Simple Rules. 

2nd Head. —Writing large hand oft the palmyra l<jaf from book read in class. 

8rd Head.— Reading and explanation of 2nd Part of 1st Book of Lessons,- and first IS 
Lessons in 2nd Book of Lessons, or the whole of 2nd Book of* Christian 
Vernacular Education Society. 



m 
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4th Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic .—Four Compound Rules and Money Tables. 

2nd Head .—Writing a fair small band on the palmyra leaf from book read in class. 

3rd Hoad .—Reading and explanation of Second Book of Lessons—the whole. 

4th Head .—Vernacular Grammar.— Pope’s 2nd Catechism of Grammar, up to Nouns. 

5th Standard. 

1st Head .—Arithmetic up to Rule of Three. 

2nd Head .—Writing to dictation on paper. 

3rd Head.— Reading. —3rd Book of Lessons, or Christian Vernacular Education Society’s 
Third Book. 

4th Head .—-Vernacular Grammar— Pope’s Second Catechism of Grammar—the whole. 
5th Head.— Tamil .—Minor Poets, with explanation. 


SCHEDULE B. 


Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 


1st Standard 

First 

Head. 

Socond 

Head. 

Third 

Head. 

Fourth 

Head. 

Fifth 

Hoad. 

Totai.. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

... ... 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P 

Rs. A, P. 

1 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 8 0 

4 8 0 

5 0 0 

2nd Ditto 

3rd Ditto 

4th Ditto 

5th Ditto 

i 4 0 
1 3 0 
1 2 0 
1 0 0 

1 4 0 
1 3 0 
1 2 0 
1 0 0 



* * *• 

1 2 0 
l 2 0 
1 0 0 


1 2 0 
1 0 0 

* 

1 0 0 


. With capitation allowance of 8 annas on the average attendance of pupils during the year 
m schools under recognized Managers. 


From — Mr. J. Marsh, 

To—The Secy, to the Madras Diocesan Committee of t the Society /of the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foregin Parts. 

I have the honor to submit my opinion on the points mentioned by the 
Director of Publio Instruction,' in his memorandum No. 2152, dated 23rd 
November 186G. 


.2. I think there should not ho less than five standards, so that— 

* u o 

(a) .—Uniformity may prevail amongst the schools of‘ the Presidency: 

and, J 

(b) . The difficulty inseparable from classification may he reduced to 

a minimum. 


The former could be secured by making the standards five in number, the 
subjects oi examination to correspond with the subjects taught in the 5th, 4th, 
3rd, 2nd, and 1st Classes.of Government Schools. If the standards were three 
rn number, boys widely different in attainments would have to be grouped 
together for examination, and the consequence would he that the grants claim¬ 
able on results would either he disadvantageous to tin* school, or larger than 
deserved, and this too without any diminution of the Inspector’s work 
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3. In my opinion, one year should be fixed upon as the minimum time for 
which a boy should have attended a particular school to allow of a grant being 
issued on his account. If a longer period were fixed upon, grants could only 
bo drawn for a very small portion of the boys in a school, for I find that out of 
400 boys in my own school, only about 200 have been two years and over in the 
school, and out of 115 boys in the Vellum School, I find there are only 40 who 
have been two years in school. If one year were fixed upon as the limit, I 
think tiie grants might be given according to the following scale:— 


Standard. 

English. 

Mathematics. 

Tamil. 

Total. 


Its 

Its. 

A. 

’ Rs. 

A. 

Its 

1st 

2 

1 

8 

I 

8 

5 

2nd . 

3 

2 

4 

2 

4 

74 

3rd . 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

10 

4th . 

7 

5 

4 

5 

4 

174 

5th . 

10 

7 

8 

7 

8 

25 


4. You will perceive that the above scale is the Bombay one slightly modi¬ 
fied. I find that my own school, according to the Bombay scale, would bo 
entitled to somewhat more than it receives now at the half salary "rant rate. I 
have also applied the same scale to other schools, and as, under it, they would 
be entitled to more than they could receive under salary grants, I have modified 
it so as to equalize the sums claimable under the two modes. I should stato 
that, in applying these scales, 1 have taken for granted one year as the minimum 
time, and have substituted— 


English Book] 

Vernacular 2nd Book j 
English 2nd Book | 
Vernacular did Book j 
.A n th metic to Fractions 
English drd Book 


In Standard f. 

In Standard II. 
(Vulgar and Decimal) 


for those in the Bombay Schedule A. 


) 

1 


In Standard III. 


Dated 12th January, 1SG7 
From —Mr J. T Maugoucitm, 


To—The, Secy, to ike Madras Diocesan Committee of the Society for the 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts 


Propagation for 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular *No.*p'4, 
bearing date 7th December 18(50, and requesting my opinion on the points 
mentioned in the Director’s memorandum. 

2. "V ith regard to the number of standards below mafrieulation, I t*hink 
there should be dt least fine, tor, if there he less, the groups will consist of boys* 
so widely different* in attainments, that it will bo hardly possible to examine, 
them fairly. 

. >3. With regard to the amount of grants which should he given, yhis 

depends on the settlement of the third point, viz., the minimum timo after Which 
a grant will h'o nmde to a scholar. If it be two years, then the Bombay system 
appears a fair one* but if it he a shorter time, then the grants should be pro- 
portionably diminished. 1 

4. The minimum timo for which \ hoy must have attended school to 
rooure a grant should, I*think, be ono year. 







w> XU mjtunjVT 


Dated 10th January, 1867. 


From —Mr. R. J. French, 

To—The Secy, to the Madras Diocesan Committee of the . Society for the Propagation o i 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

With reference to your circular, asking far my opinion as to tho modifica¬ 
tions which should be made in Schedules A and B, of the Grant-in-aid Rules 
now in force, comparing them with those of tho Bombay Presidency, I have the 
honor to remark— 

(a) . The Bombay scale of six standards for European and Eurasian 
Schools, I think, is too elaborate for schools of this Presidency. It may answer 
in Bombay with its large European population. I consider four graduated 
standards enough for European and Eurasian Schools; and if we are to keep in 
mind the indigenous schools of the country, then I think the present three 
standards for Native Schools enough. 

(b) . The present grants for European and Eurasian Schools should, I think 
be raised. Those for Native Schools are very fair, and, compared with those of 
Bombay, liberal. 

(<?). The minimum time—one month—seems fair enough. 

( d ). Even taking into account tho short time that European children 
attend school, I think tho standard for European Schools very low beside that 
of Native Schools, and might be raised with advantage. 


Date'll IGth January, 18G7. 

From—The Reverend C. Hubbard, 

To—The Secy, to the Madras Diocesan Committee of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

I wish it were in my power to express any opinion *worth having on 
tho modifications proposed to be made in the Cm eminent Educational 
Rules, in reference to which yoji have favored nle with copies of tho 
papers circulated by tlic Director of Public Instruction in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency ; but my experience of the working of the Go\eminent system is 
not sufficient to warrant my attempting to pronounce an opinion * on the 
subject, especially with regard to grants. It strikes me, however, that in 
the caso of “ Anglo-Vernacular Schools” the number of standards is too 
many, and might, perhaps be 1 educed to four, or*at the most live, with a cor¬ 
responding inciease of “ grant,” and that the allowance under the head of 
Vernacular Schools” is insufficient for the attainments required. 

2. I should say that no grant should ho made to a hoy who has not 
attended a particular school for 18 months at least. 


Dated 5th January, 18G7. 

From —The Reverend J. F. Kearns, 

To — The Secy, to the. Madras Diocesan Committee of the Society ftr the Propagation of the 
i Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

In reply to your letter accompanying flic official mttnorandum of tho 
Director of Public Instruction, bearing date the 25th November 1806, I have 
.thfi following observations to malye, viz .:— 

** . After a careful consideration of the Schedules A and B, I am unable to 
discovor *what principle guided tho Director when constructing the several 
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standards ; consequently, tlio standards, as well as the grants, apppar to me 
to be very disproportionate indeed. Tor instance, the lowest standard for 
English Schools corresponds with the standard of the 2nd Junior Class in 
oub Vernacular Schools, whereas the lowest standard for the Vernacular Schools 
is higher than that prescribed for the second standard English . The Anglo- 
vernacular Schools are placed at a still greater disadvantage, and, to my 
mind, the proposed standard will have the eftcct of reducing Anglo-vernacu¬ 
lar to simple Vernacular Schools. On a reference to the Schedule, you will 
perceive that a more extensive acquaintance with English is required of, for 
instance, a Native in our Anglo-vernacular School at Tuticorin, than is required 
of the European or Eurasian student.* English, according to the Schedule, 
receives too much attention in Anglo-vernacular Schools, and too little in 
European and Eurasian Schools. The same may be said of Mathematics. 
In English and Eurasian Schools, Arithmetic, sufficient to satisfy a “ me¬ 
chanic’s wife” is enough, whereas the Anglo-Vernacular student must bo 
able to help a professional Accountant or a Civil Engineer. The standards 
should, I think, be assimilated, and the grants also. 

In conclusion, I havo only to observe that I consider that a boy in attend¬ 
ance at school for the six months preceding the examination should bo 
considered eligible. 


Dated 30th January, 1807. 

From—The Rkvd. P 8 Royston, Secy, to the Madias Cat responding Committee of 
the Church Missionary Society, 

To—The Director of Public Instruction. 

I have the honor to submit the following remarks in connection with 
your memorandum. No. 21-52, of November 1800, on the subject of modifi¬ 
cations which may Ixj advantageously made in Schedules A and 13 of the 

Madras Grant-in-aid ltules now in force on the system of results. 

• 

2. I have referred the subject to the most experienced Agents of the 
Church Missionary Society in this Presidency, and express ( I believe ) their 
general feeling in what I subjoin. In the -majority of instances, however, 
their remarks have* been confined to the question of Vernacular Schools. 

3. And in this connection I would at once observe that Societies, such 
as tho Church Missionary Society, make it their, endeavour, upon principle, to 
reach, not only the upper and middle strata of Native society, *but also tho 
very lowest and most neglected. The Church Missionary Society has a]ways 
kept* this point before it in educational work, and in connection with this “ result 
system,” has a special regard to such instances. 

4-. I beg to submit that, while highly suitable to the higher classes of 
schools, and, perhaps, to most of those which have been opened for any length 
of time, the existing system docs not seem to meet tho ease of elementary 
rural schools of recent formation, or of such as an; spe@iully designed for 
tho benefit of th.o most ignorant, or for the female population. 

5. With a prospective design, therefore, of raising such schools t<f a 
standard capable of being adequately treated by the existing regulations, I 
venture to suggest that some such modifications as are entered below ma$t be . 


* Vide Se&edulo A, Standard III, English, Ac. ,*and S t andard III, Aaglo*Vernacular. 
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beneficially introduced into the Educational scheme of Government. The 
necessity seems urgent in a Presidency such as this, where the estimated propor¬ 
tion of the taught to the untaught is as 1 to 300—about three times less than 
in the Bombay Presidency. 

G. With more direct reference to the particular points of your memoran¬ 
dum, I would observe that, generally, the Bombay Revised Rules of Feb¬ 
ruary 21st, 1806, on the system of payment by results, seem, mntatia mutandis, 
satisfactory, with the addition, however, of the concession to Managers of the 
right to claim inspection by an Officer of the same religion with themselves— 
in^England one of the same denomination is appointed—and with the following 
modifications in the case of Vernacular Schools. I introduce the words of the 
Report of the Conference of the Tinnevelly Missionaries of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, which are also approved by those at Masulipatam:— 

7. “We are of opinion,” they say, “that the plan drawn up by Dr. 
Caldwell with the view of meeting the condition of schools in his neigh¬ 
bourhood, is what exactly falls in with what we would recommend in case any 
of our schools be offered for inspection on the result system.” 

Proposed standard of examination for'primary Vernacular Schools. —The 
object aimed at in this plan is to enable a diligent School-master, in a school 
established in a small village, attended by a daily average of 20 children (onc- 
fourtli of whom must bo expected to fail to pass the prescribed test, and another 
fourth to pass in some of the subjects only), to realize on the system of payment 
by results about the same salary, ranging from Rs. G per mensem to Rs. 8, 
that: he now receives on the system of Grants-in-aid—half from the Managers, 
and half from Government. 

The first four standards alone apply to the great majority of Primary 
Schools; the fifth is applicable to a few of the larger 'V ilia go and Town. 
Schools, and to Boarding Schools, in which the Vernacular alone is taught. 

The standards are adopted to the known capacity of Tamil children in tho 
rural districts, commencing to attend schools uhen about six years old; and 
both standards and payments are founded on the system actually pursued for 
several years in this district., and ascertained to be a practicable one. 

No scholar should be admitted to the examination who has been less than 
six months in the school. 

Each standard represents a year’s work, and the number of subjects 
corresponds to the number of years the pupil has been in school. 

1st Standard. 

, Writing oij the sand (or black-board or slate, at the Master’s option) to dictation, words 
oi two puio syllables, that is, syllables containing one consonant and one vowel each. 

2nd Standard 

1st Head.— Arithmetic. —Multiplication Tables, and Simple Addition in English ciphers. 

2nd Head— 

(«.) Writing to dictation short simple sentences on the sand (or black¬ 
board or slate). 

(i b) Reading. —1st Book of Lessons, 1st Part 

■ 3 rd Standard. 

• ,/lst Head.— Arithmetic .—Four Simple Rules. 

2nd Head.— Writing. —Large hand on the Palmyra leaf (or paper) from book read in • 
class. 
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3rd Head.— Reading aud explanation of the 2nd Part of First Book of Lessons, and 
first 15 Lessons in Second Book of Lessons, or the whole of Second Book 
of Christian Vernacular Education Society. 

¥h Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic. —Four Compound Rules and Money Tables. 

2nd Head.- - Wriiivg a fair small hand on the Palmyra leaf (or paper) from book 
read in class. 

3rd Head.— Reading and explanation of Second Book of Lessons—the whole. 

4th Head.— Vermicular Grammar. —Pope’s Second Catechism of Grammar up to Nouns 

Hth Standard. 

1st Head.— '-Arithmetic. —Up to Rule of Three, not including Fractions. 

2nd Head.— Writing to dictation on paper. 

3rd Head.— Reading. —Third Book of Lessons, or Christian Vernacular Education 
Society’s Third Book. * 

4th Head.— Vernacular Grammar. —Pope’s Second Catechism of Grammar-—the whole 

ft 

5th Head.— Tamil. —Minor Poets, with explanation 

Memoranda. 

(i) In the case of Girls’ Schools, the use of the needle to be duly taken into 
account; and 

(n). Corresponding Telugu Books to be substituted for the Tamil in the districts where 
the formei language is spoken 


Proponed Scale of Government Granin fur panned Pupils. 





Firtt 
Hoad, j 

Second 

Hoad* 

! 

Third 

7 lead 

1 

fourth 

Head 

Fi fth 
Head. 

j Tom,. 




Its A 

P 

Its. A. 

I*. 

Its. A. 

r 

Rh a. r. 

Its. A. V 

Its 

A. V. 

1st Standard 










# , 

1 

K 0 

2nd Ditto 



i t 

(, 

1 t 

o 

. 


... .. 


2 

» 0 

3rd Ditto 



1 3 

0 

1 3 

0 

L 2 

0 



3 

8 0 

-4 tli Ditto 



1 2 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 2 

<> 

1 2 0 


4 

8 0 

5th Ditto 

• 


1 0 

0 

1 0 

o' 

1 II 

0 

1 0 0 

] 0 0 

1 

r, 

0 0 






_ 





1 




With capitation allowance of 8 annas on the average attendance of* pupils 
during the year in schools under recognized Managers. 

•8. The above extract appears to me to give the most approved recom- 

t adulation on th» three points to which you particularly request, that atlbn- 
ion should he directed in vour memorandum under acknowledgment. 

I beg, however, to observe, that the Reverend the Missionaries gene¬ 
rally prefer to have the “ system of result payments” introduced tentatively 
into such schools only a* may be newly presented for GoYornment aid, and 
hope, after due trial, to be in a position to judge of the relative merits of 
flic respective systems. 

10. Tn conclusion, I beg to draw your attention to the* first report made 
by an Inspector of Government on the Society’s Elementary Vernaculpr 
Schools, before they enjoyed the advantage ,of the present system an If-its ' 
periodical inspection. And I would observe that it is very especially *with; 
the object of sustaining and extending ’such efforts, as far a« the Society’s 
Elementary Schools are concerned, that the Committee are desiious of beibg 
allowed the option of asking aid according to results produced. 
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“ xx. The superiority of these schools I attribute to the simple fact, that in them . 
hook, one hook only, is read, and lead intelligently ; the childien arc taught, more 1> 
los-., to understand what they read, and thus the higher faculties of the mind are cal let 
into exercise. This hook, I need hardly say, is the Bible, than which probably no othe 
is calculated to exercise these faculties; hut I conceive, any good class book thus read 
is likely to produce similar intellectual results, though in a less degree. I am not callet 
upon to report on the amount of scriptural instruction which is now in course o 
being communicated through this district, nor to notice its probable results. I think 
it my duty, however, to point out the fact that, throughout the obscurest hamlets o 
at present an mfeiior race m a remote corner of the Peninsula, there is now goim. 
Imvard, through the medium of Village Schools, what I find nowheie else, a gradua 
development of the human mind, and a rapid diffusion of actual knowledge, and that 
not merely of the highest kind, hearing on the moral and spiritual interests of the people 
hut including much of a miscellaneous natuie, bearing on their temporal interests like¬ 
wise, which is of necessity incidentally conveyed 

* * * * 

“xxvni. T would only fuither observe on this subject that so great, an extent of 
s'-iiptmal knowledge as 1 have above indicated, viewed simply in the light of knowledge 
eomii^micafed to a large body of children, can haidly fail to have the most powerful 
cl feet in elevating the condition of the tace to which they belong, and I cannot avoid 
e \pi cssiiig my deliberate opinion, that this is the most, successful e fib it for the iinpiove- 
ment of indigenous education which has been yet made in India.” —(See Proceedings of 
Director of Pnldic. Instruction, No. 7L>, Aiojust 28 th, 18.>(J, paragraphs g() an,/ ojs 
of Rejxirt of the Inspector) 

11. This testimony was * confirmed by the next Government Inspector 
tilso :—“ In the course ot* his tour, the Inspector examined many of the 
schools, and records his opinion in the same words, and on t,he same grounds 
as the late Inspector, that this is the most successful improvement of indi¬ 
genous education which has yet been made in India .”—(-Report of Rub/to 
Instruction for 1857-58.^ 


No. 10, dated 12th Jauuaiy, 1807 
Pram — T M\ R!>k\\ f'b i , Inspector of Schools, nth Division, 

To — The. Director of Public In struction, Mantras 

In accordance with memorandum No. 2152 of 23rd November 1803, 

I have the honor to submit revised Schedules A and B for grants on payment- 
by-results. 

2. As T perceive that, both in the Madras and the Bombay Hides, a con¬ 
siderable difference both in standard and payment is made in European and 
Eurasian Schools as compared u ith Native Schools, I presume there must be somt 
g.ood reason for the arrangement; hut as I do not know what it is, and do not 
myself perceite the advisability of suck a distinction, I recommend one set of 
Schedules for all, with the proviso that in European and Eurasian Schools, the 
pupils are to pass in books of corresponding difficulty in English, to those named, 
i n ffomil, until they reach the 4th grade, when they are to take up hooks of 
second language. For Female Schools I recommend that the sums mentioned in 
Schedule B should be increased by one-half. 


SCHEDULE A. 
Standards of Examination 

1st Sta.ndard. 

Heading (slowly) 1st Book of Lessons, 1st Part. r 

2nd Standard. 

1st Head .—Notation and Addition .—Arabic Numerals. 
2nd Head.— Writing words of two letters. 1 
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3rd Head.— Handing (tolerably easily) whole of 1st Book of Lessons, and giving mean¬ 
ings of words and phrases in 1st Part. 

3 rd Standard 

1st Head.— Four Simple Rule* (excluding Problems) 

2nd Head.— Writing to dictation, (with 70 per cent, of the words right), any words select¬ 
ed from 1st Book of Lessons, 1st Part—Writing to be tolerably neat and 
letters well funned. 

3rd Head.— Reading ( fairly) 2nd Book of Lessons, and giving meanings of words and 
plnases in ist Book of Lessons. 

4 th Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic —Compound Rules, including Reduction. (Tables to be given by 
Examiner). 

2nd Head.— Vernacular— 2nd Book of Lessons, Reading (fluently) Wiiting (fair) to dic¬ 
tation (percentage as before), and giving meanings of words and phrases. 
Easy Parsing (without quoting Rules) 

3id Head. — Enylish. —Reading (fairly). Translation and re-translation Kumbakonum, 
1st English Reading Book. 

5th Standard.. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic. —Vulgar Fractions, Abstract Quantities 
2nd Head .— Vernacular — 

(u). 3rd Book of Lessons Reading Writing (well) to dictation (per¬ 
centage as before), and explaining 

(h). Pope’s First Tamil Grammar, Etymology. 

3ul Head —Hni/Ufih .— 2nd Book of Bessons, (School Book Society). Reading (fairly). 

Writing (fairly) to dictation (percentage as before). Translation and re- 
translation. Easy Parsing (without quoting Rules). 

Uth Standard. 

1st Head —il [a/hematics — 

(n). Arithmetic —Vulgar and Decimal Fiaetions. 

(6). Geometry —First, Book of Euclid. 

(c). A tf/i bra —To Division, inclusive. 

2nd Head — Vernacular— 

(a) Minor Poets, 1st half. 

(h) Pope’s 1st Tamil Grammar, whole. 

3rd Head— English — 

(</). Selections in English Poetry, Part 1 (first half) 3rd pook of 
Lessons (first half). Reading. Writing to dictation. Transin* 
turn and retranslation as before. # 

(/>). Sullivan’s English Grammar, chief Rules. 

* Matriculation. 

X. B .—In Arithmetic or other Mathematics, pupil in all cases to be able to give reasons' 
for process employed—one-third of full marks foi “ Pass.” 


SCHEDULE B. 


Grants to Pupils passed under the several. Standards. 



— r... - -----—- 

- ---- 


" -- .... ... . 

• 



1st Head. 

2nd Head. 

3rd Head. 

Total. 



Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1st 

Standard . .. 

. , 

• • 

... 

• 1 

2nd 

Ditto •. • * •• •• •• 

1 

Ov 


’ 2 

3rd 

Ditto . 

2 

1 

1 

• 4 

4th 

Ditto . 

24 

2£ 

5 

10 

Gth 

Ditto ... 

4 

4 

9 

17 

Ctli 

Ditto .*. 

2# 

10 

20 

••.GO • 


Matriculation., . 

• * * 

-- 


. 100... 

• 


iNo pupil to be paid for unless he has been reading in the school for at least six months 
preceding the examination. 
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No. 18, dated 21st January, 1807. 


From —If. Bowers, Esq., Inspector of achoola, 1 si Division, 

To—-The Director of Public Instruction. 

Referring to your memorandum No. 2152, dated 23rd November, I have 
the honor to submit the following recommendations. 

2. I have, in other communications, expressed my opinion that the Schedules 
now about to be modified were not sufficiently liberal to afford much encourage¬ 
ment to primary education. The changes, therefore, that I would suggest con¬ 
sist mainly in a lowering of the standards laid down in Schedule A of the pre¬ 
sent rules. A reduction has already been made in the Arithmetical standard for 
Native Schools, but, though a change for the better, it docs not appear to me to 
go far enough. The standard for Native Schools should, in my judgment, be 
made still easier, if the system of payment by results is to be the means of aiding 
and encouraging indigenous schools, or such schools as are maintained by chari¬ 
table agencies, for giving elementary instruction to children of the lower castes 

3. The following, therefore, are the standards of examination which 1 
would suggest :— 

1 ht Standard. 


1 -4 ffi nd.— Reading. —Words of one syllable. 

2ml Head —Multiplication Table.—A.s far as 12 times 12, and mental addition of units. 

2nd Standard. 

I'd Head — Reading —1st Book of Lessons, or similarly easy Child's Book 
2nd Head— The Four Him pic. Rules. 

:hd 1 lead — Writing easy monosyllables on boaid or slate. 

til'd Sta udard. 

1st Head.— Reading —2nd and Sid Books, with ability to explain, and knowledge of 
Etymology 

2nd Head.— Reduction and Compound Rules. 

Sid Head--— Writing from dictation ordinaiy words in small hand. 

4 lli Standard 


1st, Head.— Reading —Easy Proso Author, with ability to explain, and knowledge of 
(Laminar generally. 

2ud Head —Vulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion 
Sid Head.— Writing well from dictation. 

4th Head— Geographg .—Definitions and Asia generally. 

Scale of Grants. 


First, Standard... 

1st Hoad 

... As. 8 

2nd Head. 

As. 8 

3rd Head. 

4th Hoad. 

Second 

.. Re. 1 

Re. 1 

Re. 1 


Third „ 

... R.s. 2 

Rs. 2 

Its. 2 


bom t,h „ 

... „ 3 

„ 3 

„ 3 

Its." 3 


Total 

Re. 1 
R.s. 3 


t*. In the foregoing Tables, no distinction is made between schools for one 
r lass.'ind schools for another. In my opinion, no such distinction is requisite ; at, 
least, have not yet been able to meet with any reason for it, that has seemed of 
sufficient weight to justify the distinction. On the other hand, I have heard it fre¬ 
quently made the subject of unfavorable comment. The reading hooks, there¬ 
fore, iii overy ease, I mean, should be in the Vernacular of the scholar—English, 
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Tamil, or Telugu, as the case may be—and the instruction given in the same 
language; but in Arithmetic a knowledge of English, as well as of Tamil or 
ielugu, figures, should be roquired. 

6 - 1 carried my proposals beyond the standard of what I think a 

well-conducted Village School, under a trained master, might possibly attain to; 
for it is only to schools of this class that I think the “payment by results” 
system is properly applicable, and it is only in such schools that it is at all like¬ 
ly to ? e taken advantage of. Not only do I think that Masters—and Masters in 
the higher classes of schools—will themselves prefer to receive aid in the shape 
ot fixed grants, which they can calculate upon with certainty under any circum¬ 
stances, but exceptionally unsatisfactory results on inspection, than in the 

results form, which must be precarious and fluctuating, even if it did sometimes 
happen to be higher in amount. But the difficulties of applying this system to 
schools above the grades of elementary ones seem next to insuperable. They 
are by no means overcome, in my opinion, by simply ignoring, as in the 
Bombay scheme, all subjects of instruction but Language and Mathematics; 
whfle, to me, there seems something almost ludicrous in the idea of an Educa¬ 
tional sliding scale like the one just referred to, for doling out so many Rupees 
or it might lie so many Annas, for so many propositions of Euclid, or so many 
hues of 1 oelry. In the early stages of education, the work to be done is all but 
meehamcal, and, consequently, the application to it of a Table of “Weights 
and Measures” does not seem so much out of place. ° 

6. lo mere capitation allowances I am decidedly opposed. I feel sure, from 
my knowledge of Village Schools, they wolild lead to inevitable abuses. 

. 7. With regard to the time that a scholar should be in a school before 
being eligible for a grant, I would propose that six months should be required for 
a grant under the first standard ; one year under the second ; and two years 
under cither the third or fourth. Under the first and second standard a pupil 
should be allowed to pass only once ; but under the third and fourth, I think ho 
might be allowed to pass twice. 


No 83, dated 31st January, 18G7. 

From— J. T, Fowler, Esq, Inspector of Normal Schools ami Presidency Division, 

To—The Director of Public Instruction. 

I have the hongr to submit the following remarks on the subject referred 
with your memorandum No. 2152, of the 23rd November last. 

. ^ d° cs n °t secili to me that we require the various standards adopted 

m Bombay. • • 1 

It appears from the Bombay Rules, dated 21st February 3 SCO, that aid to 
school* is there given only— 

(1) On the results of an examination, 

(2) According to the average attendance ; 

while in this Presidency the great bulk of the aid given is in the form of Gronts- 
in-aid of salaries. I do not* think 'there is any probability of the Managers of 
schools here seeking aid on payment for results, except for indigenous and ele¬ 
mentary schools ; and for these a slight .modification of the standards already 
fixed would, I think,, be sufficient. . 
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SCHEDULE A. 

A. 

I propose no change except to add dictation to the third standard. 

B. Native Schools. 

I propose 'the standards to run thus:— 

ls£ Standard (Lowest). 

1 . Reading. — Single words. 

2. Writing. —Single words. 

8. Arithmetic. —Addition. 

2nd Standard. 

1. Reading .—A Second Reader and meanings. 

2. Writing —tn copy hooks and on slates (but net to dictation) 

3. Arithmetic. —Four Simple Rules and two Compound. 

3 rd Standard. 

1. Reading. —English and Vernacular; and ability to write a fair translation into 
the Vernacular of three or four lines of a Thud Reader 
2 Dictation from either Reading Book , and pretty good writing in both languages 
8, Arithmetic —Four Simple and Compound Rules, Reduction, Rule of Three,, and 
Vulgar Fractions. 

3. The following is the scale of payments I would propose :— 

SCHEDULE B. 

Grants 


A. European and Eurasian Schools 



Standard. 

Hill Pnhooll 

S« liW'l i in tlie 



l'l.uns 



IN. 

]N 


( 1 

r, 

3 

To each pupil passed undei 

) 2 

9 

7 

l 3 

20 

15 

--■—.--- 

- r — --- 


• •. - ■ : ■ 


| For boys nnd girls 


B. Native and Anglo-V/ i narular School*. 



Standard 

Rupees 

i 

1 

. 


| 

( 1 

3 

1 Increased by 50 per cent in the case 

To each pupil passed under 

) 2 

7 

s oi girls 

•• 

i 1 j _j 

15 

I 


i. I am not clear as to whether our rules, now in force, allow grants to a 
sehool in aid of Teachers’ salaries, and at 1 lie. same lime lor tin* results of an 
examination; but I see no reason why aid in both forms should not he given, 
M'henthc payment-for-results woul dbefor the tunk up to the standard specified, 
and the salary grants be made dependent on the general results in any higher 
classes, particularly as shown in the University Examinations. 

Should it, however, not he meant that both salary grants and payments for 
results should be drawn, then to Schedule 11, I would add— 

For every student* passed the Matriculation Examination... - Rs 00 
Do.-f do. F. A do . . 120 

5. Indigenous schools should, I think, he brought under Schedule A, as 
above modified. 

( i < 

. 6. What in the Bombay Rules are called “ capitation grants” are, I think, 
objectionable, as they offer strong inducement—so strong that in out-of-tho- 


1 To have been .u the School at least 2 yoara before the examination, 
t lJo. do. 3 yean do. 


C 
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way places, it would sometimes prove irresistible—to tbe falsification of registers; 
and I would not recommend their introduction. 


7. I would require a period of attendanco prior to tlio examination vary¬ 
ing with the standard, thus :— 


For admission to examination 
under the— 

1st (lowest) Standard. 

2nd 

3rd 


Roquiro a previous 
attendance of 
2 mouths. 

4 

6 


8. I beg to suggest' the following as points requiring notice in tbe 
subordinate Buies :— 


(«•). Registers in a prescribed form to be kept Their being m ai rears, or found to 
contain false entiies to exclude a school from examinatiun, and, of course, 
from all grants. . • 

(b) . No pupil to be examined whose average attendance* has been less than 15 

full days a month for the 2, 4, and 6, respectively 

(c) . No child less than 6 or more than 15 to be examined, and no one over 8 to be 

examined for St xndard 1 ; and none over 12 for Standard 2 

(d) No one to be passed more than once for any Standard. 

9. I enclose a communication on the subject, received from S. Seshaiya, 
Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

10. From the pressure of work, more particularly the valuation of the 
mass of Matriculation Examination papers, which, though not technically a 
part of my official duties, is probably of greater importance 1.) the Department, 
and to education generally, than any other work of the year, I have been able 
to take up this matter only to-day, {lie date named as the last fur the submission 
of the remark. This letter is, consequently, less complete than I could have 
wished. 

11. One point occurs to me ; tlio introduction of so complete a scheme 
as that adopted in Bombay would quite upset the plan of inspection lately 
introduced here. 


No. 42, dated 24th January, 18G7 

From — S Seshaiya, Esq , Deputy Inspector of School.*, South A coot. 

To _ i\e Inspector of Norma School* and Presidency Division. 

Tn sending on the enclosed modified Schedules A and B of the Grant,-in¬ 
aid Buies, I have the honor to observe that, in recasting the Schedule A, I 
have thought it advisable to divide the Aided Schools into three classes^:— 

I. Purely Vernacular Schools. 

II. Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

III. European and Eurasian Schools. ( # 

2 For purely "Vernacular or Indigenous Schools, four standards htlve liccn 
recommended. 

3. For the first or.lowcst, ^standard, I require that the pupils should bo 
able to read the First Book of Bessons, and to work Addition it id Subtraction 
in Arithmetic ;• arul I do not think we can expect more than this from such 
schools for the first time ; since, even to produce this result, it will take not less 
than six months for tlio Masters of such schools, and we cannot, l think, With¬ 
out discouraging them, delay giving a grant in anticipation oi hotter results. 

4. Begarding the second Standard recommended, I hate nothing tb'-say. 
I only require that suoh pupils as are proscutcd to examination under tbal head 

'•'riia condition v, oi course, tlio objMtiva urged m paragraph e, though uot, I think, to the sameeateat. 
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must bo able to do as much as the first class of a Government Taluq School does 
in the Vernacular. 

5. The amount of work T require for the third standard may, perhaps, bo 
said to be somewha't high; but from a school prosecuting purely Vernacular 
studies wo may easily expect that much. 

0. Tho same remarks apply to the fourth standard. 

7. Though, generally, schools reaching to the third or fourth standard 
will take up English and become Anglo-Vernacular Schools, yet there may be 
some villagers, who will stick to their own Tamil, to the entire exclusion of 
English, and it is to provide for such that I put in the third or fourth standards 

8. In drawing up the standards of examination for Anglo-Vernacular. 
Schools, I have, as nearly, as possible, followed tho Taluq School course. 

9. In fixing upon tho standards for European and Eurasian Schools, I 
was guided by the same principle as in the case of Vernacular Schools. 

10. In modifying the Schedule B, I have, in most cases, so arranged 
that the grant given by Government may, as far as possible, approach 
what the Masters will generally demand from parents, if the schools were 
entirely private, and the Masters remunerated by fees only. 

11. Lastly, it is my opinion that no grant should be given on account 
of any boy who has not been in the school for at least three months previous 
to the date of examination. 


SCHEDULE A. 

STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION. 

For Vernacular Schools. 

1st Standard. 

1. Reading pretty fairly, tbe First Book of Lessons. 

2. Writing to dictation simple words. 

3. Arithmetic. —Multiplication Tables, Simple Addition and Subtraction. 

2nd Standard. 

1. Reading. —The 1st and 2nd Book of Lessons with explanations. 

2. Writing to dictation easy sentences. 

3. , Arithmetic .—Four Simple and Compound Rules. 

3rd Standard. 

1. Reading .—Ability to read and explain any easy Prose or Poetry. 

2. Writing to dictation any piece selected from such books. 

3. Arithmetic. —The Four Simple and Compound Rules; Single and Double Rule of 

Three ; and Vulgar Fractions. 

4th Standard.' L 

1. Rrcading. —Ability to read and explain any Prose and Poetry of ord : nary difficulty. 

2., » Writing to dictation a selection from any Prose work. 

3. Arithmetic .—The whole subjeet. 

For Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

1 8t Standard. 

1. ( English 

‘ (a.) Reading. —1st Reader with explanation. 

“ ( h .) Spelling .—Easy words. 

(c.) Writing. —Large hand. 

2* •Arithmetic. —Four Simple Rules. 

3.. Vernacular — 

• (a.) • Reading. —The 1st Book and portion of the 2nd with explanation!. 

* ( b .) Writing to dictation easy sentences. 
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2nd Standard. 

1. English — 

(a.) Reading .—The Second Book. 

(b.) Writing to dictation easy sentences. 

(c.) Grammar .—Parts of Speech. 

( d .) Writing —Fair middle hand. 

2. Arithmetic .—Four Simple and Compound Rules. 

3. Vernacular — '• 

(a.) Reading. —3rd Book with full explanations. 

(b.) Writing to dictation from the same without gross mistakes 
{c.) Grammar. —Pope’s Part II. 

((/.) Writing .—Fair middle hand. 

3rd Standard. 

1. English — 

(a.) Reading. —3rd Book, with explanations, and recitation of 100 lines fiom 
any easy Poetry (say, Selections of Poetry, No. I.) 

(b.) Writing to dictation from the same. 

(c.) Grammar .—Parsing easy sentences. 

(d.) Writing .—Fair small hand. 

(e ) Translation of easy sentences from English into Tamil, and vice, versa 

2 Arithmetic .—Simple and Compound Rules and Vulgar Fractions; Rule of Tinee 

Single and Double. 

3 Vernacular — 

(a.) Reading and explaining any easy Prose or Poetry. 

(6.) Writing to dictation, without great errors, any piece of ordinary difficulty 
(r ) Parsing. 

(<l.) Writing fair small hand. 

4 th Standard. 

1. English — 

(a.) Reading and explaining any easy Prose or Poetry. 

(b.) Recitation of 200 lines of Poetry (from any standard author). 

(c.) Fair knowledge of Grammar. 

( d .) Writing to dictation any portion selected from any easy Prose .work. 

(«.) Writing neat running hand. 

2 Arithmetic, complete. 

3 Vernacular — 

(a) Reading and explaining any Pros6 or Poetry of ordinary difficulty. 

(b.) Fair knowledge of Grammar. 

(c.) W*riting to dictation a selection from any Prose work. 

(</.) Writing neat running hand. 

For European and Eurasian Schools 

• 1st Standard. • 

1. English —Reading intelligibly the First Reader, with ability to explain the same. 

2 Arithmetic .—Multiplication Tables, Addition and Subtraction. 

3. Ability to spell easy words. 

2nd Standard. 

1 English .—Reading 2nd Book of Lessons with explanations. 

2. Arithmetic .—The Four Simple and Compound Rules. 

3. Writing *to dictation easy sentences. 

4 Writing large hand. 

3rd Standard. 

1 English. —Reading Third Book or any easy Narrative. Recitation of 100 lines from 

any easy Poetary. 

2. Arithmetic .—The Four Simple and Compound Rules, Rule o£ Three, and Vulgar Frac¬ 
tions. 8 . 

.1 Writing to dictation sentences from any easy Prose work. 

4. Writing fair middle hand. 

4f/t Standard. 

1 English .—Ability to read ar\l explain any Rrose, and Poetry. Recitation of 300* lifaes 

of Poetry from any standard Author. • 

2 Arithmetic. —ThS whole subject. 

3 Writing to dictation any selection from a Prose work of ordinary difficulty 

4. anting fair small hand. 
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SCHEDULE B. 

Grants to Pupils fasseo under the several Standards. 


For Vernacular Schools. 

Rs. A. P. 


1st Standard 

... ... 

...2 4 0 

per annum. 

2nd 

. . . ... ... 

...3 0 0 

a 

3rd 

... ... ... 

...480 

Si 

4th 

. 

...9 0 0 

„ 


For Anglo-Vernacular 

Schools ■ 




Rs. A. P. 


1st Standard 

... ... ... . 

..480 

per annum. 

2nd 

... 

..(300 

)) 

3rd 

... ... ... 

..900 

>> 

4tli 

. 

.. 18 0 0 

Si 


For European and Eurasian Schools. 




Hill School**. 

Low ground 

Schools 



Its. A. P. 

Rs A P 

1 st Standard 

• • •• •• •• . . 

9 0 0 

0 0 0 

2nd 

. . , 

12 0 0 

9 0 0 

3rd „ 


18 0 0 

12 0 0 

4th „ 

'• •• •• •• •• •« 

2+ 0 0 

18 0 0 


No .92, dated .91st January, 18(57. 

From —E C Caldwell, Esq., Inspector of Schools, 4th Division, 

To—The Director of Public Instruction. 

I have the honor, with reference to your memorandum of the 21th Novem¬ 
ber last, No. 2152, and the accompanying' papers, to submit that if, as I 
gather from your instructions, it is the desire of Government to give 
expansion to the system of grants on results, the rules ami standards and 
scales of grants laid down by the Bombay Government, copy of which was 
circulated with your memorandum under consideration, with some modifica¬ 
tions, might, in my opinion, advantageously be substituted for those now in force 
in this Presidency. 

2. As regards the latter, I believe I am correct -in considering that 
they werp framed with more especial regard to schools and classes of inferior 
standing, and that they were not intended to have more than a very subordinate 
place in the system of grants. As such they appear to me to be inadequate 
to form even the basis of a more general scheme. In practice, too, they have 
been,/it least in this Division, almost wholly inoperative beside the system 
of Grantu-in-aid of Teachers’ salaries, and furnish no data on which to ground 
ahnore extended scheme. Under the Bombay Government, on thq contrary, the 
System of grants on results appears to be the main feature in the scheme of 
Educational grants, and as might be expected, the rules and schedules for regu¬ 
lating these grants, appear to have been well and carefully considered and judi¬ 
ciously drawn, and I would accordingly recommend them for adoption in 
this presidency, with the following modifications :— 

I. If it is the desire of Government to bring the system of grants on 
results into operation eoncurrefoly with that of Grants-in-aid 
of Teachers’ salaries, I consider ‘that it would be necessary to 
make an alteration in .Rule 0, extending the period of a pupil’s 
attendance at school previous to examination from “ one ” to 
“ six months. ” 
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If. I consider that the proviso in Ttule 7, preventing a pupil passing 
twice under the same standard, should he made absolute and 
applicable to all schools alike. On this head, I would observe 
that the differences between the successive standards arc not 
greater than might be fairly expected to be simnounted within 
a year, and in the case of a pupil failing to make such pro¬ 
gress, the result could scarcely be considered creditable and 
entitling to a grant. 

IIT. In the case of indigenous Village Schools, which it would appear 
to be the desire of Government to bring under the operation of 
the new rules, I consider it would be necessary to dispense w itli 
the provisions for registration, <fce., required by Hides 1, 2, and 9. 
It will occur to vou that it is not usual for the Masters or 
promoters of such schools to seek for Government aul; that, as 
a rule, they do not come under the cognizance of the Depart¬ 
ment until they are sought out by the inspecting Onicer. In 
the case of such schools, the application of stringent rules for 
registration, or forms of any kind, would be tantamount to 
excluding them altogether from the operation of the system. 

I consider, too, that, in the ease of these schools, provision 
should be made, as at present, for making grants to them pay¬ 
able quarterly, instead of annually, as in the case of other 
schools. 

3 . Looking now to the several standards of examination, i should feel 
disposed to recommend the abolition of all distinction between European 
and other schools, and to indude all under the one Schedule; but as this dis¬ 
tinction seems to be very generally recognized, 1 will not here press the point fur¬ 
ther. L would, however, insist more strongly on the incorporation in one 
Schedule of standards for Anglo-vernacular and Vernacular Schools, bringing 
in the latter merely under a lower standard. With this object, 1 would simply 
abolish the 3rd and 4th standards of Vernacular Schools and annex the 1st and 
2nd, with some slight alterations, to the Schedule of standards for Anglo-Verna¬ 
cular Schools. 

4. As regards the details of these Schedules, the only point which 
appears to me to call lor notice is the uncertain, and sometimes, as I would 
judge, the erroneous position which is assigned to translation o\erviscs 
under the several standards for Anglo-vernacular Schools. Thus, in Standard 
II, translation eoyjcs under tlve head English, while in. the higher standards 
it is classed under the head Vernacular. Again, in the lower standards, the 
translation exercises ‘required are from the Vernacular into English, while 
under the higher standards they are from English into the Vemaculai; ; thus 
reversing what, in my judgment, ought to he the rule. I incline to regard 
translation exercises as a test of the pupils’ knowledge more of a foreign 
language than of his own; and in the Anglo-vernacular Schools, I consider, 
accordingly, tliat’these exercises should come under t he head qf 'English. Again, 
in the lower standards, I consider it a mistake to require translations 
English. It is a wholesome provision to require of a pupil from the first to' 
understand what be reads; and, from the second standard inclusive, 1 con¬ 
sider that written translations* from English into the Vernacular might 
advantageously be required; but before a pupil comes up to* the 4th standard, 

*1 consider that be cannot fairly be expected to have acquired sufficient com¬ 
mand of English to translate into that language from the Vernacular. For the 
44h and higher standards I would require' translation exercises, both from and 
into English, both to be included under the bead of English. With these molli¬ 
fications, I would recommend tluXllombay Schedule of standards for adopting. 

• * , 

5. As regards the amount of grants to be assigned to each, I am not prepared 

to pronounce so decided an opinion ; but the Deputy Inspector, G. S. Ariumih- 
agam Eillay, showed me some calculations which he bad made, based on an esli- ■ 
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mate of the average number of pupils in the several classes of the Aided Schools, 
and the average amounts paid in aid of Teachers’ salaries under the system which 
now prevails. According to these calculations, and reckoning that about half 
the pupils presented under the several standards would pass, he estimated that 
if the Bombay Schedule of grants were adopted, the amount which the Managers 
of a school might draw under cither system would bo pretty nearly the same. 
This would, I believe, bo in accordance with the views of Government, if they 
desire the two systems to come into operation concurrently. 

(>. There remains for me now only to observe that a system of grants by 
result, wherever it may happen to be introduced, would involve a return to the 
system of individual examination of the pupils of the Aided Schools, which has 
just been superseded by the new Inspection Itules. 


No. 24.“>, dated lath February, 1867. 

Fiom —L. (Iartii WAITE, Esq., Dignity Inspector of Schools Malabar and Canara, 

To—The Director of Public Instruct ton. 

I have the honor to forward the statement called for in memorandum 
No. 2452, of 23rd November 18GG. 

2. I am directed to state my opinion on the three following points :—(1) 
the different standards of examination to be prescribed, such being below the 
matriculation test ; (2) the grants which should be given; and (3) the minimum 
time for which a boy should have attended a particular school to allow of a 
grant being issued on his account. 

3. With regard to the first point, I may say, in reference to the standard 
for European and Eurasian Schools, that they are already sufficiently favourable. 
In the case, however, of Native Schools, to the present number of standards 
(viz., three), I would add, (1) a new first one corresponding to the first 
standard for European Schools, and the first Bombay standard for Native 
Schools; and (2) one intermediate between the present, second and third stand¬ 
ards for Native and Anglo-vernacular Schools. I would also advise still further 
reductions in the Arithmetical requirements as follows :— 

First or Invest Standard. 

Addition and Multiplication Tables and notating any digital number on a slate. 

Second (the. present First). 

Easy exercises on the Four Simple Rules. 

Third (the, present Second.) 

The Four Simple and Compound Rules and easy applications thereof. 

Fo urth. 

Arithmetic sufficient for all ordinary purposes, i. e., Vulgar Fractions and Simple 
Fropoltion. 

Fifth standard (the present Third). 

Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, and Simple and Compound Proportion. 

‘ l, As the nfew standards are to suit Village Schools, the necessity for a 
neW lowest standard is obvious, as, without such a standard, the inducement to 
the Masters of such schools to put their schools under inspection would be alto¬ 
gether too slight. Again, as it is intended, I presume, that schools should be 
able to draw, a grant for each boy once a year, (and that without their passing 
under the same standard twice) it appears necessary to provide a step between 
the' present middle and higher standards. It would be impossible for any School¬ 
master, even with the cleverest boys, to bring on a class in one year i'rom the 
second (Native) standard to the third or Anglo-vernacular. 

.* * 5. I think the alterations in the Arithmetical requirements necessary, first, 
qecduse tho present, highest standard in Arithmetic goes beyond even that pre¬ 
scribed .for the University Matriculation; and second, because I do not 

exactly on what grounds higher Arithmetical attainments shoulp 
be expected from Natives than from Europeans. I know an idea prevails 
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that the Natives of India excel in Mathematics; hut after consicterahlo expo- 
rieuce in teaching three races of this Presidency—the Tamil, Cauaresc, and 
Malayalum—I am not prepared to endorse that opinion ; and L am convinced 
that to demand Arithmetical attainments as high even as those laid down in 
the late Government order would he to demand wliat the majority of schools, 
otherwise eligible to result grants, could not present. 


6. The standards for Native and Anglo-Vernacular Schools would thus 

stand :— 


1*/ (Lowest) Shin dai'il. 

1. Reading .—Words of one syllable. 

2. Writing .—Any letter or digital number on a slate. 

3. Arithmetic .—Addition and Multiplication Tables and notating any digital number 

on a slate. 


2 nd Standaid. 

1. Reading. —Easy School Books, clear and intelligent. 

2. Writing. —Legible to dictation, in the ordinary current hand, without gross mistakes. 

3. Arithmetic. —Easy exercises on the Four Simple Rules. 

3 rd Standard. 

1. Reading. —Advanced, and explanation. 

2. Writing.— Good, and correct to dictation. 

3. Arithmetic. —The Four Simple and Compound Rules, and easy applications thereof. 

1 th. Standard. 

1. (a.) Reading. —Current Vernacular Literature, including Newspapers* 

(h.) Paraphrasing .—Vernacular Poetry taken from ordinary School-books. 

2. Writing. —Vernacular writing from dictation. 

3. Arithmetic. —Sufficient for all ordinary purposes,?, e., Vulgar Fractions and Simple 

Proportion. 

4. Vernacular Grammar. 


5th Standard. 

]. English Reading .—Easy Poetry and History. 

2. Translation into Vernacular on paper. 

3. Writing English to dictation (such as Goldsmith's History of England) without 

th re? gross mistakes. 

4. Arithmetic .—Vulgar and Decimal Fractions and Simple and Compound Proportion. 

7. Grants .—In tlio grants for the European and Eurasian Schools, I have 
not recommended ary alteration. In tho grants to Native Schools for tlvo first 
grade, I would recommend a grant of 1 Rupee in the Bombay Rules. The other 
grants for tho other evades might be— 

2nd Standard (Former First) ‘Rupees 2 
3rd „ (Former Second) „ 4 

4th „ Without English „ <5 

With English „ 8 

5th „ Anglo-Vernacular „ 12 


8. The highest standard for Anglo-vernacular Schools requires a very fair 
standard of attainments-»-noxt, in fact, to the Matriculation Examination—and 
it is but few out of tho highest classes of an ordinary Government Taluq or 
* Anglo-vernacular School that would fully satisfy its requirements. 


9. It will be seen that I recommend the lowering of the standards, and a 
small addition to their number, and, on the avorage, decrease to the total cxpcngc. 


The present grants -4- £heir number Rs. 2 + 


Grants recommended -+ their number Rs. - 


10 17 r , 

- = 3 or 5§ 

1+2 4-4 + 0 + 8 4-' 12 


= r>i 
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If, however, the standard be not further lowered, then I am decidedly of 
Opinion that, unless this part of the Grant-in-aid Rules is to remain a dead 
letter and afford no encouragement to education, the grants to Native Schools 
should be raised to the same amounts as those offered to European and Eurasians 
Schools. There are many schools on this Coast conducted by Erotestent Mis¬ 
sionaries, and a still greater number conducted by Roman Catholic Priests, to 
whose circumstances the certificated grant system is not adapted, but who would 
gladly avail themselves of the result-grants. But if the standard is so high as 
at present, and the grants are so low, the offers made of such grants are merely 
tantalizing. 

10 Girls' Schools .—Looking at the great importance of Native Female 
Education, and the difficulties in its way, especially the short time that Native 
girls can by any probability remain at school, I think that such schools should 
be on tlio most favored footing, i. e., that the standards should be those of 
European and Eurasian Schools, and the grants equal to those of Hill Schools. 
(fronts of Rupees 5 under the second standard, and Rupees 10 under the 
highest, should be given for needle-work as in Bombay. 

11. Time .—In the Bombay Rules one month is given as the minimum 
time which a pupil should have attended previous to examination. There 
should be a proviso, however, precluding schools from receiving grants for boys 
for whom grants have been paid at other schools within the previous twelve 
months. 

12. I would suggest the adoption of the following rule from the Bom¬ 
bay Rules :—Portuguese Schools will bo entitled to the same grants as Ver¬ 
nacular and Anglo-Vernacular Schools. As regards these, the words “ Portuguese ” 
and “ Anglo -Portuguese" may bo read througout the Rules and Schedules for 
“ Vernacular” and “ Anglo-Vernacular.” Portuguese is the only Vernacular of 
the East Indians of the West Coast, who belong to the same race as those of 
Bombay, and to deny them elementary instruction through the medium of that 
language is to deny them tlio most ready and available means of acquiring 
instruction in its early stages. 


No. 7, dated 28<h February, 1807. . 

From — It. Forte v, Esq., Inspector of Schools, 2nd Diusion, 

To—The Director of Public Instruction. 

.In reply to your Proceedings, No. 2152, dated 23rd November 18(50, I 
have now the honor to send to you a scheme of payment by results for Native 
Schools, and another for European and Eurasian Schools. 

2. I have consulted the records in my office in regard to payments made 
to Village School-masters in the district of Nellorc, and J* have fixed the pay¬ 
ment per boy for the lowest standard in the scheme now submitted for your 
cohsideration so as to make the expense to Government about equal to that 

' under,the system now in force. 

3. When the standards are decided upon, the details will 'have to be ela¬ 
borated, and the amount of knowledge required in each subject.sliould be defined 
with the greatest possible precision, or endless discussions will arise between 
the Managers and the Inspectors ; for instance, the words “ writing fairly from 
dictation” will, in my opinion, require a page or two gf explanation, in order 
to secure uniformity in the working of the rules, and obviate disputes with 
School Managers. But until the standards to be adopted have been decided 
on Si it would be a waste of time to elaborate them in this way, and I, therefore, 
have not done this in regard to those which I now submit for your consideration. 

, 4. I am of opinion that no payment should be made on account of a boy 
whb has not been studying in a school for at/least six months previous to the 
.Inspector’s examination. I observe, that the period f^xed on in the Bombay 
Rules is one month, but this is, I think, far too short. 
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Staff meat showing Standard* proposed, and payment per hoy, for each boy passed in certain group f 

of subjects in each Standard. 

Native Schools. 

Lowest Standard. 


1. 

,‘S. 


1. 

2. 

.‘5. 

4. 


1. 

2. 

.*?! 

4. 

5. 

G. 


:} 


Payment 
per lx>y 
passed. 


R'ading .—Simple Stories 
Writing fairly from dictation ... 

Arithmetic .—Four Simple Rules 

Middle Standard. 

Heading .—Ordinary Prose, Explanation, and Grammar 
Writing from dictation a passage of ordinary Prose 
Arithmetic .—Four Simple and Compound Rules, Vulgar Frac¬ 
tions, and Simple Proportion 

English .—Reading simple Stories, and writing from dictation ,. 


Total 


Highest Standard. 

Reading .—Prose and Poetry, explanation, and Grammar 
Writing with considerable accuracy from dictation 
Arithmetic .—To end of Decimals 
(leography of Europe and Asia 
English .—Readi ng explanation, and Grammar as far as Etymo-" 

logy . 

English dictation 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

1. 

2 . 

3. 


1. 


European and Eurasian Schools. 

Lowest Standard. 

Reading .—Simple Stories 
Writing .—Simple Stories from dictation 
Arithmetic .—Four Simple Rules 

Middle Standard. 

Reading .—Ordinary Prose, explanation, and Grammar as far as 
Etymology 

Writing from dictation a passage of ordinary Prose .. 
Arithmetic .—To Vulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion 


as^ 


Total 


Highest Standard- 

Reading .—Prose and Poetry, explanation, and Grammar'' 


2. Writing with considerable accuracy from dictation * ... 

3. (leography .—Europe and Asia.. 

4. History o(* India... 

5. Arithmetic complete .. ... ... 

... - 10 

* 1 

. 5 


Total.. 15 


3 

10 

10 


Total .. 15 


6 

4 

10 


• No. 720, dated 10th January 1SG7. 

from — A. ^C achat A is wart ah. Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools Voimlatorc, 
To—The Director of Public Instruction. 


With reference to yjur Proceedings, No. 2452, of the 23rd November last, 
I have the honor to submit my opinion with regard to Native Schools. 

2. The standards in Arithmetic, as modified in your Notification outlie 
25th October last,, are still too high; for “ Arithmetic complete” laid down by you 
for the third or higher standard is what is fixed for the First Examination in 
Arts. The standard for the Matriculation test is “ the First Four Pules, 
\ ulgar and Decimal Fraction^ Proportion* and Extraction of the Square 
Poutthat for the new fourth grady Teachers’ Certificate Examination*- 
“ Colenso’s generally, omitting Duodecimals, Cube Foot, and-Stocks;” ah A 
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.that for the new fifth grade Teachers’ Certificate Examination, “Eour 
Simple and Compound Rules with principal Indian Weights and Measures.” 

3. The highest standard to be framed should be nearly similar to that 
laid down for the fourth grade Teachers’ Certificate Examination, the first 
point, according to paragraph 2 of the above-mentioned Proceedings, being 
that it should be below the Matriculation test; and the lowest standard 
should not exceed that laid down for the schools under the Coimbatore Village 
School system (only Eour Simple Rules in Arithmetic), paragraph 3, of the 
said Proceedings requiring that this standard should be so framed as to be 
applicable for Indigenous Schools. 

4. Tho standards proposed are four in number: the first and second 
applicable to Indigenous Schools, the third to Vernacular Schools, and tho 
fourth, or the highest, to Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

5. I am not in favor of capitation grants. 

6. The following Schedules A and B are made after the manner of those 
adopted in the Bombay Presidency :— 

SCHEDULE A. 

\st Standard. 

* 

1st Book of Lessons, 1st part; reading slowly. 

Dictation from the read portion of the above book, without exceeding 
65 per cent, of mistakes. 

-Arithmetic. —Notation and Addition. 

N. B .—This standard is preparatory to the second standard, and is calculated to the 
improvement of Village Schools ; as most teachers who now get no grants under the Coimbatore 
Village School system will try to prepare for this easy standard, and eventually adopt the 
second standard. 

2nd Standard. 

Head I.—1st Book of Lessons, 2nd Part; reading fairly, and giving synony¬ 
mous terms for easy words. 

Head II.— Dictation from the read portion of the above book, without exceeding 
60 per cent, of mistakes. 

Head III.— Arithmetic. —Pour Simple Buies (plain work and not practical exer¬ 
cises.) 

Head IV.— (a) History. —Brief Sketches of Asia, India. 

Or (b) Geography. —Madras Presidency. .. < 

JV. B. —If this standard be raised, almost all the Village School Teachers now in receipt of 
quarterly grants will be driven to despair. 

, ' 3rd Standard. 

Head I.— Beading and explanation in the Second and Third Readers, Public 

Instruction Press. » 

Head II.—Pope’s First Catechism of Grammar. 

Head III.— Arithmetic. —Four Simple and Compound Rulgs, with the principal 
Indian Weights and Measures. 

Head IV.— Dictation, without exceeding 25 per cent, of mistakes, with fair 
hand-writing. 

Head V.— (a) History. —Brief Sketches of Asia 1 . 

Or (b) Geography. —Outlines of Asia in general, and India in particular., 

N. B. —This standard is supposed to be taught by one possessing qualifications similar to 
those of a teacher holding the new Fifth Grade Certificate. 

4 th Standard. 

Head I. English, (a) ' First and Second Books of Lessons, Madras School 
Book Society—reading and explanation, (b) Elements of English 
, Grammar, (c) , English Dictation from the read portion, without 

exceeding 50 per cent, of mistakes. 


Head I.— 
Head II.— 

Head III.- 
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Head II .—Tamil (a) Third Book of Lessons—reading and explanation. 

(b) Minor Poets—repetition and explanation. 

(c) Pope’s Second Grammar. 

Head III .—Arithmetic (in Tamil).—The First Pour Rules and Vulgar Fractions. 
Head IV.— Euclid .—Book I (in Tamil). 

Head V.— -History. —Morris’ India (in Tamil). 

Head VI.— Geography. —Clift’s—The 4 Continents (in Tamil). 

N. B .—This standard is supposed to be taught by one possessing qualifications similar to 
those of a Teacher holding the new Fourth Grade Certificate. 

Note .—Higher standards than these are not feasible. 


SCHEDULE B. 
Yearly Grant*. 


Stand¬ 

ard. 

First 

Head. 

Second 

Head. 

Third 

Head. 

Fourth 

Head. 

Fifth 

Head. 

1 

Sixth 

11 cud. 

Total 

The minimum time 
a hoy should have 
attended the school 
to allow of a grant 
being issued on his 
account. 

! 

Hkumrk.s 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



I. 

i 

1 

H 

,, 



H 

Two months. 


II. 

2 

2 

5 

2 



ll 

Do. 


III. 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 


18 

Three months. 


IV. 

10 

10 

12 

4 

4 


40 

Do. 











The 1 st he.ul 










4 a + 4 b + 2e= J 0 




1 






The 2nd head 








‘ 


4 x 3 + 3 x 10. 


N. B ,—To entitle a ‘teacher -for 9 Rupees quarterly grant (36 Rupees per annum) 
under the Coimbatore Village School system, the chief points required are that the average 
attendance should be not less than 12 boys, and that not less than 4 boys should pass in* 
(1) working a Long Division sum, (2) writing to dictation without exceeding 40 per cent, of 
mistakes, and (3) reading and explaining a passage in the 1st or 2nd Book of Lessons. The 
second standard of allowances in Schedule B is so framed that the Teacher who, under the 
Coimbatore Village School syrtem, draws quarterly 9 Rupees with 4 successful boys, may not 
become a loser under the payment-for-rcsults system. Thus (his boys do not pass under Jtho 
present system in History and Geography, except for 10 Rupees grant) 4 boys « 9 Rupees 
(for 3 heads 2 + 2 + 5=9)= 36 Rupees. Under the first standard, a Village School Teacher 
with 4 successful boys will get but Rupees 1£ per mensem. Should the allowances given in 
Schedule B be reduced, qr the standard in Schedule A raised, all the Village School Tee- 
at present in receipt of grants, should in future despair of their emoluments. 

• • 

In my district, all the Anglo-Vernacular Schools under the certificate 
system put together produce an average attendance of 25 boys; and all the 
Vernacular Schools, that of 18 boys.* These schools generally produce 9 or 10 
boyg, educated almost according to the 3rd or 4th standards, of whom (my 
experience shows) 6 boys pass on an average. The certificate system gener¬ 
ally bestows a monthly grant of 8 Rupees upon a 5th grade certificate Teacher, 
and that of 20 Rupees upon a 4th grade certificate Teacher. The 3rd and 
4th standards are calculated to remunerate duly the Teachers who are supposed,, 
to possess qualifications nearly similar* to those of teachers holding, respectively. 
5th and 4th grade Teacher certificates. * 
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No. 6, dated 16th January, 1867. 

From —S. Nadamuni Moodelly, Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Godavery District, 
To—The Inspector of Schools, First Division. 

In obedience to the directions conveyed in the Memorandum of the 
Director of Public Instruction, No. 2152, dated 23rd November last, I beg to 
submit the following suggestions. 

2. I consider the standards of examination prescribed in Schedule A to 
be too high to afford benefit to the Indigenous Schools. The best conducted 
of the Village Schools in my division is the one at Ganapavaram, in the taluq 
of Undi, where the people take groat interest in the welfare of the school. 
They have secured a Teacher with tolerably respectable qualifications, and who 
possesses also a certificate of the 9th grade. With these advantages, the 
school is attended with about 30 boys. Seven of these form the second or 
the senior class ; 8 the upper division of the first; and the rest constitute 
the lower division, forming the initiatory class. The highest of these divisions, 
viz., the second class, follows a course of instruction more or less corresponding 
to that of a similar class of a Taluq School. When subjected to an examination 
for grants-in-aid, the school will not be able to pass for any but the lowest 
standard of the Schedule A, and according to Schedule B, can secure to the 
Master no more than If Rupees per annum, or a little more than a Rupee for 
every month in the year. This appears to be too small a sum to induce a 
Master to train up his boys to the standard proposed. I beg, therefore, to 
submit for consideration the standards appended to this letter, with the rates 
of grants to be issued in each case. 


3. In regulating the grants, I fixed upon 2 Annas as the lowest fee a 
Village Master can receive for each boy from Government 3 Annas for the 
second standard and 4 for the third—giving higher fees for the Taluq and 
Anglo-Vernacular Schools. In connection with these rates, I have taken into 
consideration several description of schools, and tabulated the results on a 
separate sheet. In accordance with that Table, a well-conducted Indigenous 
school, with good attendance, will be able to secure to its Master a monthly 
‘grant of Rupees 4-8-0, or Rupees 5-6-0, if English is also taught; wliile a 
School of the same kind, with a much smaller number in attendance, will give 
him only Rupees 1-14-0, or Rupees 2-8-0 a month. As most of the Indigenous 
Schools will be purely Vernacular, the above sums, supplemented by about the 
same amounts from boys in the shape of fees, will allow the Master a salary 
of Rupees 9, or Rupees 3-12-0, according to the quality of the school. If an 
average be struck between these sums, a middle clae® school will be able 
to fetch about Rupees 6 a month. This appears to be a fair allowance, 
looking at the position of the majority of my School Masters. 


4. Ifi a Taluq School respectably attended, and efficiently conducted, the 
grants-in-aid, with the aid of fees, will allow Rupees 20 and 9} a month for 
two Teachers; while in a school of the same grade with fewer boys, the sala¬ 
ries Of the Teachers can only be Rupees 10| and 7 per mensem. Striking an 
average again, as in the former case, a middle class school of this description 
can have two Teachers on Rupees 15 and 8 per mensem. This appears also 


to be satisfactory. 

Head Master on u Rnpees 50 per mensem. 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


Total, 


25 

20 

15 

12 

J22 


5! As rfegards the higher schools of a 
strictly Anglo-Vernacular standard, .the 
proposed grants with'local aid are calcu¬ 
lated to afford fair salaries to fiveTeachers 
as noted in the margin. The last 
Teauher will be in charge of two divi¬ 
sions. 
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6. With respect to the period for which a boy should have attended the 
school to admit of his being examined, I beg to state that six months will be 
a proper limit for the first three standards and one year for the 4th, 5th, and 
6th standards. 

7. No capitation allowance seems necessary in addition to the proposed 
grants. 

1st or Lowest Standard. 

1. Reading. —First five Lessons of 1st Book of Lessons. 

2. Writing. —Words of two or three letters pretty correctly on the black-board. 

8. Arithmetic. —Multiplication Tables, repetition mechanically. 

2nd Standard. 

1. Reading. —1st Book of Lessons, Part I, with explanation. 

2. Writing. —Simple words pretty correctly on slates. 

3. Arithmetic .—Simple Addition and Subtraction, with Multiplication Tables. 

8 rd Standard. 

1. Language .— (1.) Second Book of Lessons, about half the book, with explanation. 

(2.) Declension and Conjugation. 

2. Writing to dictation of easy passage with tolerable correctness. 

3. Arithmetic. —Simple and Compound Rules. 

English. (1.) Language—1st Reader of the Madras School Book Society, with 
explanation. 

(2.) Spelling simple words. 

4tlA Standard. 

1. Language .— (1.) Panchatantram, about two-thirds of the book. 

(2.) Nitisangraham, first half of the book. 

(3.) Venkaiya's Grammar, first 2 Chapters. 

(4.) Parsing easy words. 

2. Writing legible to dictation from the reading hook, fairly as to correctness. 

3. Arithmetic. —Vulgar Fractions and Rule of Three. 

English. —1. Reading, McLeod's, about 50 pages with explanation. 

2. Grammar, Elements, first two parts. 

3. Parsing, Etymological. 

Writing. —Middle hand—Simple words. 

5 th Standard. 

1. Language .— (1.) Third Book of Lessons. 

(2.) Nitisangraham, the latter half. 

(8.) Venkaiya's Grammar. 

(4.) » Parsing moderately difficult sentences. 

2. 'Writing to dictation in the ordinary current hand from Panchatantram or Nitichan- 

drika. • 

3. Arithmetic. —Vulgar and Decimal Fractions and Interest. 

4. Euclid. —Half of Book I. 

1. English Language. —(1.) Third Book (Vegetables), or a book of similar kind. 

$.) Grammar, Elements—the whole. 

(3.) Parsing, Syntactical. 

(4.) Poetry, Selections, No. I, about half the book. • 

(5.) Translation into Vernacular on paper. 

2. •Writing small hand to dictation, fairly as to correctness. 

6th Standard. 

1. Language. — (1.)* Nitichandrika, Mitralabham. 

(2.) Nalacharitra, half the book. 

(3.) Venkaiya's Grammar, the whole. 

2. Writing running hand cofrect to dictation. 

3. Arithmetic. —Complete with the exception of Stocks. 

* 4. Euclid .—Book I. 

English Language. —»(1.) Prose No. I., P. I. P., ora book of similar kind. 

(2.) Poetry, Selections, No. I, the latter half. 

(8.) Grammar, Sullivan's. 

(4.) Parsing mMerately difficult sentences. 

(5.) Translation, leciprocal. 

Writing .—Fair and neat, correct to dictation. * 
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GbANTS TO BE ISSUED ANNUALI.T. 



1st 

Standard. 

2nd 

Standard. 

3rd Standard. 

4th Standard. 

6th 

Standard. 

r.tii 

Standard 


Vernacular 

Vernacular. 

Vernacular 

English and 
Vernacular 

Vernacular 

English and 
V ernacular 

English and 
Vernacular. 

English and 
Vernacular 

To each 
pupil passed 
under 

Rs. 

H 

Rs. 

24 

Rs. 

3 

Rs. 

4} 

Rs. 

5 

Rs. 

7* 

Rs. 

13 

Rs. 

IS 


Indigenous Schools. 


Standard 

With good attendance. 

W ith small attendance 

No of boys 

Oraats for Ver¬ 
nacular 

Grants for Eng¬ 
lish and Verna¬ 
cular 

No. of boys. 

Grants for 
Vernacular 

Grants for English 
and Vernacular 

2nd Class, 3rd 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

standard . 

7 ! 

! 21 

314 

5 

15 

224 

1st U. D., 2nd do. 

8 

18 

18 

5 

74 


1st L. D., 1st do. 

10 

15 

15 


. 

7i 

Mere beginners. . 

5 



5 



Total 

30 

54 

614 

15 

224 

) 

30 


Taluq Schools. 


Standard 

i 

With good attendance. 

With small attendance. 

No. of boys 

Grants for Ver¬ 
nacular. 

0rants for Eng¬ 
lish and Verna¬ 
cular. 

No of boys 

Grants for Ver¬ 
nacular. 

Grants for 
English and 
Vernacular 

3rd Class, 4th 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Standard .. . . 

HSf 

50 

75 

6 

. 30 

45 

2nd do., 3rd do. 

mm 

45 

674 

9 

27 

404 

1 1st U. D., 2nd do. 

HI 

27 

27 


15 J 

isf 

1st L. D., 1st do. 


74 

74 

HI' 

44 

44 

Mere beginners 

8 

<. 


HX 



Total 

50 

1294 

■n 

1 80 

774 

105| 
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Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 



WITH 

GOOD ATTENDANCE. 

wrrn 

SMALL ATTENDANCE. 

Standard 

** 

No. of 
boys. 

Grants for 
Vernacular. 

Grants for 
Anglo-Verna¬ 
cular 

No. of 
boys 

Grants for 
Vei oscular 

Grants for 
Anglo-Verna¬ 
cular. 

i**» 









* 








Rs. 



Rs. 

5th Class, 6th Standard 

15 


270 

8 


144 

4th „ 5th do. 

15 


ISO 

8 


96 

3rd „ 4th do. 

15 

... 

1124 

9 


674 

2nd ,, 3rd do. 

20 

.. 

00 

12 


54 

IstU. D., 2nd do. 

2(1 


45 

12 


27 

IstL. D., 1st do. 

25 


37 i 

15 


0 •) 
iV rV 

Total 

no 

.. j 735 | 

01 


41 1 


No. 12, dated 22nd January, 1867. 

From —C. Ramahau Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Ganjam District, 

To—The Director of Public Distruction. 

With reference to your Memorandum dated Madras, 23rd November 1866, 
No. 2452, regarding the modifications which should be made in Schedules A and 
B of the Grant-in-aid Rules now in force, I beg to express my opinion as follows. 

2. Regarding the first point, namely, the different standards* of examina¬ 
tion to be prescribed, I think the standards of examination laid down by the 
Bombay Government for the several classes of schools in that Presidency 
might bo adopted by us also; those laid down for tho “ Vernacular Schools” 
being made applicable to our indigenous schools.. 

3. Regarding the second point also, viz. the grants which should be- 
given, I would recommend the adoption of the Bombay scale, which seems to 
be sufficiently liberal. I would recommend also the provision of capitation 
grants on the average attendance of pupils’; but if capitation grants 
should find no place in our Presidency, . the Bombay scale for “ Vernacular 
Schools” .should be dotfbled before adopting it for our Vernacular Schools, while 
that for Anglo-vernacular Schools may bo received without change. 

4. Regarding “ the minimum time for which a boy should havo attended 
a particular school to allow of a grant being issued on his account,” I think 
the period of one month prescribed in tho Bombay rales is rather short, and is 
only to be required in the lowest classes. In the higher classes, the perjod 
required should be 3 and 6 months. 


No. 320, dated 25th January, 1867. 

From —G. VedKn’ta ChariAR, Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Vizagapatam District, 

To—The Director of Public Instruction. 

As called for in your Circular Memorandum No. 2452 of 23rd November 
1866, subject to Order No. 293 of the Madras Government, elated tho 13th 
October 1866, I do myself the honor of suggesting the following alterations, * 
which seem to me to be worthy of introduction in our present rales for con¬ 
ducting the Grants-in-aid system, and calculated to work with advantage. 

As seems to have been your object in circulating the revised rules of the* 
Bombay Presidency with your proceedings, I have instituted a comparison 
between those rules and ours,*and, on the results* thereof, have based ther following. 
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My unacquaintance with all the schools under consideration in Sche¬ 
dule A leaves me with a rather imperfect idea of them, and what will be given 
in these pages is only from a knowledge of the sohools obtained from a look into 
our revised Grants-in-aid Rules. 

2. The three standards laid down in the present rules appear to me to be 
rather too distant strides to be taken in succession by pupils, each in the course 
of a year. It may reasonably bo hoped that those laid down ought to be 
such as can be reached successively by a jiear’s study. 

The highest point to be attained is fixed, namely, the Matriculation 
Examination ; and all the standards below, prescribed as above, may be classi¬ 
fied under four, as shown in the Schedule A appended. 

3. It has not satisfied me that each standard should be of only three 
tests (English and Telugu languages and Mathematics), why Geography and 
History were thrown aside being not known. 

I have, therefore, divided each standard into five heads: 1st, English ; 
2nd, Vernacular ; 3rd, Mathematics ; 4th and 5th, Geography and History, 
respectively. 

4. “ Such being below the Matriculation test.” The wording could not 
convince me that the European and Eurasian Schools are to be free from any 
Vernacular test. 

As, however, there may be schools where no Vernacular is taught, I would 
exempt them from any test in it. 

5. I wished I could understand why the standard tests of European and 
Eurasian Schools should bo comparatively easier than those of Nativo Schools. 
The former, if I am not mistaken, are not meant to be examined in a different 
language from the English. 

I have, therefore, been of opinion that the standards of both the schools 
should, excepting the Indian Vernaeulars, be of the same stamp. 

6. Beforo finishing my explanations on the alterations suggested in 
Schedule A, I would add, for the sake of clearness, that the tests prescribed 
for indigenous schools are those for Anglo-vernacular Schools, exclusive of any 
English. 

7. As for the grants issuable under the above tests, and before I would 
subjoin a Schedule giving them as I would recommend, it should be remarked 
that the grants issued at present in our Presidency are too low, while those 
in the other under comparison, too high. I much like the principle on 
which Schedule B of the Bombay Presidency is drawn. This will cer¬ 
tainly affect the numerical progress of Grants-in-aid Schools, though ours docs 
not much tend to affect it. 

8. The principle inferable from our Schedule B now in force is that 
no pupil is eligible for any grant unless ho passes all the tests. This is too hard. 

To reserve, however, a part of the principle (which in my opinion is very 
becoming), a pupil who does not pass both in language and Arithmetic should 
get no grant; this to bo an exception in the case of first standard. 

Other conditions may be laid down if the above is approved of. 

9. Connected with the subject are two main points to be considered:—• 

1**.—How long may a pupil be allowed to remain in the samclass ? 

2nd. —How long should he have attended the school to entitle him to a 
grant ? 

In other words, how often may one undergo examination under the 
same standard ? 

“What must be the minimum time for which a boy should have attended 
the school to allow of sf grant being issued on his account ?” It seems pru¬ 
dent to determine that no boy should bq allowed to pass the same test moye 
than twice ; and should he fail to obtain a grant on his account bn both the 
i occasions, it shall be ruled that he be no more tested under that standard. 
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As to the latter point, no teacher shall have credit given him for a pupil 
acquitting himself successfully in an examination, should the time the latter 
has had instruction from the former fall under, in the lowest calculation, 
six months. 

10. Having, from the little experience I have gained in my position, which 
I have held for a year, given my observations on the points required, I beg to 
remain, &e. 

-— y - — ■. ■■ 

SCHEDULE A. 

For European and Eurasian Schools. 

Standard. 

-Reading sentences and spelling words from a Reading Book. 

Writing letters of the alphabet on a slate. 

-Knowledge of the Vernacular alphabet. 

-Multiplication Tables, Mental Addition of digits, and Notation and 
Numeration. 

%nd Standard. 

1st Head.—Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar, as far as verbs in Etymology, with capability to distinguish 
Parts of Speech. 

2nd Head.—Reading easy Class Book. 

Spelling and writing out easy words. 

3rd Head.—Simple and Compound Rules. 

4th Head.—Geographical definitions, and a knowledge of the Continents and Oceans 

3rd Standard. 

Advanced reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar.—Etymology and rules of Syntax, with a knowledge of parsing, 
and capability to compose easy sentences. 

Easy translation into English. 

Easy Poetry. 

-Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

The elements of Vernacular Grammar. 

■Arithmetic.—Greatest Common Measure, Least Common Multiple, and 
Vulgar Fractions. 

Algebra.— As far as Subtraction. 

Euclid.—Definitions. 

-Continents of Asia and Africa. 

■History of India, as far as .British connexion with the country. 

4 tli Standard. 

1st Head.—Grammar and analysis of sentences. 

Translation and paraphrase of poetry. 

Composition. • 

2nd Head.—Advanced reading and writing from dictation. 

Gramma; (Vernacular) with capability to parse. 

Composition of easy sentences. 

Easy translation. • 

Easy Vernacular poetry. 

3rd Head.—Arithmetic.—Decimal Fractions, Rule of Three, and Extraction of 
Square and Cube Roots. 

Algebra.—As far as Simple Equations (exclusive of Fractions and Surds). 
Eucdid.—The first book. * . 

4th Head.—Europe and America, with map-drawing. 

5th Head.—History of India (continuation to the end). 

For Native Schools (Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular). 

1st Standard. 

1st Head.—Reading sentences and spelling words from a Reading Book. 

Writing letters of the alphabet on a slate. 

2nd Head.—Reading sentences ppd spelling words from a Reading Book. 

Writing easy words on a slate. , 

3rd Head.—Multiplication Tablcs/Mental Addition of digital numbers, Notation afid 
Numeration. 


1st Head.— 

2nd Head.— 
3rd Head.— 

4tli Head.— 
5th Head.— 


1st Head.- 

2nd Head. 
3rd Head.- 
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2 nd Standard. 

1st Head.—Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar.—As far as verbs in Etymology, with capability of distil 
guishing Parts of Speech. 

2nd Head.—Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

Explanation from a Reading Book. 

Grammar.—Elements of Vernacular Grammar. 

3rd Head.—Simple and Compound Rules. 

4th Head.—Geographical definitions and a knowledge of the Continents and Oceans 

3rd Standard. 

1st Head.—Advanced reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar.—Etymology and Rules of Syntax, with capability to parse 
and compose easy sentences. 

Easy translation. 

Easy Poetry. 

2nd Head.—Advanced reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar.—Knowledge of the whole elements, with capability to parse 
and compose easy sentences. 

Translation. 

Easy Poetry. 

3rd Head.—Arithmetic.—Greatest Common Measure, Least Common Multiple, and 
Vulgar Fractions. 

Algebra.—As far as Subtraction. 

Euclid.—Definitions.' 

4th Head.—Continents of Asia and Africa. 

5th Head.—History of India, as far as British connexion with the country. 

4 th Standard. 

1st Head.—Grammar and analysis of sontences. 

Translation. 

Paraphrase of poetry. 

Composition. 

2nd Head.—Knowledge of the whole of Vernacular Grammar of a superior kind. 

Fair translation. 

Paraphrase of poetry. 

Capability to right on a given subject. 

3rd Head.—Arithmetic.—Decimal Fractions, Rule of Three, and Extraction of 
Square and Cube Roots. 

Algebra,—As far as Simple Equations, exclusive of Fractions and Surds. 
Euclid.—The first book. 

4th Head.—Europe and America, with map-drawing. 

5th Head.—History of India (continuation to the end). 


SCHEDULE B. 

Grants issuable to pupils passed under several standards ( for Europeb.il and Eurasian and Katin 

Schools). 



—-- — ‘ T 

Particulars. 

• 

HraHEST ORANT OBTAINABLE UNDER 


1st 

Hoad. 

2nd 

Head. 

3rd 

Hoad. 

4th 
- Head 

! 5th 
Head. 

Total. 



R.A. P. 

R.A. P 

R. A. P. 

R. A. P 

R. A. P. 

R.A. P. 

To each pupil 

passed under 1st Standard .. 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

3 0 0 

Do. 

do. 2nd do. 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

ISO 

0 0 0 

6 0 0 

Do. 

do. 3rd do. 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

10 0 0 

.* Do. 

do. 4th do. 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3' 0 0 

3 0 0 

15 0 o 


i •• 


(Signed) G. VEDEN CHARIAR, 

<• C» 

Deputy Inspector oj Schools. 
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No. 29, dated 2gth January, 1867. 

From — G. S. Akianayagam Pillay, Esq., b. a.. Deputy Inspector of Schools in Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly, 

To—The Director of Public Instruction. 

I have the honor to offer a few suggestions with reference to your Proceed¬ 
ings, No. 2452, of November 23rd, 1866. 

2. Any opinion that I may be able to give in connection with European 
and Eurasian schools must be all theory, such schools having scarcely ever come 
under my eye. I consider it proper, therefore, to bo silent on the point. 

3. As to Anglo-Vernacular schools, I have seen no cause to differ from the 
Bombay scheme either regarding the number of standards required below 
the matriculation, or the subjects prescribed under each standard. I have 
considered the scheme over and over, and have not been able to improve upon 
it on any point worth speaking. Schools which aim at the matriculation stan¬ 
dard cannot carry out their object without having five or six classes graduated 
in some such way as is prescribed in the scheme, as we shall at once see by 
looking at the arrangement of classos in the Zillah and Provincial schools. 

4. In fixing a scale of grants, it seems to mo that we should proceed upon 
the principle of giving what is likely to be about half the reasonable remunera¬ 
tion of teachers employed in educating up to the proscribed standards. Now, 
assuming that Rupees 15 is the fair remuneration of the teacher of a class 
which is being prepared to pass the first anglo-vernacular standard, that it 
consists of twenty pupils, and that fifteen of them pass while the rast fail (an 
assumption which I believe will be verified by experience), Rupees 6 per pupil 
will cover half the yearly salary of the teacher. Again, supposing the pay of 
the teacher of a 2nd Anglo-Vernacular standard class to be Rupees 25, and 
assuming the other particulars as above, Rupees 10 per pupil will cover his half 
salary. Similarly, taking the monthly salaries of teachers educating up to the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th standards to bo Rupees 35, 50 and 80, respectively, Rupees 14, 
20, and 32 should be the respective yearly grants. Eor .the matriculation standard, 
I will assume Rupees 150 as the teacher’s salary, that the class contains four¬ 
teen boys, and that half of them pass ; this supposition gives nearly Rupees 130 
on account of every matriculated student. The grants which I have ventured 
to recommend will be seen to agree in the main with the Bombay scale, thus :— 




1st Stan- 
• dard. 

| 2nd 

Stan¬ 

dard. 

" 3rd 
Stan¬ 
dard 

4th 

Stan¬ 

dard 

5th 1 
Stan- 
ard- 


The Bombay scale 


6 

9 

12 

21 

30 

100 . 

« 

The scale here suggested * . 



B 

20 

32 

130 


5. As to the principle by which wo should regulate the minimum tipae 
during which a pupil should have attended a particular school to allow, o&a grant 
to be issued on his account, I am not quite certain; I think, however, that it 
would be reasonable so to fix the time as to admit of a child’s being educated rf]p 
to a given standard, Supposing him to have already passed, or to have already # 
been able to pass, the next lower test assuming, of course, that he has a fair* 
amount of industry and talent, and that his teacher is able and painstaking. 
Upon this principle, I imagine that six months would generally be a fair mini¬ 
mum, and that it should never be short of three months. 

6. I beg to submit herewith a Schedule of the subjects of examination 
for Vernacular Schools, which will be found mostly to conform with the Bombay. 
Schedule. In fact Mr. Grant has so carefully drawn up his Schedules and 
rules (I refer to those points on which I am in a position to form an opinion) 
that any common sense legislation pn the subject cannot materially differ form 
them. It will be observed that my Schedule does’not go above the third stan¬ 
dard ; this is because I think there is scarcely Any likelihood of our hairing pure¬ 
ly Vernacular Schools rising above this standard, excepting in the language sub- 
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jcct. Regarding reading, I have a remark to make : the testing of a child’s 
ability to read from the way he reads a book fixed as lesson for his class is 
liable to serious objection. In a great many cases that have come under my 
observation, the text books had been read through so often as to be known by 
heart, and to preclude any possibility of one’s judging of the pupil’s ability to 
read. To test reading by means of fixed text books in the caso of schools ex¬ 
pecting to bo paid on the results of periodical examinations, is liable to great 
abuse, especially in the lower classes, where the foundation of fluent reading 
should be laid. A young child may bo so carefully taught to read the Tamil 1st 
and 2nd Books as to enable him to read any other book of the same difficulty 
with almost equal facility ; in fact, I have found this by experiment in the case of 
a child below seven years of age. In these remarks I refer to the reading and 
not the explanation, of a text book. In every case, therefore, when reading is a 
head of examination, I would strongly recommend that the examiner should be 
• allowod the option of testing it by means of any book equal in difficulty to the 
text book. The explanation of the subject matter should of course be confined 
to the latter. 

7. The tests, both Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular, may be the same 
for girls as for boys, with this difference, that the examination of girls should be 
moro lenient ; for instance, if half the maximum marks bo required to pass a 
boy for a standard, one-third may be considered sufficient for a girl. 

8. The grants assigned for Vernacular Schools by the Bombay scheme 
appear to me to bo very low, particularly in the first or lowest standard. The 
pay of a person employed to teach children up to the lowest standard cannot be 
fairly taken to fall below 5 Rupees per mensem, and I will suppose that teachers 
employed to educate up to the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th standards are paid at Rupees 7| 
10, and 15, respectively. Now upon the principle enunciated in the fourth para¬ 
graph, and making the same assumption as to the number of pupils and the pro¬ 
portion of those who pass, we have :— 


The scale here recommended for boys’ schools 

1st Standard 

2nd 

Standard 

[ 3rd 
Standard. 

4th 

St andad 

2 

3 

1 

0 

The Bombay scale . 

i 

2 

:i 



9. In the case of girls, it is my opinion that for some years to come, the 
grants should be double of that given on account of boys. To repeat what t 
have already remarked, the standard for girls being the same as for boys (with 
the addition of some appropriate branch of needlework), the examination of 
girls should bo morb lenient, and the grants assigned should be double of those 
recommended in paragraphs 4 and 8 for the respective standards. 

10. In the above calculations, I have taken no account of capitation allow¬ 
ances, seeing that they cannot materially affect the income of a school if they 
are to bo as low as they are fixed in the Bombay scale, and as, in my humble 
opinion, they ought to be. To fix a higher rate of captitation allowance would 
probably tempt managers, particularly those of the Elementary Schools, to look 

‘ more to the number and loss to the progress of their pupils than could be deemed 
conducive to a healthy state of education. 


Standakds of Examination for Tamil Schools. 

• ■» 

,v 1 si Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic .—Addition and Multiplication tables up to ten times. 

2nd Head.— Wriling .—any letter of the alphabet from dictation. 

3rd Head.— Reading .—First Book. 

2nd Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic.- -r-Four Simple Riilcs. 

2nd Head .—Wriling simple words. 1 

3rd \lc 3 A.—-Reading of the Sedond and Third Books, 1 explanation of Second Book, and 
of the easy portions of the Third Book. 
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3rd Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic .—Up to Rule of Three. 

2nd Head.— Writing to dictation from the Third Book, with the (correct) sandtis 
which occur in colloquial Tamil. 

3rd Head.—(1.) Reading of Third Book and the Dinavartamani—particular ex¬ 

planation of the former, and general explanation of the latter. 

(2.) Recitation of the Minor Poets Up to Muthurai (-)with ex¬ 

planation. 

4th Head.— Pope’s 1st Grammar , and the easy portions of the 2nd Grammar.' 


No. 4, dated 31st January, 1867. 

From — M. Singaravalu Moodelly, Deputy Inspector of Schools, 2nd Division, 

To—The Director of Public Instruction. 

In reference to your Memorandum, No. 2452 of 1866, I have the honor 
to forward the modified schemes of the Schedules A and B of the grant-in-aid 
rules now in force. 

2. It will be seen that the schemes detail five standards below the ma¬ 
triculation test, with the subjects and the corresponding grant for each. 
I am of opinion that, unless a boy continues in a school for at least six months, 
the merits or demerits of the boy will not be due to the school; and so I trust 
six months should be the least time for which a boy should have attended a 
school for a grant to bo issued in his name. 

3. I further beg leave to remark that the lower standards have been so 
cast as to apply to all schools in general. 


SCHEDULE A. 

STANDARDS OP EXAMINATION. 

A.— For European and Eurasian Schools. 

J si (Lowest) Standard. 

Reading .—Reading Easy Child’s Book. 

Writing. —Writing words of one syllable. 

Anlkmetic. —Notation^ Addition, and Subtraction. 

2nd Standard. 

Reading. —Reading easy narrative (intelligibly). 

Writing. —Writing large hand fairly. 

Arithmetic. —The Four 8'mple Rules. 

3rd Standard. 

Reading .— As of a Newspaper, and writing to dictation from tho same. 

Writing. —Fair small hand. 

Arithmetic. —Simple and Compound Rules, and Rule of Throe. 

4 th Standard. 

English. — (a.) Reading and explanation of easy English Classics. 

(b.) Recitation of classical poetry, 300 lines. 

(c.) Dictation (including hand—writing.) 

(d.) Grammar, the Rule of Syntax. 

Optional Language .— Either Lq^in, Sanscrit, or any Vernacular Language, with translation 
into English of easy sentences. 

Mathematics. — (a.) Arithmetic, to Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

(b.) ' Euclid, to the 10th proposition, 1st Book. 

(c.) Algebra, to the end of Subtraction. 

5 th Standard. 

English — (a.) Paraphrase of English Pbetry. 

(b.) Grammar and analysis ofvsentences. 

Optional Language. —Written translation into English from any ordinary school-book, and 

vice versa. 
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Mathematics — (a.) Arithmetic, complete with Mensuration. 
\b.) Euclid First Book. 

(c.) Algebra, to Simple Equations. 


B.— For Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

1 ft Standard. 

English. — (a.) Reading of First Book, with explanation. 

(b.) Spelling easy words. 

( c .) Writing large hand. 

Optional Language. — (a.) Reading Third Book, with explanation. 

(b.) Writing easy words. 

Arithmetic. —The Four Simple Rules. 

2nd Standard. 

English. — (a.) Reading and explanation of the Third Book. 

(b.) Writing half text. 

(c.) Grammar, Parts of Speech. 

Optional Language. — (a.) Reading Fourth Book, with explanation. 

(£.) Grammar, Declensions, and Conjugations. 

Arithmetic. —The Simple and Compound Rules. 

3rd Standard. 

English. — (a.) Reading Fourth Book, with vivd voce explanation in English or Verna¬ 
cular 

(b.) Parsing easy sentences. 

( c.) Writing fair small hand. 

Optional Language. — (a.) Reading Senior School Books with explanation. 

(b.) Parsing of ordinary sentences. 

Arithmetic. —Vulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion. 

4 th Standard. 

English. — (a.) Reading and explanation of easy English Classics. 

(A) Recitation of Classical Poetry, 300 lines. 

(c.) Dictation (including hand-writing). 

{d.) Grammar, the Rules of Syntax. , 

Optional Language. —The same as for the corresponding standard of A. 

Mathematics - Ditto ditto ditto 

blh Standard. m # 

The same as the corresponding standard of A. 


C. —Vernacular Schools. 
[st Standard. 

Reading. —First and Second Books. 

Writing. — Writing syllables. 

Arithmetic. — Addition and Multiplication Tables. 

2nd Standard. 

Reading. —Reading and explanation of Third Book. 
Writing. —Writing simple words. 

Arithmetic. —The Four Simple Rules. 

3rd Standard. 

» » ( 

Reading. —Reading and explanation of easy Classics. 
Writing —Writing to dictation fropa a Senior Class Book. 
, Arithmetic.-~V ulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion. c 
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4 th Standard. 

Readinj. — Reading aiul explanation of easy Classics, parsing of sentences from the 
same. 

Writing to dictation from a Senior Clas-i Rook. 

Arithmetic. —Decimal Fractions and Proportion. 

5 th Standard. 

Reading —Reading and explanation of easy duties; parsing of sentences from the 
same. 

Writing to dictation from a Senior Class Book. 

Arithmetic. —Complete with Mensuration. 


SCHEDULE B. 

Grants to pupils passed under the several standards. 
For A and B. 




r i 

Standard 

Its 

3 



ii 

f> 

6 

To each pupil passed in 

< 

in 

)> 

9 


i 

IV 

)> 

12 



L v 

•) 

15 

• For 

C. 








Bs 



r i 

Standard 

2 



ii 

)) 

4 

To each pupil passed in 

< 

m 

)> 

6 



IV 

)) 

8 



V 

>> 

10 


No. 59, dated 2nd February, 1867. 


From— J. Armstrong, Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, ThmcvcUy, 
To — 7 he Director of Public Instruct La. 


In accordance with the instructions contained in your Memorandum 
No. 2152 of 23rd Not ember last, 1 have the honor to submit herewith revised 
Schedules, A and 13, for grants on payment-bv-results. 


SCHEDULE A. 

Standards or Examination. 
t 1st Stand..rd. 

Reading («lowly) First Book of Lessons, first part, and writing on the sand word* 
of one syllable. • * '‘*“ u 

2nd Standard. 

1st Head.—Notation and Addition. 

2nd Head.-*- Writing to dictation words of four letters on the C&djan leaves. 

3rd Head.—, Reading (fairly) whole of First Book of Lessons. • 

3rd Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic. —Four Simple Rules. 

2nd Head.— Writing ‘largo hand on the slate (with 60 per cent, of the words rerun 
any words selected from book read in class. • * ; 

3rd Head.— Reading and explanation of Second Book of Lessons. 


• 4 th Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic.— Four Compound Rules. 


2nd Head. — (a) Reading amUxplauatiou cf 1 Lird Book of Lessons • ft) writiro- 
fair small hand (wit^ 74 per cent eff the words right) from book read, if 

on*! • fr\ I amil I •» rn rnmn * ThitVo I** n._ .. 


3rd Head. 


class ; (cl Tamil Grammar, Pipe’s 1st Tamil Grammar up to Verbs • 
English reading (fairly) .translation and re-translation; ComfeaconuJ 
1st English Reading Book. 
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5/A Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic. —Simple Proportion. 

2nd Head.— Vernacular. (a ) Tamil Minor Poets with explanation; (bj writing to 
dictation (with 75 per cent, of the words right) ; (c) Tamil Grammar 
—Pope’s 2nd Catechism of Grammar, the whole. 

3rd Head.— English. —Second Book of Lessons; reading (fairly) ; writing (fairly) 
to dictation (with 55 per cent, of the words right) ; translation from 
English into vernacular, or vice versd; easy parsing (without quoting 
rules ) 

6/A Standard. 

1st Head.— (a) Arithmetic, Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; (b) Geometry, first 
book of Euclid; (c) Algebra, to Division. 

2nd Head.—First two chapters in Pope’s Anthology. 

3rd Head.— English. — fa) Selections in English Poetry, Part I (first half) ; Third 
Book of Lessons; reading; writing to dictation (with 75 per cent, of 
the words right); translation as before. 


MATRICULATION. 


SCIlEDOh E B. 

Grants to Pupil* pa ,hed under the several standards. 



1st Head. 


3rd Houd. 

Total. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

I Standard .. 




, . 


• • 


1 

8 

0 

TI Standard . . 

1 

S 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

12 0 

3 

0 

0 

Ill Standard .. 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 0 

1 

1 0 

5 

0 

0 

IV Standard .. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 0 

5 

0 0 

11 

0 

0 

V Standard .. 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 0 

10 

0 0 

is 

0 

0 

VI Standard .. 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 0 

20 

0 0 

50 

0 

0 

Matriculation 

* * 


• 





100 

0 

0 


No scholar should be admitted to examination unless he has been reading in the school 
examined for at least six months preceding the examination. 

(Signed) J.^ ARMSTRONG, 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, Tinnevelly. 

No. 13, dated 8th February, 1867. 

From — P. Vijiarunga Moodelliar, Esq., Deputy Inspector if Schools, Madura, 

To—The Director of Public Instruction. 

I havo the honor to submit herewith Schedules A and B, revised aceord- 
ng to the instructions given in your Memorandum, No. 2452 of the 23rd 
November last. 

v 2. As I do not know the reasons under which separate standards and 
grants have been laid down for the European, Eurasian, and Native Schools, 
[ have refrained from making that distinction in my Schedules, and offered but 
me set of standards and one set of grants for all the schools. 

3. In recasting these Schedules, I have also borne in mind your instruc- 
ions contained in paragraph 3 of the Memorandum, that the lower standards 
nay also apply to indigenous schools. 

4 I think that six months should be Jfjxcd as the minimum time for 
/hioh a boy should have attended a particular school to allow of a grant being 
^ued on his account. 

5. I do not think that separate oapitation grants should be given. 
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0. I think that boys may bo allowed to pass any standard twice, and 
that only half grant should be sanctioned on the second occasion. 

7. One important point in my Schedules requires to bo noticed, and that 
is, fixing uilferent standards lor each subject, instead of grouping portions of 
different subjects under each standard. This arrangement, I think, will super¬ 
sede any necessity that may exist for laying down different standards for the 
English, (or as they are termed European and Eurasian), the Anglo-vernacular 
and the Vernacular Schools, as is done in Bombay. Standards and grants may 
be laid down for Telugu, Can arose, Malayalum, Sanscrit, Latin, Greek, or any 
other language, ox*, indeed, for any other subject. From the fact of separate 
grants being laid down for the different heads under each standard, in the Bom¬ 
bay Schedules, it is to be presumed that boys need not pass in all the heads 
grouped together under any particular standard, and may draw grants under 
one or more as they choose. Perhaps boys presenting themselves for examina¬ 
tion in any one standared are not to be tested iti any of the heads placed under 
another standard. The easiest, and, in my opinion, the most equitable, arrang- 
ment will be to allow boys to bo examined in any subject they choose, and 
get the grants prescribed for the different standards into which that subject 
may bo divided. It would be a different thing if the issuo of any certificates 
of general proficiency, as in the case of the Matriculation and other University 
tests, is to be based upon these examinations. 

8. In conclusion, I beg to submit to you as my opinion that “ payment-by- 
results” is the most equitable system of grants that can be devised, and that, in 
order to give it a fair trial, the issue of grants under any other system must be 
al)so'utely stopped for a certain period, as has been done at Bombay. If both the 
systems are put in force, the Teachers would avail themselves of that which is 
more adv antageous to them under I heir peculiar circumstances. All unccrtifi- 
cate l Teachers would ask for “ payment-by-rcsults and those who hold cer¬ 
tificates would find it easy, and indeed safe, to stand by such tests, for it is only- 
in v xry extraordinary eases that grants to such Teachers are stopped. These 
are sure of their grants for at least a year; for grants under the certificate system 
are issued in advance, and for what the Teachers are expected to do. Under 
the present system, there is nothing to prevent the Teacher of a “ higher class” 
school drawing his grant for one whole year for doing little or nothing; and 
all xlnl can he done, if the result of the Inspectoi*’s examination at the end of 
the year prove to be a complete failure, is to stop his grant for a future year. I 
need nob point out'that “payment-by-results” is payment for what has ac¬ 
tually been done. 

0. Even should you not be prepared to recommend to Government the 
adoption of the system- of “ payment-by-results” in supei’session of all others, 

I beg to be allowed to suggest that arrangements be made for making the cer¬ 
tificate system of giving grants to Private Schools more equitable in its applica¬ 
tion than it is at present. I think that grants-in-uid of the salaries of Teachers 
ought not only to have reference to fhe certificates which they hold," but also* 
bear proper proportions to the work which they have to perform. T shall 
illustrate what I mean by an example:—The Head Master of the Mission 
School at Eamnad does more work and teaches more advanced pupils than the 
^Principal of the S. }. C. V. E. Society’s Training Institution at Dindignl, ’ and 
yet the fonner gets a grant, I believe, of Rupees 30, while the latter draws a 
grant of Rupees 1121 per mensem. If it can be said that, as Principal of a 
Training Institution, Mr. Yorke’s* work is more onerous than that of Mr. 
Allen, I would point out that the Head Master of the Government Normal 
School at Tricliinopoly, drawing a salary of Rupees 120 per mensem, has bedu 
training every year a considerably greater numhci of young men, and fot* 
higher grades of certificates, than Mr. Yorke is able to do, drawing a salary of 
Rupees 285, and assisted by two other Teachers, ^getting between them another, 
large sum of Rupees 90 every month. The fault is not in Mr. Yorke, but in thd 
Society which makes use df such expensive &|ents, and in the system which, 
sanctions such large grants to obtain such small results. I w’ould ask if,’ undev 
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these circumstances, Mr. Yorke would choose to be paid by “ results,” and 
what amount of grant he would get if forced to do so. I submit that this want 
of proportion between the grant paid to a teacher and the work performed by 
him will be reduced to a minimum under no other system than that of their 
" payment-by-results.” 


English —I. 

II. 


III. 


IV. 


Tamil. —I. 
II. 


III. 


IV. 


Aritiunelic. —I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Geometry. —I. 
II. 
III. 

Algebra .—I. 

II. 

III. 

Geography. —I. 

II. 

III. 

History. —I. 

II- 


50 


per 


SCHEDULE A. 

Standards of Examination. 

Reading words of two letters.—(Rupee 1.) 

Reading and explaining the Combaconum first English Reading Book. 
Translation and re-translation of the above. 

Spelling 50 per cent, of the words selected from the above.—(Rupees 2 ) 
Reading and explaining Fart I of the Madras School Book Society’s 
Second Book of Reading. 

Translation and re-translation from the above. 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the above, with 60 per cent. 

of the words right.—(Rupees 3-8-0.) 

Reading and explaining tho whole of the Madras School Book Society’s 
Second Book of Reading. 

Translation and re-translation from the above. 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the above, with 70 per 
cent of the words right, hand-writing being fair. 

The Elements of English Grammar, Orthography and Etymology.— 
(Rupees 5.) 

Reading and explaining the first half of the “ Productions of Southern 
India.” Translation and re-translation from the above. 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the above, with 75 per 
cent, of the words right. 

The Elements of English Grammar, the whole. 

Selections in English Poetry No. I, first 50 pages.—(Rupees 10.) 

Reading the First Book of Lessons, Part I.—(Rupee l.) 

Reading the whole of First Book of Lessons with meanings. 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the abovef with 
cent, of the words right.—(Rupees 2.) 

Reading and explaining the Second Book of Lessons. 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the above, with 
cent, of the words right. 

Minor poets; Attisudi ( ) and Kondraivendan ( 

(Rupees 3-8-0.) 

Reading and explaining the first half of the third Book of Lessons. 
Writing to dictation any words selected from the above, with 70 per 
cent, of the words right, hand-writing being fair. 

Minor Poets, Vettivokai ( ) and Mudurai ( ) 

Pope’s First Grammar, the whole.—(Rupees 5.) 

Reading and explaining the second half of the Third Book of Lessons. 
Writing to dictation any woids selected frerr. the whole Book, with 75 
per cent, of the words right, hand-writing being fair. 

Minor Poets, Nalvali ( ), and Nannere ( ). 

Pope’s Secopd Grammar, tho whole except Prosody.—(Rupees 7.) 
Notation.—(Rupee 1.) 

The Four Simple Rules.—(Rupees 2.) 

The Compound Rules including Reduction.—(Rupees 3-8-0.) <• 

The Vulgar Fractions.—(Rupees 5.) , 

Tho Decimal Fractions.—(Rupees 7.) 

The first Book of Euclid up to 20 propositions.—(Rupees 2.) 

The first Book of Euclid, the whole.—(Rupees 5.) 

Tho Second Book of Euclid.—(Rupees 7.) 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division.—(Rupees 2.) 

Fractions, Greatest Common Measure, and Least Common Multiple._ 

(Rupees 4) 

Involution, Evolution, and Surds.—(Rupees 7.) 

India (from the Manual of Geography).—(Rupee 1.) 

Asia and Europe ( ditto )—(Rupees 2.) 

The whole of tho Manual of Geography.—(Rupees 5.) 

Morris History of India or England—to the Dissolution of the Mogul 
Empire, or to $he end of the reign of King John.—(Rupees 2.) 

-Do. do. to the Fall of Seringapatam, or to the end oi the reign of 
Henry VII—(Rupees 4.) * 


60 per 

) — 
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III. Morris’ History of India or England to the end of the 2nd Mahratta War, or 
of the Revolution.— (Rupees 7). 


SCII ED U LE B. 

Grants to pupils passed under the several standards. 


Subject. 

Standard 

l 

it 

III 

IV 

V. 

Matriculation. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


English. 

1 

2 

3* 

5 

10 


Tamil 

1 

2 

H 

5 

7 


Arithmetic 

I 

2 

31 

5 

7 

.... 




I. 

II. 

III. 


Geography 

.. 


1 

o 

5 


History. 



2 

4. 

7 


Geometry. 


, . 

2 

5 

7 

• • . • 

Algebra .. 



2 

4 

7 

.... 

Total .. 

;3 

G 

174 

30 

50 

100 


(Signed) T. VEJIARUNGA MOODELLIAR, 

Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

No. 11, dated 9th February, 18(57. 

From — V. Kristnama Charry, Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Madras, 

To —The Director of Public Instruction. 

Agreeably to your Memorandum No. 2452 of the 23rd November last, I 
have the honor to submit herewith modified Schedules A and B for grants on 
the system of payment-by-results. 

2. I believe it is not the intention of Government to discourage the cer¬ 
tificate system, or to relax to a considerable degree the plan of examinations on 
which grants are awarded at present. I am convinced that what lias been done 
already in this part of iYulia to aid private schools is sound, and that no mis¬ 
take would do more harm to the cause of education than to give the full advan¬ 
tages now dependent on the possession of Teachers, certificates to Masters who 
have not obtained them. Such a change would no doubt extend in a manner 
the operations of tfte Grant-in-aid system, but it would operate as a premium 
on dispensing with certificated or qualified Teachers; and to purchase, as it 
were, such a rapidity of extension by a loss of efficiency would be spicidal. 
Our School Masters are still very far from having attained a high standard, and 
anything like a discouragement of the certificate system, which necessarily 
tencls to lower the standard of attainments, and thus allow the Masters to 
deteriorate, would be truly a serious loss. 

3. Jn so far as the choice lies between the system of grants towards.tho. 
salaries of certificated Teachers, and the system of payment-for-results, tho 
Managers of Aided Schools, as well as the Authorities, are right in preferring the 
former generally, and I believe that the latter system, if retained at all to suit 
the present state of popular education, should bo adopted only to help forward 
elementary schools and the indigenous schools of the country; and the system 
should be so applied as to stimulate unpassed Teachers to qualify themselves 
for the certificates of tho department. 

4. Proceeding on theso principles, I am disposed to think that tho Sche¬ 
dules A and B now in force require no considerable modifications, or need not'* 
provido for so many complex standards and heads of examination as those in-* 
trodueed in Bombay, where the system of payment-by-results seems to be mqbh 
more extensively adopted than in our own Presidency. 
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5. In tlie modified Schedule A, annexed, it will be observed that, while 
t have retained the same number of standards as at present, viz., three, I have 
lowered the standards of examination somewhat. The standard in Arithmetic, 
even after the alterations which have been recently sanctioned, is still too high, 
especially for tlvo Village Vernacular Schools, considering the crude system of 
Arithmetic to which the people in the Tamil country arc accustomed ; and what 
is still demanded for the highest standard, viz., “Arithmetic completo,” is not 
feasible, being really as much as, and even more than, that required of the 
Matriculation and Teachers’ Certificate Examinations; and so in reading and 
writing from dictation, also, of the two lower standards, a reduction is suggested, 
as the proficiency required by the present standards will bo rarely forthcoming 
in the Village Schools and other schools of the same grade. The fact that the 
present standards have been found utterly inoperative as well in the case of 
the Village Schools up in the country, as in the case of the Elementary Schools 
in the Presidency town, is a clear proof of their uusuitability to the circum¬ 
stances to be met. 

(5. In the Elementary Schools in Madras, and sometimes in the Mofussil 
also, we find that boys, after passing the first standard, commence a little Eng¬ 
lish as a second language. To meet the case of such schools, (and these are not 
few), it is desirable to introduce a double test in language in the two higher 
standards, and leave it optional with School Managers to present such boys for 
examination in one or both the languages, an additional grant being claimable 
on account of the pupils that pass in the second language. 

7. It is not expected, 1 believe, that I should recommend standards of ex¬ 
amination for other than Native Schools. I would, however, observe, with regard 
to European and Eurasian Schools, that I do not see why a considerable dilfer- 
enee should be made in the application of the result system to schools of this 
class, both as regards the standards of examination and the amounts to be paid. 
I would venture to suggest that one and the same set of Schedules be laid 
down for all, the Inspector substituting in their examinations, under the lower 
standards, English books corresponding in difficulty-to those generally used in 
Vernacular Schools. 

8. Next, as regards the grants of the present Schedule 13 ;—these seem to 
be somewhat too small to remunerate the Teachers fairly ; and, unless they are 
raised, even the ordinary Village School Masters would not think it worth their 
while to improve their schools in order to avail themselves of the aid which the 
payruent-by-the-result system offers. I have, therefore, recommended in the 
revised Schedule higher rates of grants, taking care, however, that the sums 
which can be drawn by a school under this system are less‘than what may be 
attained by the same school with certificated Teachers to d<> its work. 

9. As to the minimum time for which a pupil should have attended a 
school to justify the issue of a grant on his account, I am of opinion, that no 
pupil should be examined for payment unless he has been in the school for at 
least .dx months preceding the examination. Considering the migratory 
character of the pupils in town schools, I am certain few schools would be paid 
tor the,results of their own work if a shorter period than six months were fixed, 
i’o judge fairly of the results secured by the actual work of each aided school 
it would even be desirable to lengthen this period in the course of time, if not 
at present. 

10. The proposal to grant an extra allowance to schools, called the “ capi¬ 
tation grant,” depending solely on the average attendance of pupils during 
the‘year, in addition to the grants determined by the resultr, of instruction, 
would seem to meet a want seriously felt in schools. It would, by being made 
tiic source of a,judicious system of rewards, plage a new engine in the hands 
of‘Managers and Masters for securing that prime requisite of a good school, 

regularity and punctuality of attendance, not to mention the other gono- 
rhApurpoaes to which such a grant may be applied. All this, no doubt, sounds 
plausible at find; but, on a more careful consideration, the capitation system 
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sooms quite inapplicable to tliis country under its present circumstances, being 
open to serious objections, two of which I may particularize here :— 

(I.) There is the risk of error, confusion, uml fraud. The Attendance Registers kept 
by the Masters are the only guide for determining the grants; and where the 
moral sense of the Managers or Teacher? is uncommonly strong, the award of 
such grants, determined by an examination of the Attendance Registers regular¬ 
ly kept bv them, would be really fair and beneficial. But in a country where there 
is the greatest difficulty in checking in any way the manner in which the attend¬ 
ances are reckoned, and where the entries in the Registers do not always tell a 
true tale, this species of (lrants-in-aid cannot possibly have a fair trial. There 
may not always be an intention of acting dishonestly on the part of School 
Managers, but there may be want of accuracy and care on the part of the person 
whose business it is to keep the Registers, and Government would be frequently 
paying the capitation grant for a shadow instead of reality, and be offering, in 
the ease of Village Schools, a temptation to unfair practices. 

(2 ) There is next the difficulty of securing a just and an equitable distribution of 
this species of grant. In large and wealthy towns and populous villages, even 
idle, but wordy and pretentious, Masters can easily attract and retain a large 
number of pupils in their schools, while m small and thinly inhabited villages no 
amount of effort on the part of the Teachers, however diligently and zealously 
they may work, will secure to them an equally large or regular attendance of 
pupils, because they have to deal with a scanty and a poor population. To offer, 
therefore, a capitation grant at the same rate to both classes of schools would be 
simply petting flic Teachers in towns, and insulting those in the rural parts of 
the country. It would be really offering less relief to the latter, working under 
special and local difficulties, and who, therefore, most need Government help, 
than to the former, who, from their local advantage's, would not quite desene it, 
or perhaps would be slow to seek it. 

11. I need not go further into this question of capitation "rants, but 
would only add that I have carefully thought it over and over, and have come 
to the conclusion, that it is neither sate nor expedient to provide for such 
grants in this Presidency for the present. 

12. Having submitted, as above, my opinions ori the several points to 
which particular attention is called in your Memorandum under reply, J may 
as well bring to your notice the practical difficulty that will first present itself, 
when we begin to apply the payment-for-results system to the Village Schools 
in Coimbatore, North Arcot, and other districts. According to the Grant-in-aid 
Rules, the Government propose to deal with the proprietors or competent 
Managers, and no‘t directly with the. Teachers of a school, and require some 
body to guarantee the existence of the school at least for a year, and to exer¬ 
cise a careful superintendence over its working, as well as to submit accurate 
returns. The Village Schools are’the property of the School Masters themselves, 
which they start, keep, abandon, and renew whenever they choose to do so. If 
these men formed an* integral part of the village community dependent on the 
villagers for a certain means of livelihood, as, was probably the ease in* olden 
times, before the era of conquest and social revolutions, the requisite ’managing* 
agency might he easily found in the headmen, to whom everybody in the, vil- 
lageTeoked up, and on them might he thrown the responsibility of maintaining 
tho school for a ‘certain period, and fulfiling the other condifoms of the Grant¬ 
-in-aid Rules. But tho state of tho village community has been remodelled’or 

disorganized, and the old village system has been completely broken down, so 
that there are no hereditary headmen, nor are there hereditary , School Masters 
in the villages. Consequently, m the case of the Village Schools with which 
Government have at present any connection, the work of superintending them 
and furnishing the periodical returns has to be performed by the inspecting 
agency of the Educational Department. • 

13. Then, again, the award of grants to the schools of this class should 
not he at such a long interval as*twelve months, as it will slacken the interest 
first excited in the school; and. the mere promise of giving the grant at 
the end of a year, after a* rigid examination would take away, instead of.givin g,. 
the stimulus* which the Village Masters need so much in working up their 
schools to the required standard. But,this difficulty could be got over by paying 
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the annual grant, not in a lump, hut in two or tlireo instalments. This, 
however, is not so difficult a question to solve, as the absence of a responsible 
agency in the rural parts of the country to guarantee tho 'permanence of the 
schools and punctual submission of Grant-in-aid bills and periodical returns. 

SCHEDULE A. 

Standards or Examination. 

L<rf (Lowest) Standard. 

1st Head. —Reading clearly easy School Book (such as First Book of Lessons), and 
giving meanings of words and phrases. 

2nd Head. —Writing legibly easy words and short simple sentences dictated from the 
portions of the text book already read, in large hand (with 45 per 
cent, of the words right). 

3rd Head.— Arithmetic. —Decimal system of Notation, Addition (with English figures), 

and Multiplication Table. 

2nd ( Middle ) Standard. 

1st Head.— (a.) Vernacular. —Reading clearly easy narrative (such as the Second Book 

of Lessons), including meanings of words and sen¬ 
tences ; easy Poetry (like Athichudi) ; parts of speech 
and declension of nouns. 

(b.) English. —Reading easy School Book clearly (such as the First Book of 
Lessons), including translation of words and simple sen¬ 
tences. 

2nd Head.— fa.) Vernacular .—Writing legibly to dictation, with GO per cent, of the 

words right. 

(b.) English .—Writing in large hand to dictation easy words and phrases 
from the Reading Book (with 15 per cent, of the words 
right). 

3rd Head.— Arithmetic. —The Four Simple Rules (excluding problems). 

3rd (Highest) Standard. 

1st Head. — (a.) Vernacular .—Reading fluently from advanced books (like the Third 

Book or Panchathanthram), explanation and parsing. 
Easy Poetry, including paraphrase and parsing. 

(b.) English .—Reading clearly and fairly, from slightly more advanced 
School Books, including meanings of words and sentences, 
reciprocal translation, and pointing out Parts of Speech. 
2nd Head.— (a.) Vernacular .—Writ ing neatly from dictation (with 70 per cent, of the 

words right). 

(b.) English —Writing legibly to dictation from the Reading Book (with 
GO per cent, of the words right). 

, 3rd Head.— Arithmetic. —The four Simple and Compound Rules, Reduction, and Tables 

inclusive. 


SCHEDULE B. 


Grants to Pupils passed under the several standards and heads. 


1 uu.,.U'.u!a=- V-1HL-' ■■epaeuca 


1st Head— 
Reading. 

2nd Head— 
W riting 

3rd Head— 
Arithmetic. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

• 

Its. 

1st Standard .. 

. 

n 

1 

* 

2 “ 

H 

2nd Standard . . -j 

✓ 

r fa.) Vernacular .. 
[_(b.) English.. 

3 

4 

2‘ 

2 

} ‘ ( 

9 

10 

3'rd Standard. . .. -j 

T -:- 

f fa.) Vernacular .. 

[_ (b.) English .. 

6 

7 

3 

3 

{ 

15 

16 


,. Notk.—I t is to be loft optional with School cManugore or Musters io puss their pupils under (a ) or (b.J or both 
heads An Reading and Writing m the two higher standards. • 

*• (Signed) V. KRISTNAMA CHARRY, 


Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
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No. 204. dated 18th February. 1867. 

From —C. Eliayatambi Pillai, Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Salem Distinct, 

To—The Director of Public Instruction. 

With reference to your Proceedings, 23rd November 1866, No. 2452, I 
have the honor to bring the following for your consideration. 

2. My experience in the Inspecting Agency extends for a few months 
only, and that too over Government Schools, there being no Grant-in-aid School 
in the Salem District; consequently, my opinion regarding the modifications in 
Schedules A and B of the Grant-in-aid Buies now in force, would bo such as could 
he drawn from my short experience as Deputy Inspector of Government Native 
Schools. The standards, as my opinion goes, may be fixed upon thus :— 

SCHEDULE A. 

Standard of Examination, Native Schools. 

Is* or lowest Standard {Vernacular). 

Reading .—As from the First Book of Lessons taught iu Govern ment schools. Part 
thoroughly and Part II moderately. 

Spelling .—Easy words, similar to those occurring in the above book. 

Writing .—Clear hand-writing (though not neat) to dictation from the above book. 
Arithmetic .—Numeration, Addition, Subtraction, and the Multiplication Tables. 

2nd or middle Standard {Anglb-vernaculur). 

English. 

Reading. —As from the First Book of Lessons published by the School Book Society. 
Spelling of some such words occurring in the above book. 

Writing .—The alphabet (both small and large). 

Vernacular. 

Reading .—Clear and intelligible as from the Second Book of Lessons. 

Writing. —Legible band to dictation from the above book, without five gross mistakes. 
Grammar .—Elementary knowledge of Orthography, and ability to distinguish the parts 
of Speech. 

Arithmetic .—The Four Simple and Compound Rules, with Proportion. 

3rd or highest Standard {Anglo-vernacular ). 

English. * 

Reading .—Clear and intelligible, as from the Third Reader, or from any easy poetical work. 
Grammar .—Elementary knowledge. 

Writing .—Legible and dear hand to dictation from the above book, without fivo 
gross mistakes. 

Translation of easy sentences from English into Tamil and vice versd. 

Vernacular. 

Reading .—Clear atid intelligible, as from the Third Book of Lessons. 

Writing .—Clear ancj neat hand to dictation from the above book, without three gross 
mistakes. 

Grammar. —Elementary knowledge. , 

Arithmetic .—The whole of Colenso's Arithmetic, with the exception ofStofcka. 

Geometry .—Euclid, first book. # 

•As to the grants to each pupil passed under the sevaral standards, it seems, in my hum¬ 
ble opinion, that, a* the School-Master's task is one of the most difficult works, and espe¬ 
cially as he has to take more pains in the minor schools, ample compensation sjhoiijd be 
made for his trouble. At present, some of the Masters are on a receipt of 5, 6, and 7 Rupees* 
which is, perhaps, the pay of a peon or a butler under a gentleman. Consequently, it would 
not be an easy task to obtain Masters of this sort. 

Upon this consideration^ it would seem advantageous to raise the grants a little higher. 


SCHEDULE B. 

Grants to pupils passed under the several standards {Native Schools). 

Standard. R* A. P. 

1st 4 0 0 

To each pupil passed under ... ^ 2nfl 10 0 0 


-{ 


3fd 


16 0-0 


• ^ * 

The minimum time for which a boy should have attended a particular school to get a 
grant on his account may be three months.. 
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No. 220, dated 11th February, 1SG7. 

From —B. Krishna Rao, Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, North Arcot, 

To—The Director of Public Instruction. 

With reference to your Proceedings, dated 23rd November 18GG, No. 2452, 
I have the honor to submit for your consideration the accompanying Schedules 
A and B, and to inform you that my observations relate to Native schools, my 
experience in the Department being confined only to Vernacular and Anglo- 
vernacular Schools. 

2. From the experience I have had of Vernacular Schools of the lower 
order in my range, I find that the present standards of examination prescribed 
for Vernacular Schools in the Schedule A of tho Grant-in-aid ltules now in force 
are very high. The children that are sent up to such schools are generally 
the sons of poor and ignorant ryots, who can hardly appreciate tho importance 
of high education, and consequently, the assistance that School-Masters and 
expect from such people is very trifling. The fee in these schools varies from 
1 to 2 annas for each pupil, and the fee collections amount, at an average, 
to nearly 2 Rupees a month in a school of about 20 boys, which could hardly 
suffice for tho maintenance of a single individual now-a-days ; and the Govern¬ 
ment aid also is equally insignificant. Under these circumstances, it is hope¬ 
less to procure tho services of Teachers who will not only be efficient to train up 
students to such high standards, but who will also be satisfied with a small 
pittance of about 2 Rupees a month. 

3. The vast difference that exists in the income of a School Master of 
greater qualifications and that of a low revenue official of less qualifications, is a 
death-blow to the profession of a teacher. 

4. Besides, tho absence of all attractions to tho position of a School 
Master is another great discouragement, and we can even say that his position is 
far worse than that of a butler or an ayah in a gentleman’s house. A simplifica¬ 
tion, therefore, of the standards, as proposed in the Schedule A, and the increase 
of grants, as specified in the Schedule B, will, as far as I can judge, secure the 
rapid spread of elementary education among villagers, and also the ready 
services of Teachers. 


S C II E D U L E A. 

STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION 
B.—Native Schools. 

1st (Lowest) Standard. 

Vernacui.au. 

1. Heading sentences of three or four words. 

2. Writing small sentences to dictation. 

3. Arithmetic to Simple Subtraction. 

2 nd (Middle) Standard. 

„ Vernacular. 

]. Reading easy school books clear and intelligent. 

2. Writing legible hand without gross mistakes. 

3. Arithmetic inclusive of Rule of Three. 

3rd (Highest) Standard. 
Anglo-vernacular. 

1. English. —Reading Second Book of Lessons. 

2. Writing English to dictation, such as the Second Book of Lessons. 

3. Translation from English into Vernacular, and vice versa. 

4. Arithmetic to Vulgar Fractions. 

S C H E DULEB. 

Grants to Pupils tassed under the several standards. 
B.—Native Schools. 


Standard Rupeca. 

I" 1st 5 

. { 2iid 10 

I 3rd 15 

(Signed) B. KRISHNA RAO. 


To each pupil passed uncler. 
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Abstract Return oj Institutions receiving a•<( on the .'11 st March 1 S(>7. 






Avmipo o\pen- 


Description of [institutions. 

N tunhor o( 

Number on 

A\ou»pr«' pant 

tlituic from all 

Remarks. 


Institutions 

the Rolls. 

pur School. 

bourcort por 





►St hool. 


Schools of the higher 



It s. A. P 

It-*. A. P. 


class 

15 

3,(357 

2,503 t 5 

N,(i 17 !) !) 

'flic Dovcton College 

Do. middle do .. 

151. 

10,0] 3 

.351 0 

1,000 l 7 

is included among 
the liiglicr class 

Do. lower do. .. 





schools. The Pal- 

70(5 

R»,2’S 

o i n o 

115 10 (i 

ghaut sehool is omit¬ 
ted, as the Commis- 

Normal School 

1 

I0.i 

l,5(i7 13 1- 

0,372 1 (i 

sioiiers drew no 
grants till after the 
close of tlie otlieial 




1 



year. Tlie Oospcl 
Society’s School at 
Trichinopoly is also 
omitted, as no grants 
are entered for it in 






the Inspector’s Fi¬ 
nancial Returns • an 




| 


inquiry will be insti¬ 
tuted on the point. 


Office of the Director oe 
Public Instruction, Madras, 
1th October 1SG7. 


(Signed) H. B. POWELL, 

Director of Public Instruction. 


No 1-, d.itiil Dili J.um.ii}, ISDN 

From —E C BayLEV, Esq, Seen tun/ /<> the Government of lintoi, 

To—The Chief Secretary to the (Joan ic.icid of Fort St. George 

.1 am directed to. acknowledge receipt of Mr. Arlndhnot’s letter 
No.’ 330, dated 25th Oetolier last, submitting; the Report, called for on 
the 15th J tine 1800, on the practical working of the Educational Grant-in-aid 
Rules in the Madras 1’residency, and requesting, with reference to the remarks 
made by the Secretary of State in his Despatch of life 9th March 1860, that, 
with certain amendments which ha\e been pro\ isionally sanctioned by the 
Madras Government* those Rules may be allowed “ to remain in force for a few 
years longer, or at all events until a more lengthened experience sllall have 
furnished adequate data for forming a satisfactory judgment as to their 
practical working.” 

2. In reply I am directed to state that, as the Madras Government and 
the best authorities whose institutions are affected by tlie Rules, and.wlip 
have been consulted on the subject, are satisfied with the system of Grants-in- 
aid now in force in the Madras Presidency as being sound, and well suited to* 
the circumstances of that part of India ; and as the Pulps arc working satis¬ 
factorily, and gradual but very decided progress is being made every year, the 
request contained in the concluding paragraph of your letter will be repom- 
rnended to the favorable consideration of the Secretary of State. 

3. The Governor General in Council is of opinion that the specific objec¬ 
tions urged by the Secretary of.State to the operation of the Madras Rules, have 
been fairly and fully replied to but with regard to that part of the system* 
which relates to payment-by-results, them is one point which the Government 
of India would wish to be again considered by the Madras Govemlent. His 
Excellency the Governor in Council, adopting the words of the Reverend Dr. 
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Caldwell, states, in respect of the system of payment-by-results, that the 
Government should content itself with getting “ its money’s worth of results 
for the money it grants,” and has therefore disallowed a rule by which Mr. 
Powell, the Director of Public Instruction, would propose to limit the total 
grant to any school to a moiety of the aggregate expenditure on tho salaries 
of Teachers in Boys’ Schools, and of Teachers and servants in Girls’ Schools. 
It is stated by Mr. Powell as his reason for proposing this rule, that otherwise 
Government might practically be paying the entire cost of the school, and 
the grant would not be a grant-” in-aid ” at all. 

1. Mr. PoAvell’s proposed rule went perhaps beyond what is necessary, 
but the evil he apprehends is not, the Government of India believes, wholly 
improbable, and it would defeat the main object of tho Grant-in-aid system. 
The Governor General in Council admits that it would be an hardship if one 
school, by careful teaching and sound economy, should get at a smaller private 
cost as good or better educational results, than another with a higher private 
expenditure, and yet should not receive the same encouragement from Govern¬ 
ment ; still, it must bo borne in mind that the Grant-in-aid system should not 
in any form supersede private expenditure, or as education improves, a far 
higher burden will be forced upon the Government than it has undertaken, or 
can properly afford to bear. 

While, therefore, the rigid rule proposed by Mr. Powell, was properly 
negatived, it still seems to the Governor General in Council expedient to 
require in every Aided School a certificate of expenditure, so that if it be found 
that Government does, by the means of payment-by-results, generally bear 
more than its fail 1 shape of the cost of education in Aided Schools, it may have 
data from which to discover that this is the case, and to be able to rcduco the 
rate of payment. 


5. As regards the effect of tho present system upon Vernacular education 
(referred to in paragraph 0), the Governor-General in Council will be glad to 
receive the explanatory information which the Director of Public Instruction 
may submit after communication with the Inspectors and Managers of 
schools. But the Madras Government is reminded that in no part of India 

has any great extension of elementary 
education been effected under tho 
Grant-in-aid system, and that such 
extension should rather be looked 
for from the operation of the Educational Cess which it is hoped will ere long 
be in force throughout the whole of the Presidency. 

_ 1 c 


This was anticipated by the Secretary of State,—see 
paragraphs 37, 43—53, of the Educational Despatch of 
1S53, No, 4. 


Reported to the Right Ilon’ble tho Secretary of State for India. 


XIV .—( Continued). 

(WORKING OF THE GRANT-IN-AID RULES IN BOMBAY.) 

"No. 58, dated 9 th September, 1807. 

From —C. Gonne, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 

To —E. C. Bay ley, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depabtment. 

Referring to your letter, with enclosure^ No. 1647, dated the 21st 
December 1866, I have the honor, by direction of His Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor jn Council, to forward to you copy of a report * received from the Director 

* No. 1103 , dated 24 th July 1867 . of Instruction, affording the information 

required by the Government of India, relative to 
the .first years’ working of the Grant-in-Aid Rules now in force in the I ombay 
Residency. 

, 2. I*am at the same time desired to annex copy of a Resolution passed 
by this Government, under date the 3rd instant, on Sir A. Grant’s Report. 
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No. 1103, dated 24th July, 1867. 

From —Silt A. Grant, Bart., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

In reference to the Government Resolution No. 389, dated July 18G7, 
and previous correspondence, I have the honor to report on the first 
year’s working of the Grant-in-aid Rules now iu force in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. 

2. The Provisional Revised Rules for Grants-in-aid on the system of 

payment-for-results, of which copy is annexed for 
ppor 1 ‘ reference, were issued under date "the 21st February 

18GG. The first article in these rules required (for Budget purposes) that 
School Managers, desirous of receiving grants, should apply for registration 
six months before the close of the official year.' Owing, however, to the late 
period of the official year at which the Rules were first issued, indulgence in 
this respect was allowed, and applications for grants under the system were 
received up to the end of April 18GG. 

3. As many as 31 schools, which (with the exception of five) bad never 
before received any description of aid from the State, now applied, and were 
registered in this office for examination during the yearl8GG-G7. A Return 
of these applications was published with my Annual Report for the year 
18G5-G0, and a copy of the Return is herewith annexed for reference. 

1 . Preliminary to the examinations, which naturally take place at the end 
of the rainy season, I issued a Circular to School Managers, under date 29tli 
September iSGG (No. 1375), containing full explanations of the standards and 
conditions of payment contained in Schedules A and B of the provisional 

Revised Rules, and under these explanations the 
examinations were conducted. Copy of the Circular is 
annexed for reference. 


Appendix C. 


5. 


The following Table shows the amounts actually obtained on the 
system of payment-for-results, by the several schools examined. Column 3 
of the Table shows t he amounts which would respectively have been obtained 
had the estimated number of pupils to be presented for examination fully 
passed in ('very subject:—• 


No. 

• • 

Name of Sceooi.. 

Amount of Grant 
actually obtained. 

Amount which 
might have been ob¬ 
tained had tho en¬ 
tile estimated num¬ 
ber of pupils passed 
in every subject. 

1 

Poona Seminary 

Pensioners’School, PooDa 

Its. A. P. 

• 

485 0 0 

Rs. A. f. 

l,6(Xf 0 0 

2 

350 0 0 

1,915 0 O 

3 

ihsliop’s School, Poona 

590 0 0 

1,195 0 0* 

4 

Scottish Orplian.ijn', Malum 

Anglo- Vernacular School at I lyderabad, Sind 

830 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

5 

710 0 0 

727 0 0 

6 

English Mission Si hool at Surat .. .. 

1,143 0 (J 

2,070 O 0 
2,346 0 0 

’ 7* 

General Assembly’s Institution " ... 

1,449 0 O 

8* 

Do. Do Vernacular School 

55 8 0 

102 8 0 

9t 

Iinlo-British Institution 

1,214 0 0 

1,240 0 0 

1U 

St. Mary’s Institution .. 

3,270 0 O 

4,405 0 0 


Carried over .. 

10,096 8 0 

• 16,600 8 0 


in 


the 


N.B .—The amounts for the schools marked thus* 
airrent year 1867-G8. • 

f Out of the grant set down to the Indo-British Institution Es 
or 1865-66 drawn in 1866-67. 


above list were drawn in the 
419 is on account of a grant 
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Name of School. 


Amount which 
'might havo been ob- 
Amount of Grant [tamed bad the en- 
aetnally obtained, tire estimated num¬ 
ber of pupils passed 
in every subject. 


Brought forward 

St. Stanislaus’ School .. • • , 

St. Xavier’s Boys’ School 
St. Joseph’s Girls’ School 

Poona Convent School .. ••• 

Free Church Mission’s Anglo-Vernacular School. 1 oona. 

Ditto do. Vernacular (Hindustani) School ... 

Free Church Mission’s Vernacular (Marathi) School 
Free Church General Assembly’s Institution 
Egutpoora School . • 

Robert Money’s Anglo-Vernacular School .. 

Do. do. Vernacular School • • ••• 

Church Missionary Society’s Anglo-\ einacular School, 
Saharanpoor .. • • • • 

p 0 _ do. Vernacular School, do. .. 

])„ do. Vernacular School, Mulligaum 

]) 0< do. Anglo-Veinacular School, Kutrachce 

Do. do. Vein.iculai Si bool, Muhm.il.ihml 

T) n do. Vernacular School, l’ydownee, Bom¬ 

bay 

p )tl Jo. Vernacular School, Klictwady, Bom- 

bay 

])o do. Vernacular School, Lower Malum . 

Do! do. Veruaculai Scliool, Matoonga, Bom¬ 
bay .. 

j) 0 do. Vernacular School, Malabar Hill, 

Bombay • • “ 

PcnsioneiV School, Belgaum .. ... 

St. Patuck’s School, Kuiraehee 

Indo-Bntish Institution, lvurrach#a 


Uh. a . 

P. 

Its. . 

A. 

p. 

10,(196 

8 

0 

16,660 

8 

0 

479 

0 

0 

1,730 

0 

0 

1,120 

O 

0 

2,925 

0 

0 

459 

O 

0 

815 

0 

0 

2,180 

0 

0 

3,110 

0 

0 

2,528 

0 

0 

6,4<>3 

0 

0 

53 

8 

0 

278 

8 

0 

46 

0 

0 

125 

8 

0 

2,315 

0 

0 

6,510 

0 

0 

115 

0 

u 

110 

0 

0 


1,5:10 0 0 

49 8 0 

72 0 0 
101, 0 0 
ill 0 0 
651- 0 0 
25 8 0 

Go 0 0 

48 0 0 
82 0 0 

32 8 0 

22 8 0 
f»Sf> 0 0 
550 0 0 
880 0 0 


24,3o8 0 0 


3,513 0 0 
82 8 0 

82 0 0 
220 8 0 
87 8 0 
1,485 0 0 
75 O 0 

80 0 0 

57 S 0 
48 8 0 

52 8 0 

42 8 0 


43,584 0 t) 


N . R .The amounts for the schools marked thus* in the above list were cl. awn m the cm rent 

year 1807-08. 

P Vrnm the above Table it will be seen that a total of Rupees 23,880-8-0 
°\ JivSiHined against the amount of Rupees 43,584-0-0, stated m the 3rd 
rolumw^os possibly obtainable according to the estimates of tl.o School 
These estimates, however, most not ho intenwetd as exact y 
eweiiino wlmt the. Managers expected to obtanr because Managers probably 

.thought it the Ouly°one school 

SThe“&t No"! 21) appears to have actually obtained more than its estimate. 
„ ^ r to mid 9,9 obtained close upon their estimate. Nos. 7, 0, 10, 13, 

TA° S 91 4 ’ 9d 19 ‘>5 27 28 29, and 30 obtained three-fourths; Nos. 3, 8, and 31 
bdf ; *No 2 obtained one-sixtli, and the rest more than onc-fourtlx of 

the sum they had set down. 

• 7 Tito system being new and tentative, Managers perhaps hardly knew 

'• enc sj. » r flmt noh a sinede comnlaint 


“S grants in future yea'rs by improvement of then schools. 

8 Seventeen fresh schools have applied for grants under the system ant 
have been registered for examination during the present year. A list oi these 
applications°Ts annexed for information. .Some others applied, hut then 
applications were too late for immediate registration. 
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9. The Educational Inspectors liavo reported favourably on flic work¬ 
ing of the system. Major Waddington, in his Annual .Report, paragraph 17, 
writes:— 

“ The Revised Rules published in February 1366 liavo had a fair trial during the year, 
and I have personally examined all but, two of the schools applying for aid under them. The 
system is, I am convinced, an admirable one, and while it meets with the cordial approval of 
School Managers, it ensures, as far as any system can, a due economy of the public funds. 
But at the same time, I see plainly that the amount of labour devolving on Inspecting Officers, 
even with the present number of grant-in-aid schools, is enormous, and that any considerable 
extension of the system will involve a considerable increase to the Inspecting Staff. When it 
is considered that every boy has to be examined separately iu nine or ten different subjects, tor 
each of which a separate marking is requited, some idea can bo formed (even by those not 
accustomed to examinations) of the immense labour and continued attention required. I 
have only been able personally to examino all these grant-in-aid schools at the sacrifice of 
any proper inspection of 2nd grade anglo-vernacular and pi unary schools, and I ventuie 
to recommend tho advisability, possibly even the necessity, of appointing a special officer to 
this work. In cariymg out my inspections under the rules, I have found several discrepan¬ 
cies in the standards, which will require modification, and which will, I hope, form subjects 
of discussion at our annual meeting of Inspecting Officers. I am also of opinion that the 
subjects of examination are too limited, and that they should certaiuly embraco History and 
Geography in addition to tho present subjects.” 

Mr. Curtis, Educational Inspector, Northern Division, writes as follows:— 

“ There are so few schools, Missionary or private, in this division, which can avail 
themselves of theso rules, that the system can hardly be said to he working here. Tho only 
school which applied for and received a grant-in-aid, was the English school in connection 
with the Irish Prebhytenan Mission in Surat, which obtained a grant of Rupees 1,143.” 

Mr. Moore, Educational Inspector in Sind, says 

“ This system has made a fair start in the province. The Mission schools at Hyderabad 
and Kurrachco have been examined undor the standards during the year. Tho St. Patrick’s 
(Roman Catholic) School has siucc been examined, and the Marathi school has been regis¬ 
tered for examination. I consider that the introduction of this system is calculated to exor¬ 
cise a very beneficial effect. Tho system of marking is minute and tedious to the Examiners, 
but it has its advantages. It enables a companson to bo drawn between schools of the 
same class, and it thus inspires the masters and pupils with emulation It moreover greatly 
assists the Inspectorial staff, for after a school has once boon examined and maiked, it 
enables the Inspector to judge at the next examination what progress a school has made during 
the year; and to private scholastic institutions, it affords liberal pecuniary assistance, for 
want of which the efforts of many such schools are retarded.” 

10. My own general report of the system would be, that it lias exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations. The remarks on the subject, which I have 
introduced in my Annual Report for the past year, are as follows :—• 

“ Friftn a departmental point of view, the system is of course most satisfactory, for it 
stimulates the Managers of pnvate schools to fresh exertion in tho improvement of their 
pupils , it tends to tho constant raising and keeping up of tho schools; it prevents tho atten¬ 
tion of teachers being concentrated on tho best pupils to the neglect of others; it relieves the 
Inspecting Officers of all rgcponsiluhty in stating his “impressions,’* it gives a reason lor 
every mcreaso or diminution of Governmental aid ; it is as liberal and yet an economical system, 
for not a rupee is paid except*for actual progress in a pupil, and though an efficient school 
may obtain under the system a third of its expenses from Government, a school must bo ex¬ 
ceptionally efficient to obtain a higher rate of aid than this! But as far as we. have gone, 
the system appears to bo not ouly popular with this department but also, almost equally so, 
with the Managers of private schools. There is no doubt that it will obtain considerable 
oxtensiorf, and be productive of great good in the future. I shall cordially welcome every fresh 
advance which tho system makes, being confident that, as long as it is properly administered, 
it is a just system, and thqt it will tend to produce an amount of secular Instruction, whjeh * 
Government could not otherwise have produqod except at far greater cost. The grants hitherto 
awarded ‘ for results’ have been made to schools previously existing, aud have been almost 
confined to the large towns of Bombay and Poona; but I alieadv see traces of the action of 
the system in calling schools into existence. When tho Missionary Societies, Railway Com¬ 
panies, and analogous bodies liavo done their part in school extension under this system, the 
question will arise, how far the Native communities will take it up. And with regard to this, 
it must be remembered that the grant-in-aid system implies effective school management* 
by privato bodies, which iipplies local enlightenment; and therefore I would say, that it would, 
be hardly fair to the people who bear the burden of a Local Cess, and are eager for instruction, if 
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Government were entirely to wait upon the development of a grant-in-aid system, especially in 
a country like this, I think that this system should for the present be looked on as subsidiary 
to the operations of Government, and should not be made to set aside the principle suggested 
•, above (para. 29 of Annual Report), that an anglo-vernacular school should oe provided for the 
people in every talooka, and a high school in every zillah, at the cost of the State. There are 
two other considerations which I would venture to submit in connection with our recent inaugura¬ 
tion of the grant-in-aid system :—l st, that there are some things which wo cun never look to this 
system to supply for India, namely, the introduction of higher learning and science; 2nd, that the 
development of the system will call imperatively for the maintenance of a high class of Educa¬ 
tional Inspectors, and therefore for placing the superior appointments of the educational service 
on a better footing than they hold at present.” 

11, Modifications in detail of the standards of examination will of course 
be suggested by practice: but, speaking broadly, I should say that we have 
happily hit on a just proportion of payments to the attainments of scholars. 
It will be observed that Major Waddington desiderates in his report the addi¬ 
tion of History and Geography to the subjects of examination. These subjects 
were at first omitted, from an impression that they were to some extent 
indefinite, and therefore unfitted to be included among standards of qualifica¬ 
tion for payments. But on experience it has appeared that there would he no 

A Jlx E serious objection to the inclusion of these subjects, 

and Government have accordingly sanctioned a 
slight modification of Schedules A and B for this year’s use. Copy of their 
Notification, dated 5th June 18G7, is annexed. 

12. It was represented to the Government by the Diocesan Board of 
Education, Bombay, that the Devised llulcs, though generally liberal in their 
conditions, were not adapted to meet the case of schools when first being 
founded, as such schools could not he expected during their first year to have 
attained sufficient organization to enable them to obtain a fair share of aid on 
the principle of payment-for-results. Government, taking this consideration 
into view, have conceded that any school which can he shown to have been 
much wanted, and to have been established under difficulties, may, if favourably 
reported on, receive, for the first year only, the half of its current expenses 
from the State, on the understanding that after the first year it will be dealt 
with according to the ordinary rules. 
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APPENDIX A. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased to publish for general 
information the following Provisional Revised Rules for Grants-in-Aid in the 
Bombay Presidency:— 

Provisional Revised Rules for Grants-in-Aid in the Bombay Presidency on the 

system of payment by results. 

Aid will henceforward be experimentally given to schools under recognized 
management, in accordance with the following Rules, which supersede those 
published in the Government Gazette of the 8th July 1858 and the 20th November 
1863, and which will remain in force for two years from the present date, being 
then subject to revision, as experience may show to bo needed. 

1. Tho Managers of schools who may bo desirous of receiving aid from tho 
State must, on their first application, be registered in the Offico of the Director 
of Public Instruction, at least six mouths before the commencement of the otficial 
year then next following. 

2. Tho application for registration must bo accompanied by one or other 
of the forms appended (see Schedule C), which must afford full information on 
the points enumerated. 

3. All registered schools will be inspected onco during the official year by 
the Government Inspecting Otlicer, who will give notice to tho Managers 
beforehand of the probable time of examination. 

4. Provided, that if the Inspecting Officer on his visit shall consider the 
arrangements of any school to be palpably defective as regards accommodation, 
registry of attendance, or otherwise, he may decline to examine, forwarding, 
however, a full report of his reasons for so declining, to tho Director of Public 
Instruction and tho School Managers. 

5. The Inspecting Officer- will examine all tho pupils submitted to him, 
according to the standard for which they may be respectively presented (see Schedule 
A), and will furnish the Managers with a certificate of the number of pupils passed 
by him under each standard, and of the number entitled to capitation. 

6 . The number of piynls presented for examination must in no ease exceed 
tho average number who have been in attendance during the previous twelve 
months, and no pupil will be examined who has not attended tho sehpol for at 
least the one month immediately preceding the examination. 

7. ft is to be understood that no pupil, except in European and Eurasian 
schools, shall bo allowed to pass twice under the same standard, or to.be examined 
for a certificate more than once during thq official year. 

8 . No pupil will be examined, or have bis attendance counted in calculating 
the averago attendance, who is bfelow six or abovo twenty-two years of ago. 

9. After each examination, tho Managers should forward to tho Ednca. 
tional Inspector an abstract for tho amount to which they may be entitled under 
Standards I to Y of Schedule B, accompanied by the certificate mentioned in 
Rule 5. 
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10. Grants for matriculation will only be awarded to a school in the case 
of boys who have attended that school for two full years preceding. Applications 
on this account should be forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction by the 
Managers immediately after the Matriculation Examination, accompanied in each 
caso by a copy of the University Registrar’s certificate, and an authenticated 
statement of the boys’ attendance at tho school. 

11. Schools whicli at present receive aid from the State cannot, unless they 
elect to renounce such aid, present pupils for examination under theso Rules. 
But this proviso is not in any way meant to affect tho allowances made by the 
State to soldiers’ orphans. 

12. Aid may also be granted under tho above Pules to such private 
schools as are considered by the Educational Department to be under proper 
management. 


13. All schools receiving aid from the State under the above Rules will 
be required to furnish all returns called for by the Government of India. 

14. It is to be clearly understood that grants cannot bo claimed under 
the above Rules irrespective of the circumstances of the caso and the limits of 
tlie sum at the disposal of Government. Should a grant be in any case refused, 
tho reasons for refusal will be communicated to the applicants, and will also be 
published in the Administration Report of the Educational Department. 

("Signed) A. GRANT, 

Director of Public Instruction , Bombay. 


SCHEDULE A. 
Standards of Examination. 


For European and Eurasian Schools. 

T. Standard— 

1st nead.—Multiplication Tables and 
Simple Addition. 

2nd Head.—Reading Easy Child’s Book 
and writing Words of one Syllable. 

II. Standard— 

1 st Head,—Arithmetic, first four Rules. 
2nd fleud.—Reading Easy Narrative. 
3rd Head.—Writing large baud. 

III. Standard— 

1st Head.—Arithmetic to Rule of Three 
inclusive. 

2nd Head—Writing fair small hand. 

3rd Head— 

(o) Repetition of 100 lines of easy 
Poetry. 

(J) Reading as of a Newspaper. 

4th Head.—Writing to dictation from 
the same. 


IV. Standard— 

1st Head.—Mathematics— 

(a) Arithmetic to Vulgar and Deci¬ 

mal Fractions. 

(b) Euclid to the 10th Proposition, 

l|t Book. 

(c) Algebra up to Multiplication and 

‘Subtraction. 

2nd Head.—English— 

(a) Reading and explanation of easy 
English Classics. 

(J) Recitation of classical Poetry 
(300 linos). 

(c) Dictation, including Hand-writ¬ 

ing. 

(d) Grammar, Rules of Syntax. 

3rd Eead.—Second language, i. e., either 
Latin, Sanscrit, or any Verna¬ 
cular Language. , 

Written translation into English of 
easy sentences. 
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V. Standard— 

1 st Head.—'Mathematics— 

(a) Arithmetic complet e with Mensu¬ 

ration. 

(b) Euclid, 1 st Book with Simple 

Deductions. 

(c) Algebra to Simple Equations. 

2nd Head.—English— 

(а) Paraphrase of English Poetry. 

(б) Grammar and Analysis of Sen¬ 

tences. 

(c) Composition on a given subject. 
3rd Head.—Second language, i. e., 
either Latin, Sanscrit, or any 
Vernacular language. 

Written translation into English 
from any ordinary School Book, 
and vice versa. 

VI. Standard. —Matriculation in the Uni¬ 

versity of Bombay. 

N. B.—Under each of the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th Standards, pupils may bo allowed to 
pass twice, but not more than twice. 

For Anglo - Vernacular Schools. 

I. Standard— 

1st Head.-—Arithmetic Pour Simple 

Rules. 

2nd Head.—English— 

(a) Reading of 1st and 2nd Books 

with explanation. 

(b) Spelling easy words. 

(c) Writing large band. 

3rd Head.—Vernacular— 

• * 

(a) Reading 3rd Book with explana¬ 

tion. 

(b) Writing easy words. 

II. Standard — 

1st Head.—Aritbmetic-*- 

Reduction and four Compound 
Rules. 

2nd Head—English— 

(a) Reading ami explaining 3rd Book. 

(b) Writing half-text. 

(c) Grammar, Tarts of Speech. 

(d) Written translation into English 

of easy sontences. 

3rd Head.—Vernacular— 

(a) Reading 4th Book with < 'na¬ 
tion. 


(b) Writing. 

(c) Grammar, Declensions, and Conju¬ 

gations. 

III. Standard- 

1st Head—Arithmetic— 

To Simple Proportion and Interost 
inclusive. 

2nd Head.—English— 

(a) Reading 4th Book with viv& voce 

explanation, in English or 
Vernacular. 

( b ) Parsing easy sentence s. 

(c) . Writing fair small hand. 

3rd Head.—Vernacular— 

(a) Reading Senior School Books with 
explanation. 

(&) Writing easy sentences to dicta¬ 
tion. 

(c) Easy Parsing. 

(d) Written translation into English 

from any ordinary School Book. 

IV. Standard— 

1st Head.—Mathematics— 

(a) Arithmetic up to Compound Pro¬ 

portion, and Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions. 

( b ) Euclid. To the end of tho 10th 

Proposition, 1st Book. 

(c) Algebra. Multiplication and Sub¬ 

traction 

2nd Head.—English— 

(a) Reading Senior School Books with 
explanation. 

(£) Dictation, including handwriting. 

(c) Grammar, Common Rules of Syn* 
tax. # 

3rd Head.—Vernacular— * 

(a) Translation from English into Ver¬ 

nacular, or vice versa , of ‘any 
Senior School Book. 

(b) Writing to dictation from tho same. 

(c) Grammar of sentences. 

V. Standard— 

1st Head.—Mathematics— 

(a) Arithmetic complete. 

(b) Euclid, 1st Bosk, with Simple 

Deductions. 

(cj Algebra to Simple Equations 
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2nd Head.—English— 

(a) Reading, and explanation of the 

simpler English Classics. 

(6) Paraphrase. 

(e) Grammar and Analysis of Sen¬ 
tences. 

3rd Head.—Vernacular— 

(o) Translation from English into 
Vernacular, or vice versd. 

(b) Paraphrase of Vernacular Poetry 

taken from ordinary School 
Books. 

(c) Vernacular Grammar and Idioms. 
VI. Standard. —Matriculation— 

N. B.—The Examination under the 
IV and V Standards will be conducted 
in English. 

For Vernacular Schools. 

I. Standard— 

1st Head.—Arithmetic, Addition and 
Multiplication Tables. 

2nd Head.—Writing Syllables. 

3rd Head.—Reading 1st and 2nd Books. 

II. Standard— 

1st Head.—Arithmetic. Four Simple 
Rules. 

2 nd Head— 

(а) Writing simplo words. 

(б) Reading and explanation of 3rd 

Book. 


III. Standard— 

1st Head.—Arithmetic up to Rulo of 
Three. 

2nd Head.—Writing to dictation from a 
Senior School Book. 

3rd Head.—Reading and explanation o i 
4th Book. 

IV. Standard— 

1st Head.—Arithmetic complete. 

2nd Head.—Vernacular. Writing from 
dictation. 

3rd Head— 

(a) Reading current Vernacular Lite' 

rature, including Newspapers. 

(b) Paraphrasing Vernacular Poetrj 

taken from ordinary Schoo 
Books. 

4th Head— 

(a) Vernacular Grammar. 

N. B.—Portuguese schools will be entitle 
to the same grants as Vernacular and Anglo 
Vernacular Schools. As regards these, th 
word “ Portuguese” and “ Anglo-Poituguese 
may bo read throughout the Rules an 
Schedules for Vernacular and Anglo-Vernu 
cular. 

(Signed) A. GRANT, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bomba■ 


SCHEDULE B. 

Grants to Pcplis Passed under tjte several standards. 
For European and Eurasian Schools. 




1st Head. 

2nd Head. 

3rd Head. 

4th Head. 

Total. 

I. Standard 

Mt 

5 

5 

0. 

0 

Rs. 10 

II. Standard 

•M 

5 

5 

5 

0 

„ 15 

III. Standard 

• • 

10 

5 

5 

5 

„ 25 

IV. Standard 

■ a 

20 

15 

15 

0 

„ co 

V. Standard 
VI. Standard 

a a 

• •• 

30 

30 

30 

0 

„ 90 

„ 150 


In addition to the above, in the case of girls, Rs. 5 under the 2nd Standard, and Rs. 
under the 3rd Standard, may bo awarded for good plain needlework. 

, For Anjlo- Vernacular Schools. 


I. 

Standard 

Ml 

1st Head. 

2 

2nd Head. 

2 

3rd Head. 

2- 

Total. 

Rs. 6 

II. 

Standard 

• a 

3 

3 

3 

„ 9 

m.. 

Standard 

• • 

4 

4 

4 

„ 12 

IV. 

Standard 

Ml 

7 

7 - 

7 

„ 21 

V. 

Standard 


10 

10 

10 

„ 30 

VI. 

Standard 

• a • 




„ 100 


With capitation allowance of Ea. 2 on the average attendance of pupils during the y 
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For Vernacular Schools. 


I. Standard 
IT. Standard 

III. Standard 

IV. Standard 


1st Head. 2nd Head. 3rd Head. 4th Head. 


1 

1 

1 

1 


0 

1 

1 

1 


0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

1 


Total 


Rs. 

)) 

n 


1 

2 

3 

4 


With capitation allowance of As. 8 on the average attendance of pupils during the 
year. 


N. B.—No capitation allowance will he granted to private schools admitted to aid 
under Hide 12. Nor will any .school be entitled to capitation allowance as an Anglo- 
Vernacular School, which docs not educate pupils up to the 3rd Anglo-Vernacular 
Standard. 


(Signed) A. GRANT, 

Director of Fublic Instruction, Bombay. 


SCHEDULE C. 

Form I. 

For Schools under recognised management. 


1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

Locality. 

])i pi option of 
School. 

Persons respon¬ 
sible for its 
Management, 

Auraire annual 
expenditure «u 
Secular Eduiution. 

Pioliablo number of Pupils 
tb.it v. ill lie pie's liteil lor i x. 
.tuinmliun undtr mi h Stand, 
uniat fho Jnspeilion or Mn. 
tin illation Mxuiiuniitnin <lu. 
ring the j(in lor uhak a 
Kiant is reijueutul. 

• 


» 


j 

•» i 


1 



1 


G 


lUwAnsi. 
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Fobm II. 

For Private Schools. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Locality. 

Description 
of School 

Date of Es¬ 
tablishment. 

i 

Names, sges, 
and places of 
education of 
the Master and 
Assistant Mas¬ 
ters. 

Total amount 
of Fees an¬ 
nually re¬ 
ceived for 
Instruction. 

Probable number of 
Pupils that will be 
presented for ex¬ 
amination under 
each Standard at 
the Inspection or 
Matriculation Ex¬ 
amination during 
the yoar for which 
a grant is re¬ 
quested 

Names, places 
of abode, &c , 
of parties to 
whom refer¬ 
ence may bo 
made. 

Rkmabb 










(Signed) A. GRANT, 

Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 


APPENDIX C. 

No. 1375, dated 29th September, 18G6. 

Memorandum by Sib A. Grant, Bart,., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 

Tn order to give tlic greatest possible explicitness to the provisional Revised 
Buies for Grants-m-Aid at present in force, the following Notes on Schedules 
A and 11 are published for the information and guidance of School Managers 
and of Inspecting Officers. 


A,— NOTES ON STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION IN SCHEDULE A OF THE 

GRANT-IN-AID REVISED RULES. 

European Schools. 

1st Standard. 

4 

1st Head —Simple Addition to be done on slates. 

2nd Head.—Writing words of one syllable. This is to bo merely a test of penman¬ 
ship, as shown in the formation of letters. Copy-Books previously 
done to be submitted. In ease of doubt, but not otherwise, the In¬ 
spector will make the child write in his presence, either in a copy-book 
„ or on a slate. 

Easy child’s book to be a book of one syllable, brought by the Inspector. 

Only reading, and not explanation, to be required. 


r 2nd Standard. 

1st Head.—First four Simple Rules are meant. . 

2nd Head. —Reading easy narrative, i. e , a story book (such as Edgeworth’s Easy 
Lessons), to be brought by tlic Inspector. A general understanding of 
the narrative to be implied. 
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3rd Head.—Copy books to be submitted ; in case of doubt, writing in presence of the 
Inspector to be called for. 


3rd Standard. 

1st Head.—This is meant to include Four Compound Rules, Reduction, and Simple 
Rule of Three, involving whole numbers; 

2nd Head.—Copy-books to be submitted. 

3rd Head.— (a) No remark required. 

(6) Narrative or news portion of a newspaper (to be brought by the 
Inspector) is here implied, with general understanding of the 
meaning. 

4th Head.—Writing to dictation 10 lines. 


4th Standard. 

1st Head — (a.) Implies the same amount of Arithmetic as in Standard III, with the 
addition of Greatest Common Measure, Least Common Multiple, 
Practice, Proportion complete, and Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

(it) No remark. 

(c) Implies Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication, both*of Integers 
and Fractions in Algebra. 

2nd Head.—(«) Under this sub-division will be accepted any of tho following or 
analogous works, at the discretion of School Managers: Gold¬ 
smith's, Johnson’s, or Macaulay’s Prose or Poetry ; Defoe’s Works, 
Pope’s Homer, Southey’s Lite of Nelson, Cowper’s Poetry. Any 
portion of the book selected to be read at the choice of the Inspector. 
Fairly accurate understanding of the passage read to be required. 

( b ) Classical Poetry, i. e., as mentioned in the hist sub-division. 

(r.) Dictation. Ten lines of some easy English classic as above specified. 
The writing to be clear and current. 

(</) Practical knowledge of the Rules of Syntax to bo required, as shown 
by parsing any poition of the lines of poetry brought up for 
recitation. 

3rd Head.—Translation to be made of six sentences not before scon by the candidate. 

In tlio case of ba(in and Sanskrit the sentences to be such as those in 
an ordinary Delectus. In the case of a Vernacular language, the 
sentences to be such as in fill Departmental Marathi Book, or 5tb 
Gujaratlii Book, of the Government Departmental Seiies, or as in the 
easy portions of the Bagh-o-Buhar. 


3tli Statu lard. 

1st Ilcad._ (a) Implies'tlio same amount as in Standard IV? with«J^o addition of 

lnleie^t. Discount, Stocks, Profit and Loss, Insurance, &o., Square 
and Cube Root, and Arithmetical Mensuration of Areas and Solids. 

(/;) No remark. . , 

(e) Implies the same amount of Algebra as in Standard IV, with Division, 
Greatest Common Measure, Least Common Multiple, Involution 
ijed Evolution, Square Root, and Simple Equation of all kinds. 

, 2nd Iliad._ (a) Ten-linos to be selected for paraphrase out of a portion of not lpss * 

than 1,000 lines brought up by the candidate. 

(b) No remark. 

(r) Implies short essays,.or letter-writing on simple subjects. Good sense 
and taste in the matter of the composition, n,s well^as correctness in 
expression and writing to be taken into consideration. 

3rd Hi ad.—Two passages to be translated, of about 15 lines each—one passage to be* 
of prose, and one of poetry. In Sanskrit, books like the Ilitopadesh and 
tho Sfianskar Ilatnaval will be accepted, at the discretion of School 
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Managers. In Latin, books like Eutropiue, Cornelius Ncpos, and tli 
easier books of Ovid. In Vernacular languages, books like the 6th Maratl 
and 7th Gujarati Book of the Departmental Series. 

The piece for translation from English to consist of 15 lines of th 
simplest style of narrative. 

A NOLO- V ERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 

1st Standard. 


1 st Head.—No remark. 

2 nd Head.—No remark. 

3rd Head.—(a) No remark. 

(i h ) Authenticated copy-books to be submitted ; in case of doubt, writing 
iu the presence of the Inspector to bo called for. 

4th Head.— (a) In reading Gujarati, the 4th Book should bo understood. 

{b) Implies copy book writing—in Marathi, of Balbodh and Moni ; in 
Gujarati, of Balbodh and Gujarati. 

2 ml Standard. 


1st Head.—No remark. 


2nd Head.—(os) 

W 

( r ) 

(d) 

3rd Head.— (a) 
(.<>) 

(0 


Implies Book III, Part I, of Departmental Scries, or any 
analogous Book. 

Implies copy-books. 

Implies distinguishing parts of speech in the piece read. 

Implies six sentences (of about six words each) in which no difference 
of idiom is involved. 

Implies 5th Gujarati Book. 

Good Balbodh and Modi, or Gujarati writing (on sheets of paper 
or slates), to be submitted. 1 

To be tested in connection with the reading, involves knowledge of 
parts of speeeh, as well as declension and conjugation. 


3rd Standard. 


1st Head.—Implies the same amount of Arithmetic as in Standard II, with the addi¬ 
tion of Simple Proportion and Simple Interest. 

2 nd Head.—(a) Implies Book II, Part II, of Departmental Series, 4th Book of 
Irish Series, or any analogous book. 

{b) Implies parsing, with reference to Accidence only, of easy sentences 
selected from tho book read. 


(c) Euled copy-books to be submitted. ' 

3rd Head.—(</) Implies 5th and Gth Marathi, or Gth and 7th Gujarati Books of 
Departmental Series, or any analogous books. 

(b) Implies Writing 10 lines. Sentences to be such as those in the 3rd 
or 4th Marathi (4th or 5th Gujarati) Books. 


(c) To be tested in connection with the reading. 

(d) Implies a translation of about 15 lines from any prose part in the 

3rd or (4th Marathi, 4th or 5th Gujarati) Books. 


4 th Standard. 

1st Head.—(a) Implies the same amount of Arithmetic as in Standard III, with 
w the addition of Compound Proportion, Greatest Common Measure, 

boast Common Multiple, Practice, and Vulgar and Decimal Trac¬ 
tions. 

■» 

(6) No remark. 
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(«) 

2nd Head.— (a) 
0 ) 

3rd Head.— (a) 
(*) 


1st Head.—(a) 


(b) 

(0 

2nd Head.— (a) 

W 

('-■) 

3rd Head,—( a) 


W 

(c) 


Implies Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication, both of Integers 
and Fractions, in Algebra. 

Implies Book III, Part II, of Departmental Series, or analogous 
books. 

Implies writing 10 lines, to be selected from the same book, in good 
current hand. 

To be tested in conjunction with reading. 

Implies a translation of 15 lines from the two highest school-books, 
in some Vernacular or English Series ; the translation to be from 
or into English at the option of the Inspector. 

Implies writing a passage of 10 linos from 5th and Gth Marathi, or 
6th or 7th Gujarati Books. 

5th Standard. 

Implies the same amount of Arithmetic as in Standard IV, with 
the addition of Compound Interest, Profit and Loss, Stocks, Insu¬ 
rance, &c., Square and Cube Root, Mensuration of Areas and 
Solids. 

No remark. 

Implies the same amount of Algebra as in Standard V, for Europeau 
Schools. 

Implies the same as Standard IV, 2nd Head, for European Schools. 

As in Standard V, 2nd Head ( a ) for European Schools. 

No remark. 

Implies 15 linos from some such book as “ Life of Socrates,” or 
“ Arabian Nights” (in Marathi), or “ Life of Columbus” (in 
Gujarathi), to be selected by the Inspector, and some easy Eng¬ 
lish prose classic, at the option of tho Inspector. 

Implies paraphraso of from 10 to 15 lines, according to the length 
of tho metre. 

Implies correction of wrong sentences and thorough Grammatical 
Analysis. 


Vernacui.au Schools. 
l.s t Standard. 

1st Head.—Native Tables (complete) are implied. 

2nd Head.—Writing^ to dictation on slates. 

3rd Ileud.—No remark. 

2nd Standard. 

1st Head.—No remark.* 

2nd Head.-(a)| No * rclfiark . 

3rd Standard. 

1st ^lead.—Implies the same amount as in Standard IT (above), with the addition 
of Four Compound Rules, Reduction, and Simple Proportion. 

2nd Head.—Implies J.0 lines from 4th Book Marathi (or 5th Gujarati Series). 

3rd Head.—Implies reading and explanation of the same. 

4 th Standard. 

1st Head.—No remark. , 

• 2nd Head.— Implies 10 lines from the two highest books of Vernacular Series or any 
Vernacular newspaper. 

3rd Head.—(a) Impjies explanation of the matter read. 
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(5) Implies paraphrase of poetical pieces in 4th Marathi or 5th Gujarati 
Book, 5 or 6 lines to be paraphrased. 

4th Head.—-To be tested in connection with Heading, knowledge of Dadoba’s larger 
Grammar, or some analogous book implied. 


B.-GENERAL RULES FOR PASSING UNDER STANDARDS IN SCHEDULE A. 

1st.—-No child to be examined under the Heads of more than one Standard. 

2nd.—To pass under any Head, a child must obtain one-third of the aggregate marks 
given for that Head, and one-fourth of the marks assigned to each Sub-divi¬ 
sion of that Head. 

3rd.—'The following is tho maximum of marks to each Head and Sub-division 




European Schools. 






lsf Standard. 




1st Head 

M » 

... 100 

| 2nd Head 



100 



2nd Standard. 




1st Head 


... 100 

3rd Head 


... 

100 

2nd Head 

» • • 

... 100 | 






3 rd Standard. 




1st Head 


... 100 

3rd Head— (b) 



75 

2nd Head 


... 100 

4th Head 

• • • 

M. 

100 

3rd Head— [a) 

... 

... 25 







4 th Standard. 




1st Head—(«) 

• « • 

... 50 

2nd Head— (b) 
ic) 

• • • 


15 

iP) 

• • • 

... 25 

... 

... 

25 

(o) 

• • • 

... 25 

id) 

• • 

... 

25 

2nd Head—(a) 

... 

... 35 

3rd Head 

• • • 

... 

100 



5 th Standard. 




1st Head— (a) 

• II 

... 40 

2nd Head— {b) 

• • • 

... 

35 

ib) 

• • • 

... 30 

• (c) 

• M 


80 

(c) 

■ M 

... 30 

3rd Hoad 


... 

100 

2nd Head—(a) 

• • • 

... 35 

• *■ 


A 




Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 





*• 

1st Standard. 

. ' « 




1st Head 

• •• 

... 100 

2nd Head—(e) 


... 

25 

2nd Head— (a) 

• •• 

... 50 

3rd Head—(a) 


... 

GO 

ib) 

... 

. ... 25 

ib) 

• • • 

• • • 

40 



2nd Standard. 




1st Head 

... 

... 100 

2nd Head— (d) 

• • * 

• •s 

30 

2nd flead-'(tt) 

• •• 

... 40 

3rd Head—(a) 

... 

... 

50 

ib) 

... 

... 15 

ib) ' 

... 

... 

20' 

(«) 

... 

... 15 

( c ) 

• • • 

... 

30 



3 rd Standard. 




1st Head 

2nd Head—(a) 

... 

... 100 
... 50 

3rd Head— (a) 

ib) 

• • • 

• •• 

... 

40 

15 

ib) 

... 

... 80 

(«) 

... 

... 

15 

W 

... 

... 20 

id) 

... 

• • • 

30 
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4/A Standard. 



1st Head— (a) 


... 50 

2nd Head — (c) 

• •• 

••• 30 

(b) 


... 25 

3rd Head — (n) 


... 50 

(c) 

Ml 

... 25 

(*) 

• •• 

... 25 

2nd Head — (a) 


... 40 

(«) 

• •• 

... 25 

(b) 

... 

... 30 






5 tli Standard. 



1st Head — (a) 


... 40 

2nd Head — (e) 

•«. 

... 30 

(b) 

... 

... 30 

3rd Head — (a) 

... 

... 30 

( e) 

... 

... 80 

(b) 


... 40 

2nd Hoad — (a) 

• •• 

... 85 

(*) 

III 

... 80 

(*) 

... 

... 35 






Vebnacdlab Schools. 





1st Standard. 



1st Head 

... 

... 100 

3rd Head 

... 

... 100 

2nd Head 

... 

... 100 






2nd Standard. 



1st Head 


... 100. 

2ud Head — (6)... 


... 75 

2nd Head — (a) 

... 

... 25 






3rd Standard. 



1st Head 

... 

... 100 

3rd Head ... 

• •• 

... 100 

2nd Head 

... 

... 100 






4/A Standard. 



1st Head 

Ill 

... 100 

3rd Head—(A) 

«•* 

... 50 

2nd Head 

... 

... 100 

4th Head 

... 

... 100 

3rd Head —( a) 

• M 

... 50 





Note on Schedule B.—By tbe terra “ average attendance” is to be understood the average 
daily attendance of pupils. It is recommended that Forms of Registry, such as those 
used in the Central Division, bo adopted. Copies of these Forms may be obtained on 
application to the Educational Inspector, Central Division. 


(Signed) A. GRANT, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 
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APPENDIX E. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

The following Notification is published in continuation and correction of 
that issued in the Government Gazette of the 23rd May 1867:— 

Provisional Revised Rules for Grants-in-Aid in the Bombay Presidency. 

The following additions to, and modifications of, Schedules A and B of the Provisional 
Revised Rules for Grants-in-Aid, published in the Government Gazette of the 1st March 
18fi6, havo been approved by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, and will 
henceforth be acted ou; all other parti of the Rules in question remaining for tho present 
unaltered. 


SCHEDULE A. 


Standards of 

For European and Eurasian Schools. 

In Standard III, add 5th Head- 
la) Outlines of History of India. 

(b) Geography of Asia. 

In Standard IV, add 4th Head— 

(a) Outlines of History of England. 

(b) Geography of Europe. 

In Standard V, add 4tli Head — 

(а) Outlines of Universal History. 

(б) General Map-drawing. 

(c) Physical Geography. 

For Anglo- Vernacular Schools. 

In Standard II, add 4th Head— 

(a) Local History (i. c., History of the 
Province, &c.) 

{b) Geography of India. 

In Standard III, add 4th Head— 

(a) Outlines of History of India. 

(b) Geography oi Asia. 


Examination. 

In Standard IY, add 4th Head— 

(a) Outlines of History of England. 

(b) Geography of Europe. 

In Standard Y, add 4th Head— 

(a) Outlines of Universal History. 

(b) General Map-drawing. 

(c) Physical Geography. 

For Vernacular Schools. 

In Standard II, add 3rd Head- 

Definitions of Geography, and Elemen¬ 
tary Geography of the Presidency. 

In Standard III, add 4th Head- 

la) Local History, i. e., History of the 
Province, &c. 

(b) General Elementary Geography. 

In Standard IV to 3rd Head, add _ 

(c) Vernacular Grammar. 

And for 4th Head substitute— 

(a) History of India. 

(b) Map-drawing of India. 


SCHEDULE B. 

Grants to Pupils passed under the several standards. 
For European and Eurasian Schools. 



1st Head. 

t 

2nd Head. | 

3rd Hoad 

4 th Hoad, 

6th Head. 

Total. 

Standard III ... ... 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 

25 0.0 

, Ditto IV 

15 0 0 

15 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0, 

.. .. 

50 0 0 

Ditto V 

25 0 0 

• 

25 0 0 

20 0 0 

20 0 d 


90 0 0 
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For Anglo - Vernacular Schools. 



1st Head 

2nd Bead. 

3id Head. 

_ 

41 h Head. 

Total. 

Standard II 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 -0 

2 0 0 

9 0 0 

Ditto III 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

12 0 0 

Ditto IV 

6 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

21 0 0 

Ditto V . 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

7 0 0 

7 0 0 

30 0 0 


For Vernacular Schools. 



1st Head. 

2nd Head. 

Bid Head. 

4(h Head. 

Standard II 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 

c 

00 

o 

. 

Ditto III 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 


N. B.—The above prescribed additions to Standards IV and V, for European and 
Eurasian schools, will bo applicable to examinations for special allowances, prescribed in 
Government JSlotilication of 27th February 1807. 

By order, &c. 


The 5/A June 1807. 


(Signed) C. GONNE, 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 


Dated 3rd September, 1867. 

RESOLUTION—By the Honorable Board. 

This report shews that in the first year of the operation of the Re¬ 
vised Grant-in-aid Bides, 31 schools, 31 of which had not previously received 
assistance from the State, have' obtained a grant. The full extent to which the 
Government was liable on the examination ofthe.se schools was Rupees 43,581. 
The actual grants amounted to Rupees 23,889, and it is satisfactory to know 
that not a single complaint against’the results of the examinations has been 
received from the School*Managers. 

Seventeen additional* applications for grants have been received in the 
second year. It will he a matter for future report how far the system lies 
operated to increase the scope of existing institutions and to call new" 4 one& into 
existence. It will also he interesting if in future the Director w'ill divide tho^. 
schools receiving grants into — 

I. Mission Schools. 

II. ^ Schools for the Secular and Religious Education of Christians. 

III. Schools for purely Secular Education. 

The information may he given in q, Table framed nearly accQrding to that in 
paragraph 5 of tire present Report. t - 

• A copy of this Report should be sent to the Government of India, with 
reference to Mr. Secretary Baylcy’s letter No. 1017 of the 21st December last, 
and to the Secretary of State. 
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No. 5071, dated 2nd October, 1867. 

From—A. P. Howell, Esq., Under Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dei>t., 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of the Report upon the first 
year’s working of the Grant-in-aid Rules now in force in the Presidency 
of Bombay, with the Resolution of the Government of Bombay thereon, 
submitted in your letter No. 58, dated the 9th ultimo. 

2 . The results of the first year’s operations are, I am to say, not unsatisfac¬ 
tory, but no confident judgment can be formed of the economy and efficiency 
of the system until Government has longer experience of its working. Sir 
Alexander Grant’s opinion of the system is valuable, and the Governor 
General in Council accepts it as correct, so far as regards the prospects of the 
class of schools it is intended to benefit. 

3. The Governor General in Council would wish to bo informed whether 
by “ Private Schools” (para. 10) is meant schools which are supported mainly 
by private subscriptions or endowments and are under private, as distinguished 
from Government, management. If so, the grant to them of Government aid 
is quite regular. But it is presumed that the Government of Bombay would 
not consider as eligible for Grants-in-aid schools which are sources of profit to 
individuals, and in fact merely private speculations which yield a profit to t heir 
proprietors over and above a reasonable salary, inasmuch as the principle of the 
Grant-in-aid system is that Government expenditure is only incurred when 
the local income is inadequate to meet the absolutely necessary outlay. 


No. 76, dated 8tli November, 1867. 

From—G. Gonne, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
To—The Under Secretary to the Got eminent of India, Home Dept. 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt, of your letter No. 5071, 
dated the 2nd ultimo, communicating the views of the Government of Tndia on 
the subject of the Grant-in-aid Rules now in three in the Presidency of Bombay, 
and also enquiring whether by “Private Schools” is meant schools which are 
supported mainly by private subscriptions or endowments and are under private, 
as distinguished from Government, management. 


2. With reference to this enquiry, I am to transmit, for submission to Ilis 
Excellency the Governor General in Council, the accompanying copy of a letter 
No. 2147, dated the 26th ultimo, from the Director of Public Instruction, and 
to express, the concurrence of this Government in the views of Sir A. Grant. 


No. 2147, dated 2Cth October, 1867. 

From— Sib A. Grant, Bart., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay^ 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

• 

I have the honor to acknowledge the Resolution of Government, 
utter or Under Secretory to ^ °- 622, dated 21st instant, forwarding the senti- 
^ttej^ndtLioho^ihfiV N ° 5o71, ni01, t ,s im( l instructions of the Government of India in 
01 .' regard to the first year’s working of the Grant-in- 

aid Rules now in force in the Bornbav Presidency. 
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2. In reply to para. 3 ol' the letter forwarded, I beg to state for the 
information of the Governor General in Council that the term “ Private 
Schools” in para. 10 of my Report on the working of the Grant-in-aid Rules 
is meant simply to designate schools under private as distinguished from 
Government management. 

3. In Article 12 of the provisional Grant-in-aid Rules the term is 
Art. i 2 .—Aid may also be grant- used in a different sense to indicate schools managed 

od under the above Rules to Ruch private individuals as distinguished from schools 
by the Educational Dopaitmcnt to under recognized management, i. <?., under the 
bo under proper management. management of Missionary Societies or similar bodies. 

4. Schools kept and managed by individuals are treated under the rules 
differently from schools under “recognized management.” A different form 
of application for aid is prescribed for them. (See Schedule C of the Rules.) 
A closer scrutiny of their exact character and position is required before any 
application with regard to them can be entertained. This department is fully 
alive to the principle that schools which are merely private speculations for 
the profit of individuals, aro not eligible for grants from Government. 

5. The only instance in which a grant has as yet been made to a school 
kept and managed by a private individual has been that of the Poona Seminary, 
kept by the late Reverend Mr. Cassidy, a hard-working Baptist Clergyman, 
who was making a bare subsistence out of a school for European and Eurasian 
boys of the lower or middle classes. This school supplied a great want at 
Poona, and the loss of Mr. Cassidy, who is now deceased, will be much felt 
by the community. A grant to such a school under the system of payments- 
for-vcsults has— first, the effect of raising by its stimulus the whole character of 
the instruction in the school; and secondh/, it may enable the Manager of the 
school to employ additional teachers, and thus to benefit the pupils avIio 
are supposed to belong to a class not able to afford large schooling fees. 

(5. Another kind of private school would he, in my opinion, advantage¬ 
ously brought under the Grant-in-aid system ; I mean the indigenous schools 
throughout the country. Paynients-for-results to such schools would he the 
most ellieaeious way ol‘ inducing a wide-spread adoption of those standards 
of instruction which experience shows to he the best for the people of Ibis 
country. The payments to indigenous'schools under vernacular standards 
would bp in themselves small. • They could not amount to any considerable sum 
in the aggregate without having produced in the meantime a large diffusion 
of primary instruction and of habits of discipline and order. ' 

7. Before, however, admitting any school kept by & prU^te individual 
to the privilege of being examined for a grant, I should require —' 


1.^.—To he fully satisfied about the character, antecedents, an<J objects of 
the School Manager. 

2k*/.- -That his pupils wore not of a class fully able to remunerate his exer¬ 
tions hv school-fees. 

. 

3 rd .—That ho could show trustworthy registers of the attendance of his 
pupils for some time past, so as to prevent his obtaining payments for scholars 
who had imbibed their knowledge elsewhere. 

. With these provisos I. think that the system of payment*-for-results may 
he with advantage extended to private schools. 

• _ 

Reported to tile Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State for In lia. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS IN COLLEGES IN THE PUNJAB. 

No. 255, dated 3rd May, 18G5. 

From — T. II. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to the Gcrernmcnt of the Punjab, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept. 

I am directed to submit, for the favorable consideration of the Supreme 
Government, copy of a letter No. 151, dated 20th ultimo, from the Director 
of Public Instruction, applying for an increase to the Scholarship allowance 
of the Lahore and Delhi Colleges; and to state that the llon’blc the 
Lieutenant Governor supports this application. 

2. The usual Tabular Statement is forwarded. 


No. 151, dated 20th April, 18G5. 

From—The Director of Public Inst ruction, Punjab, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 

By orders of tin' Supreme Government in the Home Department, under 
date the 15th April ISGt, sanctioning establishments lor l!ie Lahore and Delhi 
Colleges, Rupees 200 per mensem in all, /. c., It upees 100 for each College, 
were passed on account of Scholarships. This alien a nee enabled me to retain 
at College nearly all the students a\ lio matriculated in December 1H63, but 
it will not, of course, snfUee to pay for 1 he Scholarships of the fresh batch of 
students, who have since matriculated in December lbGl, and are now also 
pursuing their College course. 

2. I have, therefore, entered in the Imperial Educational Budget for 
18G5-GG, Rupees 100 in all, i. c. Rupees 200 for each College on account of 
Scholarships ; but as the amount is included among fixed 1 charges, I understand 
from the Civil Pay Master that the express sanction of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment to the increase of expenditure under this head will be needed before he 
can pass the additioual sums. 

AT 

3. I now beg that the Government of India may be solicited to sanction 
the proposed increase to Col leg*' Scholarships of Rupees 200 per mensem, for 
the year TSCo-GG, and that a similar increase may be allowed in each of the two 
vears succeeding that, so that there may be a provision of Rupees 100 per 
mensem in each College for each of the four classes, which must be eventually 

. formed, if these institutions are to fulfil their object of preparing students for 
‘ the degree of B. A. The number of classes will not exceed four (unless it he 
found possible hereafter to retain students for the further Honor Examinations 
required of candidates for the M. A. degree, on which it is needless to speculate 
at present), as only one class is formed each year ofit of the students who matri¬ 
culate annulllj, and students who, at the end of these 2nd and 4-th years in 
.College, are unable to pass their First Arts and B. A. Examinations cannot be 
advanced higher, while those who pass the latter examination will have com¬ 
pleted their ordinary College Course, and will start on their future career in 
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life. Thus, when the Colleges are in full working order, with four classes in each, 
the whole cost of Scholarships will bo Rupees 800 per mensem, or Rupees 400 
for each College. 

4. The Scholarships at present given, or promised in the Colleges, range 
from Rupees 12 to 15 for those students who matriculated in December 1864, 
and are now in the 1st year’s College Class, and from 16 to 24 Rupees for those 
who matriculated in December 1863, and are now in the 2nd year’s College 
Class. There are 15 students of the latter, and 16 of the former class, attending 
the two Colleges. I should mention that Scholarship holders have, like all 
other College students, to pay the prescribed monthly tuition fee of Rupees 2 
each. 

5. I annex the usual Tabular Statement of increase of expenditure for 
submission to the Supreme Government in case it is needed. 


Tabular Statement of the Increase of Charges proposed for the Lahore and Delhi Colleges. 
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No. 854, dated 31st May, 1805. 

From —A. M. Monteath, Esq., Under Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept., 
To—The Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 

' I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter JSTo. 255, dated 
the 3rd instant, submitting an application for additional allowance for Scholar¬ 
ships in the Lahore and Delhi Colleges, and in reply to communicate the 
following observations. 

2. The information furnished is not so full and explicit as could be 
wished in regard to the number and amounts of the Scholarships proposed to 
bo given, or as to the circumstances under which so large an outlay is deemed 
necessary. These are points, however, which obviously require the fullest 
explanation, for the proposition, as it stands, to expend Rupees 400 per 
mensem in Scholarships among students numbering at present altogether only 
31, seems to involve so wide a departure from the rules and limits which 
ordinarily govern the distribution of such rewards, that a doubt occurs whether 
the real scope of Captain Fuller's proposal may be correctly apprehended. 


The proposed sum of Rupees 400 per mensem would apparently suffice 
o every one of the students now in the two Colleges a monthly stinend 


3. 

to give to every one of the students now in the two Colleges a monthly stipend 
of about Rupees 13, being one Rupee more than the average value of the 
Bengal Junior Scholarships for exactly the same class of students (first and 
second years), and open to bo competed for at the University Entrance Exami¬ 
nation by the numerous candidates from all schools, Government and private, . 
in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. And this is not an extreme way of 
representing the case, for, even assuming the intended number of Scholarships 
2 oo —14 (,■.. tho„i„. ..r to be as per margin, the proposition must ho viewed 

as contemplaimg the distribution among 31 students 
of no less than 24 prizes, the minimum value 
(Rupees 12) being equal to the average value of the 
corresponding Scholarships in Bengal, and the 
highest value (Rupees 24) being one-third greater than 
the maximum rate (Rupees 18) in Bengal. 


tho pioposed 1st ) ear’a Scholar- 
ships. 14 

2i)0-20 (i. r , the moan vrvluo of 
tho proposed 2nd ywar's Scholar¬ 
ships o 10 

Total ... 24 


4. The object of Scholarships should he to encourage and reward special 
merit, and the Governor General in Council can hardly think that it can 
be intended by the Punjab Government to recommend so wide a departure 
from tlyit object as vouldbe- involved in a proposal to give rewards of this 
nature to all, or nearly all, tho students. 


5. Even admitting tho possible propriety of extending a more than 
ordinarily liberal encouragement of this sort during the* infancy of College 
education in the PunjaF\ the Governor General in Council woitld suppose 
that Scholarships for about one-third of the total number of students ought to 
be amply sufficient. This would give about 10 Scholarships, w hieh, at yn average 
of Rupees 12 each (the average amount of the Bengal Junior Scholarships), 
would /nake a total charge of Rupees 120 per mensem for the students of* 
both Colleges, being less by Rupees 280 than the amount proposed, and 
falling short by Rupees 80 of the amount (Rupees 200) already sanctioned. 


6 . Adverting to the remark made by the Director of Public Instruction, 
to the effect that “ Scholarship-holders have, like all other College students, 

to pay the prescribed monthly tuition-lbe of Rupees 2 
aimiunt'o'f by"a schokr- each,” it may be pointed out that Jhe same rule 

*iu(i-hoid<jr Bh.m not exceed Ra. 5 prevails in Bengal,* where the fees vary from 2 to 
per monaem. . 4 and 5 Rupees in the Mofussil Colleges, while in the 

Presidency College the fee is* 10 Rupees. 
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No. 397, dated 9th September, 1865. 

From —T. H. Thobnton, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the Punjab , 


To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept. 


With reference to your Office letter No. 854, dated 31st May last, regard¬ 
ing grant for Scholarships in the Puujab, I am directed to forward copy of a 
letter from the Director of Public Instruction, No. 259, dated 24th July 
last. 


2. The Lieutenant Governor had first objected to the introduction into 
this explanatory letter of a new element by the inclusion of students of the 
Mission College in the scheme now submitted. But as the Director has in 
reply referred to paragraph 5 of your letter No. 2054, dated 30th June last, 
as evincing a desire on the part of the Supreme Government, that “ a broad 
“scheme be brought forward for the grant of College Scholarships open to 
“ matriculated students attending any Educational Institution whatever in 
“ the Province so long as it is affiliated to the Calcutta University;” and as 
the Lieutenant Governor himself entirely concurs in the expediency of apply¬ 
ing to all classes of Colleges such privileges in this matter as may be conceded 
to one, IIis Honor has withdrawn his objection on this score. 


, 3. There will, doubtless, he differences of opinion as to the expediency 

of introducing in the present state of our population a high order of educa¬ 
tion based upon European models. But we have deliberately adopted this 
principle here as elsewhere, and His Honor has himself no doubt that, by 
special encouragement of our most advanced scholars at the present time, 
the Punjab will, ere long, as wealth, enterprise, and an appreciation of the 
value of knowledge advance, take its place with Provinces hitherto more favored 
in these respects in tho march of educational progress. While it is certain 
that much of the heavy outlay which has already been incurred on Colleges 

will be in a great measure sacri¬ 
ficed, if the additional stimulus 
now solicited be withheld at the 
present critical period, Ilia Ho¬ 
nor, therefore, submits tho Di¬ 
rector’s letter as it stands, in the 
hope that, on a review of the 
arguments urged by him, the 
outlay solicited by him of Itupees 12,000* for the current year for the support 
of 48 matric.Hlu.Lcd students in three Institutions may be granted. 


•Arrears for three months of 1801-05, viz, January 
to March 1865; tho Scholarships beiiitr granted from 
January, owing to tho Umver-ity Examinations being 
held in December, or at Rupees 092 per mensem for 
48 students for tluce months 
For the remaining nine months of 1805, at tho same 
i ate 

For the three months of 1855-80, ot Rupoea 1,234 for 85 
Students, or end ot Dud got year 1805-08 

Total 


Its. 

2,076 

8,228 

3,702 

12,006 


4. The amount required for the three first months of the calendar year 
1866 is calculated as follows 


For Matriculated Students of— 


December I860 


Deeerabi r 1864 


Decomber 1865 



Rs. 

Rs. 



R?. 

3 at Rs: 32 each = 

- 96 

4 at Rs. 18 each — 72 

4 

at Rs. 18 each 

= 72 

6 at Its. 27 „ =« 

■162 

19 at Rs. 14 „ — 266 

19 

at Rs. 14 „ 

= 266 


3 at Rs. 10 „ ~ 30 

27 

at Rs. 10 „ 

= 270 

Total.. 

258 

368 



608 


or 258 + 368 + 608 = 1,234 Rupees per mensem. 
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No. 259, dated 24th July, 18G5. 


From—The Director of Public Instruction , Punjab, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 


In reply to 


Scholarship* in Government 
lo£e« of (ho Punjab. 


your N T o. 307, dated 21st June 1805, I hare the honor to 
coi- submit tbe following remarks on the points discussed 
in No. 851, dated 31st May 18G5, from Under Secre¬ 
tary to Government of India, llomo Department, to your address, regarding 
the amount of Scholarships to be allowed in the Lahore and Delhi Colleges. 

2. My proposal undoubtedly was, and is, that, for the present, every 
At present overv Coiip^estudent Student at Colleges in the Punjab should receive an 
should have« schoiu.ainp. allowance from Government just sufficient to main¬ 

tain him there, unless he or his parents have the means themselves of providing 
for his maintenance. For this is the only way in which we can hope at first 
to keep the Colleges, both Government and private, supplied with a sufficiency 
of students, and prevent tbe time of the Principals and Professors from being 
wasted in lecturing to miserably small classes. 


3. I may also mention that I am not singular in my views, for the Ilon’ble 
So miwi i>\ nto t,i< uttnant Govor- the late Lieutenant Governor carried out the 

principle still further by directing Scholarships to be 
,s " b001 paid from the Grant-in-aid assignment of the Imperial 

Educational Budget to every student in the College Department of the Lahore* 
Mission School, equal to the average drawn by Scholarship holders in the 
Lahore Government College ; and wh cu I proposed calculating that average, not 
on the number of Scholarship holders, but on the whole number of students 
in tbe Government College, whether drawing Scholarships or not, llis Honor 
objected to the reduction that would thereby be caused in the value of Scholar¬ 
ships granted in the College Department of the Mission School. (See No. 
650, dated 31st October 1861, from Secretary to Government, Punjab, to my 
address, and previous correspondence.) 


4. I readily admit that Scholarships, properly so called, should Ho 
Necessity f<.p tins m Punjab Coi- awarded to the meritorious among a host of corapeti- 
k-geautpiuewa flamed. tors, as is the caso in every country that can boast of 

even moderate intellectual advancement. But in the Punjab, Colleges have 
only justf been opened*, and the advantages of University education are not 
yet properly appreciated, because they have not yet in any easo been realized 
hero, as elsewhere, by the advancement of those so liberally educated to posts 
of the highest dignify ap,d emolument. Moreover, the inhabitants of the Pun¬ 
jab, as compared Avifh.ot^er parts of the Bengal Presidency, are detMedly poor, 
especially the upper classes, from which our College students ought chiefly 
to be drawn, as most likely to possess the requisite leisure and means for 
pursuing so long and advanced a course of study as is required by the University 
lor its Degrees. In the Punjab, then, I submit, that Scholarships must be, fo~ > 
some time to come at any rate, regarded rather in the light of stipends or 
subsistence allowances to poor but Milling and laborious sudents, than as, 
rewards to the meritorious out of a host of competitors. * 


5. 


I would, therefore, most earnestly solicit His Excellency the Viceroy 
in Council.to re-consider the supposition “ that Scho¬ 
larships for about one-tliird of tbe wijolc number of 
students ought to be amply sufficient.” Out of the 31 1 
matriculated students at the Lahore and Delhi Government Colleges, only three 
have sufficient means .of their own to support themselves there, and not a few of 
the rest are very unsettled, and desirous of leaving to enter on some employment. 


Otherwise the sen ices of Primr- 
pals and Profc=sois will bo thrown 
away m lecturing to miserably small 
das'ea. 
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because their Scholarships do not afford them a hare subsistence. If two-thirds 
of the present Scholarships were, under the foregoing rule, withdrawn,, two- 
thirds of the students would infallibly disappear. The result would be, that the 
two Government Colleges, each with a Tutorial Staff and Establishment, costing 
from Rupees 1,400 to 1,600 per mensem, would be educating only 10 or 12 
students, and without any prospect of increasing the number to any appreciable 
extent for years to come. Or, to be plain, after sanctioning so large an expenditure 
to start the Punjab Colleges, the Supreme Government, for the sake of one or 
two hundred Rupees a month more, would utterly prevent the due develop¬ 
ment of those Institutions; and the previous and current heavy expenditure, 
instead of being turned to the best account and made to yield the largest return 
of well-educated College men, would, on the contrary, be lamentably wasted on 
the education of a very small number. In fact, if the rule suggested be carried 
out strictly, as there are only three College students able to remain without 
assistance from Government, only one, or at the outside two, Scholarships 
would be allowed, so that only one-third of the whole number might receive 
those rewards. 


6. I submit, that it would be far better economy on the part of Govern. 

ment to give such liberal Scholarships, and to such an 
p^TnnT^^er’^wRrrinTi^d extent as would secure the attendance of matriculated 
ScoT^ , &iS^h«‘|SS5Si” , “ students, to the extent of at least 20 during the 1st 

and 2nd years, and of at least 15 in the 3rd and 4th 
years, as classes of that number will fairly occupy the time of the College Staff. 
To secure this end partially, if not entirely, I would invite the consideration 
of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant Governor and of His Excellency the Viceroy in 
Council to a closer comparison of the status of the Punjab and of Bengal Proper 
in regard to this matter of College Scholarships. I select Bengal, because 
constant reference is made throughout the Supreme Government’s letter to the 
state of affairs there, and it is evidently held up to us as a model, to which we 
should strive to attain. 


7. Now I find that, in the Province of Lower Bengal, according to its 
t;» ci 7:2 irmuniiy epont in Bengal Educational Report for 1863 - 64 , no less a sum than 
for th» purine. Rs. 61,752 is annually spent in College Scholarships, 

as will be seen from the following figures :— 


Junior Scholarships. 

Rs. 

10 at Rs. 18 each per mensem 180 
50 at „ 14 „ 700 

100 at „ 10 „ 1,000 


160 1,880 

— 12 


Annual Total ... 22,560 


Bengal Senior Scholarships. 



. 


Rs. 

9 

at Rs. 

32 each per mensem 

288 

15 

* 

at „ 

27 

405 

24 


•— 

693 

— 



12 


Annual Total ... 8,316 


Total annual value of Bengal Junior and Senior Scholarships Rupees 30,876; 
and as they ate awarded annually, but are tenable for two years, this amount 
must be doubled to show the total annual expenditure on them, which is there- 
fore Rs. 61,752. 

, t 

8. If, then, the comparatively rich Province of Bengal, where English 

education of a high standard has been going on Tor 
jot ihiTpuBjIb a houM boX. M,i57. cd years, say in the ratio of about a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury to every year that it lias been at work in the 
Punjab, is found to require this pecuniary stimulus, d fortiori , must a propor- 
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tional stimulus of this kind be needed in the latter Province, which suffers 
under the disadvantages of want of wealth, as well as dearth of education 
of a high standard. In short, if the 40 millions of inhabitants in Bengal are 
allowed to draw Rupees 61,752 annually by way of College Scholarships, the 
15 millions in-the Punjab are, by a single Rule-of-three, seen entitled to Rupees 
23,157 annually for the same purpose. 

Detail of College Scholarship, at 9* This amount would admit of Senior and 

Bengal rates that could be gruntod Junior Scholarships at the Bengal rates being estab- 

“t* * w * lishcd in the Punjab to the following extent 



Junior Scholarships. 

Rs. 

4 at Rs. 18 each per mensem 

72 

19 at 

}> u >> ... 

2G6 

37 at 

» 10 „ ... 

370 

60 


708 

—- 


12 


Anneal Total ... 

8,49G 


Punjab Senior Scholarships. 

Rs. 

3 at Rs. 32 each per mensem ... 96 
6 at „ 27 „ ... 162 


9 258 

— 12 


Annual Total ... 3,096 


Total of proposed Punjab Senior and Junior Scholarships for Colleges, Rupees 
11,592 ; and as they would be awarded annually, but be tenable for two years, 
tho total annual expenditure would amount to Rupees 23,184. 

10. My original proposal only contemplated providing Scholarships for 

students at the two Government Colleges, leaving those 
•xj^dien'r* 1011 ° f lhe CflDgal ® ystfim at private Colleges to be supplied, under the orders of 

the Punjab Government quoted in my 3rd paragraph, 
out of the Grant-in-aid assignment of the Imperial Educational Budget. But I 
should be very glad to see the Bengal system of awarding the Scholarships, 
as far as they will go, among all candidates, whether belonging to Government 
or private Colleges, affiliated to the Calcutta University by open competition, 
and on tho results of the University Examinations. 


11. I therefore beg most earnestly to solicit favorable consideration to my 
cstabiiah co junior present proposal for establishing GO Junior and 9 


Proposal to 
and 9 ,Spinor Scholarships on that 
*Tstom accordingly lo he ht-ldin Co* 
vornroont and Aided Colleges of the 
l’urjab. 


Senior Scholarships, as detailed in paragraph 9, to be 
held, by College Students in the Punjab at affiliated 
Institutions, whether Government or private, tho 
\ former by such students as have matriculated, and the latter by those only who • 
have passed the Eirst Examination, in Arts. The limit of annual expenditure 
would be Rupees 23,18J., but it would be some time before a sufficient number 
of candidates were quailed to take up all the Scholarships, soilyt in the first 
few years there would be considerable savings. During those few*years, every 
matriculated student who chose to continue his studies at College to the„satis- 
faction of its Authorities would receive a Scholarship, and the competition, 
would he confined to securing those of the higher vnlne. But the day cannot 
be far qistanfc when the number matriculating annually will far exceed GO, tho 
full number of Junior Scholarships proposed for them ; and then the competitions 
for even those of tlife lowest value will be keen, and the views of the Supreme, 
Government that these Scholarships should he the reward of the meritorious 
out of a host of competitors.will be fully realized. That Jny expectations are 
not oversanguine may be juuged from the following statistics : In December 
1861, five candidates only from the Punjab matriculated; in 1802, eight; in 
1863, twenty-five, and in 1864, thirty-five; and for 18G5 I can certainly guaran¬ 
tee 50 successful candidates out of upwards of 70 who intended to go up for the 
next December Entrance Examination. 
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12. In conclusion I have only to note the expenditure that would actuallv bt 
waita. th.t wm b. - incurred during the current calendar year of 1866, 
tailed thereby for the calendar year, m carrying out the above proposal. Besides the 
1805 31 students already mentioned as attending go¬ 

vernment Colleges, there are 17 in the College Department of the Lahore 
Mission School, or a total of 48. Of these, 22 matriculated in December 1863, 
and 26 in December 1864, so that they would take up the following Scholar¬ 
ships only- 


Tig., the 22 Students of December 1863, 

Rs. 

4 at Rs. 18 each per mensem... 72 
18 at,, 14 „ ...252 


22 Total... 324 


and the 26 Students of December 1864. 

Rs. 

4 at Rs. 18 each per m ensem ... 72 

19 at „ 14 „ ... 266 

3 at „ 10 „ ... 30 


26 Total... 368 


Total for 48 students attending three Colleges, in all Rupees 692 per 
mensem, or just about Rupees 200 per mensem for each College, the amount 
for which I applied in my original proposal referring to the two Government 
Colleges only. 


No. 478, dated 18th November, 18G5. 

From — T. H. Thobnton, Esq., Sect elary to the Government of the Punjab, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept. 

I am directed to annex copy of a further communication from the 
Director of Public Instruction (No. 351, dated 9th instant) regarding 
Scholarships of matriculated students in Colleges affiliated to the Calcutta 
University ; and to state that, as the Budget for 1866-67 is now 
under preparation, the Hon’hlc the Lieutenant Governor has, in anticipa¬ 
tion of the orders of the Supremo Government, instructed tho Director 
,to provide therein a sum of Rupees 16,602 on this account, as proposed 
by hm. 


No. 351, dated 9th November, 18G5. 

From—The Director of Public Instruction , Punjab, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of the Punjalf. 

If the scheme of College Scholarships, proposed in this Office No. 86 A, 
latcd 21st August 1865, meets with the .appro ah of Government, solicits 
>ermission to provide in the Imperial Educational Budget of 1866-67 for 
tupees 16,602 on account of Scholarships to be held in Colleges affiliated 
o tho Calcutta University throughout the Punjab, agreeably to the enclosed 
etail. 
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From \si April to 31x< December 18GG, i c., for nine months. 

For 9 students passing Calcutta University First Arts Examination in 
December 1865, viz.: — 

3 at Rs. 32 — 96 ' 

and 6 „ „ 27 — 102 

Total ... 258 x 9 = 


Rs. 

2,322 


For 26 students passing Calcutta University Entrance Examination in 
December 1864, viz.:— 

4 at Rs. 18 ^ 72’ 

1!) „ „ 14 ^ 266 
and 3 „ „ 10 — 30 

Total . 368 x 9 = ... .. 3 12 


For 50 students passing Calcutta University Entrance Examination in 
December 1865, viz.:— 


4 at Rs. 18 = 72 

19 „ „ 14 2160 

and 27 „ „ 10 =-= 270 


Total .. 608 x 9 ~ .. .. 5,472 


Fiom 1.0 January to 31st March 1867, i. e., for three months. 

For 9 students passing Calcutta University First Arts Examination in 
December 1865, viz. :— 

3 at Rs. 32 — ' 96 
and 6 „ „ 27 _ 162 

* Total ... 258 x 3 .. ... 17 4 


For 9 studonts pissing Calcutta University First Arts Examination in 
December 1866 :—- * * w 

As above ... ... • ... . 774 

For 50 students passing Calcutta University Entrance Examination in 
December 1865, viz. :— 

4 at Rs. 18 = 72 
19 „ •„ 14 = 266 
and 27 „ „ 10 _ 270 

/ Total ... 60S x 3 " w» • ... 


Carried over 


... 14,478 
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Brought forward ... 14,478 

For 60 students passing Calcutta University Entrance Examination in 
December 1866, viz.:— 

4 at Rs. 18 __ 72 
19 „ „ 14 _ 266 
and 37 „ „ 10 _ 370 


Total ... 708 x 3 _ ... ... 2,124 


Total .. 16,602 


No. 3001, dated 28th March, 1866. 

From — E. C. Bay lev, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept., 

To —The Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 

With reference to your letters noted on the margin regarding the pro- 
No. 397 , dated 9 th September. vision of Scholarships for the students of Govern- 
” 478 ” 18tu Novumber - ment and private Colleges in the Punjab, I am 

directed to communicate the following observations. 

2. This Office letter of the 31st May 18G5, No. 851, convoyed the com¬ 
ments of the Government of India on a proposition which had been submitted 
for raising the present allowance of Rupees 200 per mensem, on account of 
Scholarships for the two Government Colleges, to Rupees 400 per mensem. 
It was then observed that the “proposed sum of Rupees 400 per mensem 
would apparently suffice to give to every one of the students now in the two 
Colleges a monthly stipend of about Rupees 13, being one Rupee more than 
the average value of the Bengal Junior Scholarships for exactly the same 
class of students (first and second years), and open to be competed for at 
the University Entrance Examination by the numerous candidates from all 
schools (Government and private) in the Lower Provinces of Bengal,” and it 
was remarked that the proposition “ seems to involve so wide a departure from 
the rules and limits which ordinarily govern the distribution of such rewards, 
that doubt occurs whether the real scope of Captain Puller’s proposal may 
be correctly apprehended.” " 


4 at Kj. 

i7 „ 

3 at Rs 

a 


18 

14 

10 


■32 

27 


Junior. 


Senior. 


Rs. 

per tntnaf'tn, 
.. 73 

.. 20(1 
.. 370 


Rs. 


793 


90 

103 


268 


3. The revised proposition now before Government involves a still larger 

expenditure and the same wide depar¬ 
ture from the .rules and limits above 
referred to, for the Director of Public 
Instruction suggests an expenditure on 
account of Scholarships for students 
in Punjab Colleges, proportioned to the 
amount expended in Bengal according 
to the respective populations of the two 
Provinces ; and on this basis lie arrives 
at a proposed limit of Rupees 23,184 * 
per annum for Scholarships in the Pun¬ 

jab. And, till the above limit is 
reached,, ho remarks' that “ every matriculated sthdont who chose to continue 
his studies at College .to the satisfaction of its Authorities would receive a 
Scholarship.” 

4. The Governor General in Council cannot, I am desired to observe, 
recognize the propriety of any scheme which professes, under the name of 


Total .. l.Ofifi 
Total per annum .. 12,G72 

which, bmnjj tenable for two years, given an cvontual annua 
charge of Rupees 25,344. The total tfiven by Captain Fuller, 
cru , Rupees 23,184, is based apparently on an error of 
figures. 
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“Scholarships,” to pay a stipend to every matriculated student who chooses to 
continue his studies at College. 

» To give Scholarships, without real competition, to every student, is, in the 
opinion of His Excellency in Council, to ignore altogether the character and 
object of such prizes. 

5. The Governor General in Council has learnt with surprise and regret 
the very unpromising fact disclosed by Captain Fuller, that College education 
is as yet so little appreciated in the Punjab that every student must bo paid 
for his attendance at College, and that, if only one-third of the students were, 
as suggested by the Government of India, to receive Scholarships, the remain¬ 
ing two-thirds “ would infallibly disappear.” 

6. There was nothing in the original recommendations by which the 
immediate necessity of establishing two expensive Colleges in the Punjab 
was supported, that could have led the Government of India to expect a result 
such as is now reported; and the Governor General in Council cannot refrain 
from expressing his great disappointment at finding such an argument now ad¬ 
vanced by the Director as that, “ after sanctioning so large an expenditure to 
start the Punjab Colleges,” the Government will surely not object to pay stu¬ 
dents to attend them, as “ this is the only way in which we can hope at first to 
keep the Colleges, both Government and private, supplied with a sufficiency of 
students, and prevent the time of the Principals and Professors from being 
wasted hi lecturing to miserably small classes.” 

7. The argument is undoubtedly a strong one; but while admitting 
in some degree its force, the Governor General iu Council would ask the Punjab 
Government to impress strongly upon Captain Fuller the impropriety of press¬ 
ing forward educational projects without, as in the case oi the Punjab Colleges, 
giving the Government to understand the real extent of the expenditure to 
which ho was practically pledging it. 

S. It may, of course, be the ease that money expended in paying students 
to attend classes will not eventually be without results ; but when the many 
demands on account, of educational objects, of pressing urgency, and with 
prospects of early practical results, are borne in mind. His Excellency in 
Council feels persyaded that tire Lieutenant Governor will recognize the neces¬ 
sity of requiring from the Director in future a full and fair representation of 
the real requirements and prospects of every new measure which he may 
advocate. 

• 

9. The only course*which it occurs to the Governor Gen?'v;>]-,in Council* 
to pursue in the" present ease is to allow a limiti d number of Schola rships, 
corresponding in average value to the Junior and Senior Scholarships in 
Bengal, to he open to competition to all matriculated students pursuing their 
studies in anv affiliated institution, whether Government or private. The 
numbei&pf such Scholarships might he calculated at one-thml> the number 

of ’matriculated students attending the Colleges. 

• 

10. To every deserving student in the Government Colleges who does not 
obtain a Scholarship and \%\u£v parents are unable to maintain him at College, 
a subsistence allowance of ltupees 4 or Rupees 5 per nymsem might he given 
for the present: the arrangement being regarded as provisional for one year, 
subject to the submission at the end of that period of a full report as to the 
real necessity nnd expediency of continuing the system. If the students in 
the Lahore Mission College rcqujre,* as appears from Captain Fuller’s report. 
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a like inducement in the way of subsistence allowances, it can probably 
be given on a similarly temporary footing, subject to the condition of at least 
half the cost being met from private sources. 

11. The above system will apparently meet the actual requirements, as 
stated by Captain Fuller, when he says that “ every student at Colleges in 
the Punjab should receive an allowance from Government just sufficient 
to maintain him thei*c, unless he or his parents have the means themselves 
of providing for his maintenanceand a proper distinction will at the same 
time be maintained between Scholarships which are rewards for particular 
merit and the allowances for subsistence, which, though so objectionable in 
themselves, are represented in the present ease to be absolutely necessary 
to supply an experienced astalf of Principals and Professors with a decent 
number of pupils to instruct. 

12. If the measure above sketched can be carried out within the limits 
of the sanctioned Budget for education, the Governor General in Council will 
not object to iis ini rod uei ion for one year, and v ill be glad to receive a 
report of the estimated expense which it will entail for that period. 


No. 3(>2, dated 27th September, 1SGG. 

F, •orn — T. H. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to the Gove/ /uncut of the Punjab , 

To — The Secretary to the Government of lad/a, Home Dett. 

With reference to your letter No. 3001, dated 28th March last, regard¬ 
ing Scholarships in the Punjab Colleges, L am directed to forward extracts, 
paragraphs 2 to 5 and 8, from a letter from the Director of Public Instruction, 
No. 2G5, dated 15th ultimo, and to request general approval of the principles 
of calculating Scholarships for 1807 proposed by Major Puller. 

2. I am to add that at present it appears at least doubtful whether any 
sums in excess of the Scholarships will be required for subsistence allowance 
as provisionally authorized by the Supreme Government. But if the neces¬ 
sity should hereafter arise, a separate application will be made on the subject. 

3. With reference to the remark made in the margin of your 3rd para¬ 
graph, T am to state that the inaccuracy in figures consists in a'clerical error, 
by which 708 was written instead of 708, as the total cost of the Junior 
Scholarships. 

4. A separate letter will be addressed to you in ‘regard to the adjustment 
of outlay heretofore incurred on Scholarships. 


No. 205, dated 15th August, I860. 

Extract of a letter from—The Director of Public Instruction, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of the Punjab .. 

Para. 2‘—The final decision of Ilis Excellency the Governor General in 
Council appears to l>e, from paragraph 9 of the letter above quoted, that 
Scholarships to the average value of those given in Bongal, and to tho number 
of one-third only of the matriculated students attending affiliated Colleges, 
shall be given in the Punjab. I have accordingly called for ltetums from the 
Pynjab Colleges, whether Government or private, of which there arc at present 
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only three/ and I find that, under the above ruling, only 15 Scholarships should 
j ustly b e assigned to them, viz., three Senior and 12 Junior, as shown below 


Number of Students attending 
v ho ham passed University 
Examinations, 


.9 

* 

■ 


O 

s 8 

CO 

IT 

r-t 

*3 

■ H CO 

*0 
«a 

•gR 

* 

l 

.si 

r 

1 

2 

0 

2 

8 . 

2 

10 

8 

18 

5 

0 

4 


9 

22 

14 

a 36 

3 

7 

5 

12 


Name of CotLEas. 


Lahore C'ollego 
Delhi „ 

Lahore Mission Collopo 


Grand Total 
Ono-third 


o» 

I 


19 

20 
IS 


46 


15 


According to the average value of Scholarships in Bengal, these 15 might 
)e fairly fixed at the following rates :— 


n ree Senior to 3 rd year Class. 

Rs. 

One at Us. 32 per month — 32 
Two „ 27 „ — 54 

Per month .. 8(5 


Twelve Junior to 3rd year Clan. 





Rs. 

One at 

Rs. 

18 per month 

SEE 18 

Four 

99 

14 „ 

= 56 

Seven 


10 „ 

= 70 



Per month 

... 144 


The 12 Junior to he further distributed, thus :— 


To 2nd year Classes. 


One at Rs. 

18 

per month 

Rs. 
— 18 

Two „ 

14 

99 

= 28 

Four „ 

10 

99 

= 40 



Per month 

... 86 


Total of 15 Scholarships due at present 
mensem, or llupees 2,7G0 per annum. 


To 1st year Classes. 

Rs. 

Two at Its. 14 per month a* 28 
Three „ 10 „ = 30 

Per month 68 


to Punjab Colleges, Rupees 230 per 


3. These Scholarships would be awarded in the Punjab, as in Bengal, to 
those vHio gained the highest mark^ at the Calcutta University Examinations 
from 1st Arts and Entrance, respectively, and for two years only—that being 
the time prescribed for & student to advance from the Entrance to “the 1st Arts, 
standard; and from that again to the B. A. degree. It will take some time, 
however, before final sanction to these Scholarships can be obtained; and I 
would, therefore, propose that the system of granting them, agreeably to the 
ruling above quoted of the Supreme Government, be only introduced from 1st 
January 18G7, which is the beginning of the next annual session op the 
Colleges. 1 

But by that date a fresh bdteh of students will, by passing the 1st 
’Arts and Entrance Examinations in all probability, entitle the Colleges to addi» 
tional Scholarships. It is Impossible to oaleulate this addition with certainty; 
but, in case an estimato be desired, I may mention that the Scholarships due to 
(he present 3rd year and 1st year Classes will have to be continued during 
1867, while they are pursuing their studies for the 4th and 2nd years of their 
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College course, respectively, i. e., three Senior, aggregating Rupees 86 pc 
mensem; and five Junior, Rupees 58 per mensem. The other seven T 'mic 
Scholarships, aggregating Bupees 86 per mensem, will lapse, as the stul&nts c 
the 2nd year Class should be prepared to pass the 1st Arts Examination nex 
December, and to compete for Senior Scholarships from 1st January 1867 
Suppose 8 or 9 out of the 22 in the 2nd year Class pass the 1st Art 
Examination, then three additional Senior Scholarships will be due, say—on< 
at Bupees 32, and two at Bupees 27, or Rupees 86 per mensem. Then, again 
as there were 96 candidates from the 1st Classes of Zillah and superior Aidec 
Schools, who tried the departmental examination held at midsummer prelimi* 
nary to the Calcutta University Entrance Examination of next Docember, wt 
may suppose that some 36 at least will actually matriculate, and 12 additional 
Junior Scholarships will thus become due, aggregating Rupees 141 per mensem. 
The total estimated number and cost of Punjab College Scholarships for the 
calendar year of 1867 will therefore be— 







Slnior. 

Junior. 








Me 

«D 

3 

e 

'A 
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I 
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8 
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- 
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3 


12 

m 

13 
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Total .. 

6 

172 

17 

•:o2 

23 

371 


But as the present sanctioned allowance of Rupees 100 per mensem for 
Scholarships in each of the Government Colleges at Lahore and Delhi, or 
Rupees 200 per mensem in all, can then cease, the estimated iueiease of expen¬ 
diture during 1867 will really be only Rupees 174 per mensem, or Rupees 2,088 
for the whole year. 

. 5. I trust I have now correctly interpreted the views of His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council on the subject of College Scholarships in 
the Punjab, and that he will be pleased to authorize the Hon’blc the Lieutenant 
Governor to grant them on the scale I have detailed for the 3rd and 1st year 
Classes, when they become the 4th and 2nd year Classes on 1st January 1867 ; 
and also on the samo scale to the extent of one-third of the number of 
candidates who pass the 1st Arts and Entrance Examinations of the Calcutta 
University in December 1866 for those w,ho will form the 3rd and lfet year 
classes from 1st January 1867. 

, ' « ^ 

8. In conclusion I may as well note that the error of figures referred to 
in the margin of paragraph 3 of Supreme Government’s letter No. 3001 of 
28th March 1866, does not rest with me, but with some subsequent calculator, 
who has accidentally no doubt substituted 798 for 708 as the cost of the Junior 
Scholarships therein entered. 


No. 3G1, dated 27th September, I860. 

From —T. II. Thornton, Esq , Secretary to the 'Government of the Punjab, 

To—JThe Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept. 

In continuation of my separate letter of this date, No. 362, regarding 
Sliolar ships, I am directed to forward extract paragraph 7 from a letter from 
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the Director of Public Instruction, No. 265, dated 15th ultimo, together *vith 
a copy of his letter No. 295, dated 28th idem ; and extracts from a letter from 
Mr. Forman, enclosed therein, with its accompanying Statement. 

. 2. Mr. Forman, the Manager of tho Lahore Mission College, while fully 
admitting the justice and suitableness of the arrangements now finally prescribed^ 
by the Supreme Government in regard to Scholarships in their letter No. 3001, 
dated 28th March 18GG, nevertheless very earnestly begs that retrospective effect 
may not be given to those arrangements in so far as the institution under his 
charge is concerned, as the cost of Scholarships, on (he larger scale previously 
laid down by this Government, has been actually advanced by him to .the • 
holders while this discussion has been pending; and if any considerable portion 
of the outlay has ultimately to.be borne by the funds of the institution, these 
funds will be reduced to a very embarrassing position. 

3. It is true, as urged by Major Fuller, that, on receipt of the Resolution 
of Supreme Government, No. 2051 of the 30th June 18G5, Mr. Forman was 
informed that tho Supreme Government disapproved of the principle laid 
down by this Government, that all matriculated students of Aided Colleges 
should receive stipends under the Grant-in-aid Rules. Rut as the Director, in 
his letter No. 259, dated 21th duly 18(55, himself proposed, in supersession of 
those arrangements, a modified scheme, by which it was still contemplated 
(sec paragraph 11) that “ every matriculated student w ho chose to continue 
his studies at College, to the satisfacl ion of ifs Aufhorities, would receive a. 
Scholarship,’* and this Government supported his proposals, it was hardly to be 
expected that Mr. Forman should put an end to the arrangements then exist¬ 
ing, and stop the allowances fixed for his matriculated scholars, until it 
should bo finally determined wliat principle was to be adopted for the future. 

4. The most strenuous and unremitting efforts have been made by this 
institution to raise it to a high standard ; and, with very slender means, com¬ 
paratively speaking, they have surprisingly succeeded in their efforts Sir 
Robert Montgomery, in consequence, considered the institution to be deserving 
of special consideration, and authorized accordingly the arrangements which 
have now been finally disapproved, so that the blame and responsibility for 
this cannot, in the Lieutenant Governor’s opinion, be justly attributed to the * 
Managers of the institution; and it would, His Honor thinks, be hard to< 
make them suffer retrospectively. 

5. I am desirod accordingly to solicit sanction of the Supreme Govern¬ 

ment to make a special grant to the institution of Rupees 3,500 on this account, 
proviejed that amount can he myt within the sanctioned Budget Estimate. 
This sum will about cover the outlay incurred up to the date of the Supreme 
Government’s order of March 1SGG, and arrangements Have now been made 
for placing Scholarships for the future on the footing enjoined by the Supreme 
Government. ' < 


No. 265, dated 15th Au<|u»t, 1866 

Extract of a letter from — Major A. It. Fuller, R. A., Director of Public ]astruction, Punjab," 

9 

7’y*— The Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. t 

* « 

Para. 7..—It only remain^ for me to advert to the question of liquidating pqst « 
expenditure on Scholarships, both in tho Government and private Colleges. * 
The sum of Rupees 100 per mensem originally sanctioned for this purpose in 
such of the Government Colleges as Lahore and Delhi lias been supplemented* 
by funds obtained from t pit ion fees and oilier local sources, and it will be 




op 
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necessary. to press the Supreme Government for payment of the excess spent oi 
Scholarships from those sources out of imperial revenue. Any claim that tin 
Reverend C. Forman may desire still to prefer on account of past expenditure 
iptcurrcd hv him on Scholarships to his College students in the Lahore Missioi. 
^School, will ho brought forward separately, on receipt of further communica¬ 
tion from him on the subject. 


No. 205, dated 28th August, 1SGG. 

From— Major A. It. FulleIz, R. A., Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 

In continuation of my No. 121 A, dated 6th September 1865, and with 
reference to paragraph 7 oi' my No. 265, dated 15th August 1865, I have now 
the honor to submit, in original, letter dated 15th July 1866, from the Reve¬ 
rend 0. Forman, Manager of the Lahore Mission School, renewing his claim to 
arrears of Government grant for expenditure incurred on Scholarships bestowed 
by him on the students in his College Department. 

2. ITc shows the amount thus expended by him from 1st January 1865 
to 15th July 1866 to have been Rupees 6,5)68, and apparently claims a refund 
of the whole amount from Government, on the strength of the late Lieute¬ 
nant Governor’s having sanctioned such grants for 1861, and having led him to 
expect that the same would be continued in future. 

3. In my No. 121A I gave a summary of the previous correspondence 
and Government orders on the subject; so that I have only to point out that, 
however strong and reasonable Mr. Forman’s expectation of the continuance 
of the Government grant made in 1861 during subsequent years may have 
been, it ought to have conn; to an end on receipt of my No. 972, dated 2nd 
August 1865, communicating to him the orders of the Supreme Government, 
dated 30th June 1865, in which the practice of granting Scholarships to 
matriculated students in Aided College Institutions out of the Grant-in-aid 
assignment uas not approved by His Excellency the Viceroy in Council. 

4. Under these circumstances, it appears to me that Government will be 
/fully released from any obligation it may havo incurred by Mr. Forman's 

expenditure on his College Scholarships, in the reasonable expectation formed 
by him from the late Lieutenant Governor’s orders of their being ultimately 
refunded by the payment of Rupees 1,428, being the cost-of Scholarships (as 
clearly as I can calculate it) of the College students who attended from 1st 
January 1865 to close of July 1866. 

5. For the remainder of the expenditure, viz., Rupees 3,938—1,428 = 
Rupees 2,510; it seems to me perfectly optional with Government to reject the 
claim altogether. Government, will, however, no doubt desire to treat the claim 
in a liberal spirit; and this might be done, I think, by allowing, on the general 
Grant-in-aid principle, hall' the amount, viz.. Rupees 1,255, to be repaid 
to Mr. Forman. 

6. in conclusion, then, I beg to suggest that the Ilon’blc the Lieutenant 
Governor should move His Excellency the Governor General in Council to 

, sanction' a special grant of Rupees 1, L28 only, or of Rupees 1,128 + 1,255 = 
Rupees 2,683, as he may think fit, in aid of Scholarships given by the Reverend 
' C. Forman, Manager,of the Lahore Mission School, from 1st January 1865 to 
15th July 1866, to the students of the College Department of that institution. 
<Tho whole amount of Rupees 2,683 can, if required, be defrayed from the 
current year’s grant-in-aid assiminwm+ 
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Dated 15th July, 1866. 


Extract from a letter from— The E^'Brend C. W. Forman, Manager of the Lahore Miteion School, 
To—The Director of Public Instruct*,.', Punjab. 


At the time our school was affiliated, it was the policy of the Punjab 
Government to encourage students to seek a high order of education by giving 
Scholarships to all matriculated students, and Sir’R. Montgomery placed the 
Mission School on the same footing as the Government College with regard 
to Scholarships. * 

In accordance with this policy, the whole amount of our Scholarships for 
the year 1861 (Rupees 1,328) was paid from the Government Treasury. 

In order to keep our students, it was necessary for us to pay this Scholar¬ 
ship regularly in advance before receiving the amount from Government. In 
this way we have paid, since the 1st of January 1865, more than Rupees 
3,000, of which wo have received nothing from Government. 


MEMORANDUM OP MISSION COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1865. 


3> d year's College Claes, 18G6. 


Jacob 12 months, nt Rs. 

19 per month 

Rs. 

— 228 

6 * months, at 

Rs. 27 per month 

(itmgo Down, „ 

J9 ,, 

= 228 

M 

27 

>> 

1’rcm Natli, „ 

10 

= 228 

» 

„ 19 

1 » 

Jiilukh.iu Mull, „ 

17 

= 204 

tt 

O 17 

If 

Tl. ikiur 1)01.1, „ 

17 

204 

V 

17 

It 

Dow,in C’hund, „ 

Ilur K iition, „ 

Altreil Watson, ,, 

17 

17 

17 

Total 

= 204 
204 

=-= 201 

... 1,704 





2nd year's College Class. 


Ihwar PmGud, 12 months, at 

Rs 14 

por month 

** 168 

6i months, at Rs. 

14 

per month 

J)ina N.ith, ^ ,, 

„ 12 

If 

— 114 

tl 


tt 

12 

It 

Ram Nttiuin, „ 

12 

tl 

= 144 

tt 


tl 

12 

,, 

Jugguinath, „ 

19 

it 

— . 144 

tl 


tt 

12 

!> 

Mahomed Hasson, „ 

„ 12 

if 

. =» 144 

»t 


tt 

12 

tl 

It. (iolohnath, 3 months 

10 

ft 

= 30 






line Kisliuu,,,. 



•• 

tt 


tt 

15 

It 

• 


' Total 

i 

.. ■= 774 








J 






Total 

• 

» 

1st year's College Class. 


. 




Mo/mflhr Alii, 6* months, at Rs. 12 per 

month ... 


• •• 


% 



.Tm Kiahen, „ 

12 

tt • • • 


... 




... 

Nnndheo, 11 months 

12 

tl ••• 


... 




.. • 

Bal Mokund „ 

12 

ft 






M 4 

1 








Total 




Summary. _, 







3rd fears College Class 

... 

2,3991 





2nd 

»> 

» •• 

■ • 

1,267 

• 




1st 

tt 

.. 


264 





j*. 


Grand Total .. 8,930 


Rs. 

176* • 
175* 
l&i 
1101 
no} 


696* 

1,704 


... 2,399 


- of 

r 78 

H 78 
«=» 78 
= 78 

90 

493 

774 


1.J67 


Ra. 


= 78 
=*• 78 
3B 64 
==» 64 

.**264 


(The paper, wero then forwarded to tho Financial Department.) 









SCHOLARSHIPS IN COLLEGES IN THE PUNJAB. 


864 , 

! 

— '—i—*-- 

No. 2588, dated 81st December, 1866. 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of India , Financial Dbpabtmint. 

Bead tbe nnder-mentioned papers haring reference to proposals regarding the provision of 
Scholarships for College students in the Punjab• 

i 

Office Memorandum from the Home Department, No. 6810, dated26th October last, and its' 
accompaniments. 

Office Memorandum to the Home Department, No. 2038, dated the 30th Norember last. 

, ° Office Memorandum from the Home Department, No. 1378, dated the 14th instant 

Resolution.— The Governor General in Council observes that on tho 28th 
March last this Government, in the Home Department, sanctioned the provision 
(within Budget lifhits) of a limited number of Scholarships in the Punjab, 
corresponding in average value to the Junior and Senior Scholarships in 
Bengal, to be open to competition (as in Bengal) to all matriculated students 
pursuing their studies in any affiliated institution, wJiether Government or 
private, tho number of such Scholarships being calculated at one-third the 
number of matriculated students attending the Colleges. 

2. The Governor General in Council is now pleased to sanction as a tem¬ 
porary measure the proposal of the Punjab Government of placing the pro¬ 
vision of Scholarships on the above footing, with effect from March 180() in 
respect of tho Lahore Mission College, and from 1st January 1807 in respect 
of the Government Colleges at Lahore and Delhi. 

3. As regards the past expenditure on account of Scholarships in the 
above-named Colleges, the Governor General in Council sanctions a special 
grant to the Lahore Mission College of Rs. 3,500 for the period prior to March 
1866, provided it can be met within the sanctioned Budget Estimate; and 
authorizes tho adjustment of expenditure on the same account in the Lahore and 
Delhi Colleges up to January 1867 at the maximum rate of Rs. 230 per men¬ 
sem, instead of the hitherto sanctioned amount of Rs. 200 per mensem. 


GILCHRIST TRUST SCHOLARSHIP. 


XVI. 

I 

GILCHRIST TRUST SCHOLARSHIP. C 


Nob. 91 to 97. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India, in the Home Department (Education), 

under date the 1 1th February 1868. 


Read the under-mentioned correspondence, on the su]' ^of the proposed estab¬ 
lishment, by the trustees of the “Gilchrist 1 , .-uutional Trust,” of two 
annual Scholarships of £100 each, tenable for five years, to be held by 
Natives of India at the Universities of London and Edinburgh:— 

1. Despatch from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, to the Government of India, No. 18 
of 1866, dated 30th November, and enclosure. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


6 . 

7. 


Letters to Governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 1 
Nos. 411 to 413, dated 15th January 1867. 

Letter from Bongal, No. 635, datod 6th February 1867. 

Letters to Madias and Bombay, Nos. 1754 and 1755, dated 
‘20th February 1867. 

Letter from Bombay, No. 8, dated 15th February 1867, and 
enclosure. 

Ditto, No. 23, dated 30th March 1867, and enclosure. 

Letter from Madras, No. 121, dated 26th April 1867, and 
enclosure. 


Education Proceed¬ 
ings, May 1867, 
Nos. 17 to 22. 


8. Despatch from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State to the Government of India, No. 

doled 25th April 1867, und enclosures; and endorsements thereon, to Bengal, 
. Madras, and Bombay, Nos. 945 to 947, dated 3rd May 1867. 

9. Despatch from the Government of India to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, No. 5, 

dated 3lst May 1867. 


10 . 


11 . 

12. 

13. 


Letter from Bombay, No. 40, dated 25th June 1867, and 
enclosure.-'.' 

Letter from~Bengal, No. 3241, dated 25th July 1867, and 
enclosure. 

Letter from Madras, No. 273, dated 26th August 1867, and 
enclosures. 


Education Proceed- •. 
ings, September^* 
1867, Nos. 31 to 
35. 


Despatch from the Government of India to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, No. 12, 
dated 19th*Scptember 1867. 


14. Despatch from Her Majest^s Secretary of State to the Government of Bombay, 
No. 8 of 1867, dated 16th IJecember, and enclosure. 

Resolution. —The detailed Scheme of the Trustees "svill he found with the 
Despatch of Her Mtije^ty’s Secretary of State to the Govcrnmeiit sf.India, No. 3, 
dated the 25th April 1807. The only modification of thjs scheme which has 
resulted from subsequent correspondence on the subject, is that relating to the 
race of the candidates for the Scholarships. It will he (keen from the enclosures 
of the Secretary of State’s Despatch to the Government of Bombay, No.^S, 
datqidjhe 16th December 1867, that the competition is now open to “ all.persons 
born in India, exchpt those of pure European descent.” * < 

It lias been decided by t&) Trustees that there shall be, foX the present at' 
least, three centres of examination in India, viz., at*Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay ; that the examinations at the three centres shall be held simultane--* 
ously ; that the examination papers slmll be sent out from England; and that 
the first examination shall be held in January 1869. 




GILCHRIST TRUST SCHOLARSHIP. 




8. The Secretary of State has also announced his inten{ion» of mntinf ( 
cr Degp*toh to 8um of £100 for passage to each of thp on}»ni« ^ 

proceeding to England, aSd of aSowing tl^sil 

forfeit their -Scholarship. * retUr “ p8SSage to such of th ™ as my 

Sfc.- 1 c. hKSaj 

*f tb“tts aPPdntment ° f ^Sub-Examiners referred to in the scheme 

« 

aMhffimmkation centre. apr ° perplaCe fot thc lamination of candidates at 

1 

« ^ 

;Deeuat«h^aboye mentroned 'V? Trastces - and the Sectary of State’s 

to state that the exS date 2 w G .“ cnt J S !™M take the opportunity 

£a5S 7 ?*s:I* 


wSSSJSSSS Government of Borah^ eS °N^°# ’ ?! °/ thc SccretM y of 
1867, be forwarded to the Governments of ??«!? 8 ’ datel ! T ? lst December 
purposes above indicated. ‘ f 1 rt St Georgc an<1 Be “g al > for thc 

'with Reference & to^SeWof 8?^’“?° ? ?* ern , ment <* Bombay, 
abpve mentioned. ^ ^ a e s despatch to that Government 

- C 

1 to touted ^^abwer’be th puWfehto1n 1 «,»’ sf? 11 ” *‘ th ? documents Nos. 
and that copies of the onnAwi on m • *v ® u PP^ eme nt to the Gazette of India : 
^uiyab, and to the Oh?e/oommla? U ^ 8 ^? n f 1Qt to Governn acnt l of the 
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